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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Auditor,  Division  of  Local 
Mandates,  assessing  progress  toward  the  goals  established  by  the  school  finance  reform  initiative 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  (ERA). 

The  ERA  school  finance  reform  initiative  rewrote  Chapter  70  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  the  primary  law  governing  state  aid  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
revised  Chapter  70  expresses  two  clear  goals  and  provides  measures  for  evaluating  progress 
toward  these  purposes.  The  first  goal  is  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  spending  in  every  school 
district.  Adequacy  is  measured  by  the  "Foundation  Budget,"  a  specific  amount  calculated 
annually  for  each  district  in  light  of  local  demographics  -  to  allow  for  the  basic  day-to-day  costs 
of  providing  classroom  services.  The  second  goal  is  to  ensure  that  each  community  contributes  a 
fair  share  of  local  fiscal  resources  to  school  support,  in  light  of  local  wealth  or  "ability  to  pay." 
This  goal  is  measured  by  calculating  a  specific  fair  amount  annually  for  each  city  and  town 
relative  to  property  value  and  average  personal  income. 

By  comparing  local  school  spending  to  each  of  these  measures,  the  law  designates  each  system 
as  above  or  below  Foundation,  and  above  or  below  Effort.  Based  upon  these  designations,  a 
series  of  calculations  determines  the  annual  amount  of  state  aid  and  the  minimum  required  local 
contribution  for  education.  The  overall  goal  is  that  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  system  will 
operate  with  at  least  an  adequate  budget,  funded  through  a  fair  mix  of  state  and  local  resources. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  revised  Chapter  70  has  established  an  expectation  that  projected 
minimum  spending  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  will  increase  over  1 993  amounts  by 
approximately  42%,  or  $1.8  billion  in  the  year  2000.  Projected  state  aid  is  scheduled  to  support 
about  76%  of  the  growth,  with  minimum  local  contributions  supporting  24%.  This  effort  would 
bring  the  annual  total  to  almost  $6  billion,  approximately  $6,562  per  pupil.  This  per-pupil 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $1,300  over  the  1993  level,  about  3.5%  per  year  over  the  seven- 
year  reform  period. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  progress  achieved  through  the 
investment  of  over  $1  billion  in  additional  state  and  local  resources  through  1997.  Further,  in 
consideration  of  interests  expressed  during  pre-study  interviews  with  state  and  local  officials 
involved  in  school  finance,  this  study  addresses  two  additional  important  concerns.  First,  we 
attempt  to  determine  the  purposes  being  served  by  the  expenditure  of  additional  school  dollars. 
Finally,  we  review  the  status  of  other  local  government  accounts  to  assess  the  stability  of  funding 
for  non-school  services  in  light  of  the  current  public  interest  in  education  reform. 
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This  report  is  organized  into  six  sections  and  a  number  of  appendices.  Cliapter  70  is  an 
inordinately  complex  law,  invoking  an  array  of  interworking  formulas  and  compound 
calculations.  As  few  profess  a  full  understanding  of  the  school  finance  reform  law,  at  the  outset 
we  attempt  to  explain  its  mechanics  in  terms  useful  to  the  reasonably  interested  party.  Major 
findings  of  this  work  are  highlighted  below. 

Survey  of  the  Data:  State  and  Local  Contributions  to  School  Support 

•  In  1997  Chapter  70  state  aid  and  minimum  required  local  contributions  are  over  $1  billion 
more  than  1993  appropriations,  an  increase  of  23.7%.  State  aid  of  approximately  $772.7 
million  accounts  for  76.6%  of  the  increase.  Cities  and  towns  supported  the  balance, 
approximately  $236.6  million,  so  that  1997  spending  approaches  $5.27  billion. 

•  State  aid  has  grown  by  60%  over  the  four-year  period.  Minimum  required  local 
appropriations  increased  by  almost  8%.  This  accelerated  growth  in  the  rate  of  state  support 
has  resulted  in  a  substantial  shift  in  the  relatively  low  level  of  state  contribution  to  school 
funding  in  Massachusetts.  The  state  share  has  grown  from  about  30%  in  1993  to  39%  in 
1 997,  appreciably  closer  to  the  national  norm  of  48%. 

•  Per-pupil  spending  is  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  overall  spending  because  enrollment 
growth  diminishes  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  new  appropriations. 

•  Most  communities  are  spending  more  than  strictly  required  under  Chapter  70,  approximately 
$672  million  more  from  1994  to  1997. 

•  The  majority  (63%)  of  the  $772.7  million  new  Chapter  70  state  aid  was  distributed  to  help 
below  Foundation  systems  reach  or  progress  to  their  adequate  school  spending  targets. 
Minimum  per-pupil  aid  guarantees  consumed  approximately  11%.  Aid  to  address  local 
effort,  taxpayer  equity  concerns  was  about  14%.  In  sum,  approximately  90%  was  distributed 
in  furtherance  of  explicit  reform  goals.  About  10%  was  based  upon  obligations  outside  the 
parameters  of  the  school  finance  law:  incentive  aid  for  school  district  consolidation;  school 
choice;  and  charter  school  reimbursements. 

•  Even  though  state  school  aid  has  grown  substantially  and  the  distribution  to  school  districts  is 
determined  by  an  elaborate  set  of  new  formulas,  aid  distribution  patterns  do  not  differ 
appreciably  from  prereform  experience.  Below  average  wealth  communities  still  receive 
approximately  67%  of  the  aid.  Average  wealth  areas  still  receive  about  10%,  and  the  share 
for  above  average  wealth  communities  remains  at  5%.  Approximately  1 8%  of  school  aid  is 
distributed  to  regional  school  districts,  similar  to  prereform  patterns.  See  Appendix  1  for 
specific  district  data. 
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Progress  Toward  Adequate  School  Spending 

•  Since  1994,  the  statewide  Foundation  Budget  standard  for  adequate  school  spending  has 
grown  by  approximately  16%,  that  is  $747.7  million  for  a  total  of  $5.3  billion  in  1997.  This 
rate  of  growth  is  2  1/2  times  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation  over  the  period.  Over  the  next 
three  years,  it  is  projected  to  increase  by  another  $700  million  to  exceed  $6  billion,  a  32% 
increase  over  the  reform  schedule. 

•  Required  school  spending  (from  both  state  and  local  resources)  has  grown  by  nearly  1 9%, 
that  is  over  $837  million  since  the  first  year  of  the  process. 

•  Actual  spending  (including  local  appropriations  beyond  the  minimum  required  amounts)  is 
projected  to  exceed  the  1997  Foundation  standard  by  approximately  $42  million.  Chapter  70 
calculations  do  not  recognize  this  extra  local  effort. 

•  Although  the  overall  statewide  assessment  appears  to  be  positive,  this  view  of  the  data  does 
not  show  how  above  Foundation  spending  (more  than  adequate)  in  some  areas  offsets  below 
Foundation  spending  (less  than  adequate)  in  others.  Four  years  into  reform,  there  are  more 
districts  (and  more  pupils)  with  less  than  adequate  required  spending,  $256.3  million  under 
goal  in  1997,  or  $399  per  pupil. 

•  Even  so,  this  shortage  is  significantly  less  than  after  the  first  year  of  reform,  when  below 
Foundation  systems  spent  nearly  $395  million,  or  $775  per  pupil  less  than  adequate  amounts. 
The  gap  between  goal  and  required  spending  decreased  by  35%  over  the  period. 

•  In  terms  of  required  school  spending,  nearly  43%  of  the  school  districts  either  achieved 
Foundation  (16)  or  at  least  got  closer  to  goal  (128).  At  the  same  time,  almost  12%  fell 
further  below  goal  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  (40).  About  34%  (1 15)  were  able  to 
maintain  their  above  foundation  status,  although  most  are  not  as  far  above  target  as  in  the 
beginning.  Thirty-eight  previously  above  Foundation  systems  fell  below  adequate  spending 
levels.  See  Appendix  II  for  specific  district  results. 

•  Actual  school  spending  shows  more  positive  results.  By  this  measure,  nearly  50%  of  school 
districts  either  achieved  Foundation  (37)  or  at  least  moved  closer  (126).  Approximately  6% 
fell  further  below  goal  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  (20).  About  40%  maintained  their 
above  Foundation  status  (142),  and  about  1/3  of  these  are  not  as  far  above  target  as  in  the 
beginning.  Twelve  previously  above  Foundation  systems  fell  below.  See  Appendix  III  for 
specific  district  results. 

•  By  either  measure,  negative  results  are  strongly  related  to  rapid  enrollment  growth  and 
corresponding  growth  in  Foundation  Budgets.  Positive  results  correlate  strongly  to  declining 
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or  moderately  growing  enrollments  and  Foundation  targets.  There  is  no  consistent 
correlation  between  growth  or  decrease  in  Foundation  Budgets  and  growth  or  decrease  in 
required  school  spending.  This  dynamic  works  contrary  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  achieving  at 
least  adequate  spending  levels  in  every  school  district  by  the  year  2000. 

•  Nonetheless,  the  historical  breadth  of  the  disparity  in  per-pupil  expenditures  found  in 
wealthier  and  poorer  communities  is  diminishing.  See  Appendix  IV  for  specific  district  data. 

Progress  to  the  Fair  Local  Effort  Goal 

•  Under  the  theory  of  Chapter  70,  the  fair  local  effort  problems  are  twofold.  Some 
communities  spend  more  than  what  is  considered  fair;  they  "work  too  hard"  to  support  their 
schools.  Others  spend  less  than  their  fair  amounts;  they  do  not  "work  hard  enough." 

•  Consistent  with  the  intent  of  Chapter  70,  as  a  group  78  communities  that  were  working  too 
hard  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  experienced  decreases  in  their  required  local 
contributions  by  approximately  $21  million.  Since  the  amount  that  is  considered  fair  for 
these  cities  and  towns  increased  by  $54  million  over  the  period,  only  about  $15  million  in 
excess  effort  remains. 

•  Also  as  intended,  169  communities  that  were  not  working  hard  enough  and  had  less  than 
adequate  school  spending  experienced  increases  in  their  required  local  contributions,  $157 
million  for  the  group.  However,  since  the  fair  amount  for  the  group  increased  by  $151 
million,  the  expenditure  of  $157  million  effectively  bought  only  $6  million  worth  of  progress 
to  goal. 

•  There  were  104  municipalities  that  began  the  process  $730  million  below  fair  local  effort. 
Yet,  because  they  had  more  than  adequate  school  spending.  Chapter  70  generally  only 
requires  this  group  to  maintain  local  effort.  Although  required  local  contributions  for  this 
group  increased  by  approximately  $100  million,  the  growth  in  the  fair  amount  for  this 
relatively  wealthy  group  outpaced  required  local  appropriations  by  $156  million.  Appendix 
V  shows  the  results  for  each  community. 

School  District  Expenditure  PatternsAVhat  is  the  Money  Buying? 

•  Chapter  70  required  spending  (from  state  and  local  resources)  in  1995,  for  a  sample  of  50 
school  districts,  was  approximately  $823  million,  an  increase  of  nearly  $71  million  over  1993 
prereform  levels.  New  state  aid  supported  over  68%  of  the  increase.  These  districts  serve 
about  146,000  pupils,  17%  of  the  statewide  enrollment. 
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•  Per-pupil  expenditures  as  determined  from  the  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Reports  for 
the  50  districts  increased  approximately  15%  from  1993  to  1995,  from  $5,315  to  $6,121.  The 
data  shows  that  two  years  into  reform  there  has  been  a  slight  shift  of  dollars  away  from 
noninstructional  items  to  the  instructional  categories  of  spending. 

•  Instructional  services  comprised  about  61.8%  of  per-pupil  spending  in  1993,  and  64.2%  in 
1995.  This  2.4  percentage  point  shift  represents  $643  additional  instructional  services 
spending  per  pupil. 

•  Most  of  this  amount  is  in  teaching  services  (including  salaries  for  teachers,  aides,  clerical  and 
support  staff,  supplies,  materials,  and  travel),  which  grew  by  $516  per  pupil.  Also 
noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  allocations  to  textbooks,  by  $25  per  pupil. 

•  Reported  expenditures  for  noninstructional  services  decreased  as  a  proportion  of  per-pupil 
spending,  from  38.2%  in  1993  to  35.8%  in  1995.  The  bulk  of  this  decrease  was  in  the 
proportion  for  operations  and  maintenance,  at  $14  less  per  pupil,  and  general  administrative 
costs,  at  $19  less  per  pupil. 

•  The  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Report  format  is  not  tailored  to  measure  expenditures 
toward  many  of  the  academic  objects  of  education  reform.  For  example,  it  does  not  detail 
expenditures  for  curriculum  development,  instructional  materials  to  support  new  curriculum 
frameworks,  science  laboratories,  or  foreign  language  classes. 

•  The  50-district  sample  is  composed  of  25  above  Foundation  systems  and  25  below 
Foundation  systems.  Data  for  these  two  subsets  shows  significant  differences  in  experience. 
The  average  per-pupil  spending  increase  for  the  below  Foundation  group  was  22%  ($1,043), 
for  a  1995  total  of  $5,705.  This  group  has  made  greater  changes  in  their  spending  patterns 
than  the  above  Foundation  group. 

•  The  average  per-pupil  spending  increase  for  the  above  Foundation  group  was  $388,  or  6% 
over  the  two-year  period,  for  a  1995  total  of  $6,859.  Typically,  this  group  allocated  greater 
portions  of  their  prereform  funds  to  direct/instructional  services  than  the  below  Foundation 
group.  The  above  Foundation  group  allocated  about  65%  of  its  per-pupil  resources  to 
instructional  services  in  1993,  and  66%  in  1995. 

•  For  the  below  Foundation  group,  instructional  services  spending  grew  from  59.7%  of  total 
per-pupil  amounts  to  63.2%.  This  shift  represents  an  additional  $819  per  pupil,  and  brings 
the  group  allocation  substantially  closer  to  the  prereform  practice  in  the  above  Foundation 
group.  Most  of  this  additional  spending  is  in  teaching  services,  $693  per  pupil.  The  average 
reported  below  Foundation  expenditure  for  textbooks  increased  by  $28  per  pupil  for  a  total  of 
$50  in  1995. 
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•  Overall,  the  50-district  sample  employed  10,100  teachers  in  1995,  446  (4.6%)  more  than  in 
1993.  About  242  teachers  left  these  districts  under  an  early  retirement  incentive  program,  so 
that  new  hires  approached  688.  The  pupil/teacher  ratio  for  the  sample  went  from  16.1/1  in 
1993  to  15.8/1  in  1995.  For  these  districts,  the  additional  teachers  hired  essentially  worked  to 
maintain  prereform  ratios. 

•  Within  the  50-district  sample,  the  25  below  Foundation  systems  increased  their  teaching 
staffs  by  318,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  25  above  Foundation  group  that  hired  128 
additional  teachers. 

•  From  1993  to  1995,  the  statewide  average  teacher  salary  grew  by  2.8%,  $1,065  for  a  total  of 
$38,521 .  This  overall  rate  of  growth  is  no  greater  than  prereform  experience. 

•  The  data  shows  significant  differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  in  teacher  salaries  in  the  25 
above  Foundation  districts  compared  to  the  25  below  Foundation  districts.  Over  the  period, 
the  average  teacher  salary  in  the  above  Foundation  group  increased  by  2.4%,  or  $903, 
bringing  the  1995  group  average  to  $39,145.  The  increase  for  the  below  Foundation  group 
was  $1,496  (4.2%),  bringing  the  1995  group  average  salary  to  $37,459  -  still  less,  but  closer 
to  the  prereform  level  in  the  above  Foundation  group. 

Non-School  Spending/The  Status  of  Other  Local  Government  Accounts 

•  Statewide  municipal  General  Fund  expenditures  grew  by  almost  $680  million  (7.8%)  from 
1993  through  1995  for  a  total  of  approximately  $9.4  billion.  School  spending  accounts  for 
about  64%  of  the  growth,  and  non-school  spending  accounts  for  36%. 

•  Net  increases  in  direct  distributions  of  state  (Cherry  Sheet)  aid  to  cities  and  towns  approached 
$435  million  over  the  two-year  period,  and  supported  approximately  64%  of  the  overall 
growth  in  local  spending.  Of  this  amount,  almost  $366  million  was  state  aid  for  various 
school  purposes  (Chapter  70  and  other  school  programs).  About  $69  million  was  state 
assistance  for  general  government  purposes. 

•  Statewide  local  spending  for  education  grew  at  over  three  times  the  3.6%  rate  of  inflation 
over  the  period,  as  did  spending  for  public  safety  functions. 

•  Non-school  spending  exceeded  the  rate  of  inflation  in  1 86  communities,  and  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  in  1 64  cities  and  towns. 

•  For  the  group  of  communities  where  non-school  spending  grew  at  less  than  the  inflation  rate, 
the  reasons  were  primarily  reductions  in  snow  removal  costs,  decreases  in  expenditures  for 
debt  service  and  fixed  costs,  and  reallocation  of  the  cost  of  certain  school  employee  benefits 
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from  non-school  fixed  costs  to  the  education  category  of  spending.  Appendix  VII  shows  the 
range  of  change  in  expenditures  for  non-school  services  from  1 993  to  1 995  for  each  city  and 
town. 

Concluding  Comments 

•  Chapter  70  has  established  an  expectation  that  projected  minimum  spending  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  will  increase  over  prereform  (1993)  amoimts  by  about  42%  or  $1.8 
billion  in  the  year  2000.  Projected  state  aid  is  scheduled  to  support  76%  of  the  growth,  with 
minimum  local  contributions  supporting  24%. 

•  To  meet  the  school  finance  reform  schedule,  an  additional  $791.2  million  will  be  required  to 
support  Chapter  70  obligations  over  the  next  three  years.  Projected  growth  in  minimum  local 
contributions  will  support  almost  1/4  of  this  amount,  approximately  $64.5  million  per  year. 
New  Chapter  70  aid  will  support  the  remainder,  at  about  $199.2  million  per  year. 

•  Factoring  the  sum  of  total  (not  just  new)  estimated  armual  spending  over  the  seven-year 
period  will  bring  the  cumulative  state  and  local  investment  to  almost  $37  billion. 

•  Four  years  into  reform,  the  growth  in  the  level  of  actual  school  spending  is  resulting  in 
considerable  progress  to  the  Foundation  Budget  goals.  Required  local  contributions  have 
decreased  for  many  communities  that  were  working  too  hard  to  support  their  schools.  Local 
contributions  have  grown  in  most  of  the  communities  that  did  not  work  hard  enough. 

•  Nonetheless,  particularly  where  higher  rates  of  enrollment  growth  cause  higher  rates  of 
growth  in  Foundation  Budget  targets,  minimum  required  spending  does  not  always  keep 
pace.  As  school  finance  reform  moves  forward,  this  is  an  issue  that  merits  further 
consideration. 

•  Although  the  Legislature  and  cities  and  towns  are  meeting  their  obligations  under  the  school 
finance  reform  schedule,  key  programmatic  initiatives  to  foster  improvement  in  student 
performance  lag  behind.  This  lack  of  progress  fiustrates  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
Education  Reform  Act,  and  dilutes  the  value  of  the  state  and  local  investments  made  over  the 
first  four  years  of  implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  work  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Auditor,  Division  of  Local 
Mandates,  assessing  progress  toward  the  goals  established  by  the  school  finance  reform 
initiative,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  (ERA)'.  The  ERA  was  drafted, 
debated,  and  enacted  against  the  backdrop  of  litigation  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  public 
school  finance  in  Massachusetts.  While  this  challenge  was  originally  filed  in  1978,  the  case  was 
twice  informally  placed  on  hold  to  allow  for  implementation  and  evaluation  of  legislative 
attempts  to  equalize  educational  resources  across  the  stated  Fifteen  years  following  the  original 
complaint,  the  state  Supreme  Judicial  Court  issued  its  decision,  McDuffy  v.  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Ojfice  of  Education,  415  Mass.  545  (1993). 

In  McDuffy,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  declared  that  the  Commonwealth  was  not  fulfilling  its 
constitutional  duty  to  educate  all  public  school  children,  ".  .  .  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor  and 
without  regard  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  community  or  district  in  which  such  children  live."^ 
While  the  Court  allowed  that  the  state  may  require  cities  and  towns  to  participate  in  school 
finance,  it  emphasized  that  it  is  ultimately  the  obligation  of  the  state  ".  .  .  to  devise  a  plan  and 
sources  of  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  constitutional  mandate."" 

On  June  18,  1993,  three  days  after  the  McDuffy  decision  was  issued,  the  ERA  was  signed  into 
law.  While  the  Chapter  70  school  finance  amendments  are  a  significant  part  of  the  Act,  the  ERA 
is  much  more  than  a  finance  reform  measure.  It  is  a  comprehensive  plan  to  implement  major 
changes  in  public  education  in  this  state.  Toward  the  overall  objective  of  improving  student 
performance,  the  law  provides  for  state  standards  of  achievement,  measures  of  competency,  and 
an  array  of  programs,  regulations,  and  guidelines  intended  to  foster  improvement. 

ERA  programs  span  from  early  childhood  to  adult  education  services,  from  instructional 
technology  to  school-based  human  services  centers.    Among  other  things,  the  law  calls  for 


'  The  ERA  became  law  by  St.  1993,  c.  71.  Section  32  of  the  Act  rewrote  Chapter  70  of  the  General  Laws,  the 
primary  law  governing  state  aid  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

^  St.  1978,  c.  367,  s.  70C  rewrote  the  then-existing  version  of  Chapter  70  of  the  General  Laws  ".  .  .  to  promote  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  [and]  to  reduce  the  reliance  upon  the  local  property  tax  in  financing 
public  schools  .  .  ."  Seven  years  later,  St.  1985,  c.  188,  s.  12  provided  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  ".  .  . 
to  accelerate  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  [of  Chapter  70.]" 

^  McDuffy  V.  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Education,  4 1 5  Mass.  545  (1993). 

"  Id. 
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statewide  curriculum  guidelines  for  core  academic  subjects,  and  statewide  student  testing  that 
will  serve  as  standards  for  awarding  high  school  diplomas.  It  provides  for  teacher  and 
administrator  performance  evaluations,  professional  development,  and  recertification  of  teachers 
every  five  years.  Moreover,  it  establishes  an  evaluation  process  for  each  school,  and  provides  for 
state  receivership  of  any  "chronically  underperforming"  school  district. 

While  the  ERA  authorizes  numerous  categorical  state  grants  for  specific  programs,  the  primary 
state  contribution  to  the  cost  of  public  education  is  provided  through  Chapter  70  of  the  General 
Laws,  as  amended  by  the  ERA.  The  revised  Chapter  70  expresses  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  school  aid  estimated  to  approach  $2.66  billion^  by  the  year  2000,  more  than  double  the 
1 993  prereform  amount.  For  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts,  the  law  sets  an  annual  "Foundation 
Budget"  for  each  school  district,  to  define  an  adequate  level  of  school  spending  to  be  supported 
by  a  combination  of  state  and  local  appropriations.  Also  for  the  first  time,  state  law  determines 
the  annual  minimum  amount  of  local  appropriations  to  be  made  for  school  support.  The  overall 
goal  is  that  each  school  system  will  be  spending  at  least  its  adequate  Foundation  Budget  amount 
by  the  year  2000,  through  a  fair  mix  of  state  and  local  resources. 

This  study  of  the  school  finance  reform  aspect  of  the  ERA  is  designed  to  measure  progress  over 
the  first  four  years  of  implementation,  1994  through  1997,  toward  the  goals  explicitly  stated  in 
Section  1  of  the  revised  Chapter  70:  fair  and  adequate  funding  for  public  schools.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  determine  whether  any  aspect  of  the  ERA  fulfills  the  constitutional  standards 
articulated  in  the  McDuffy  decision,  or  to  evaluate  programmatic  or  student  performance 
progress.  While  much  of  the  work  of  the  State  Auditor's  Division  of  Local  Mandates  is  to 
determine  the  financial  impact  of  unfiinded  state  mandates  on  cities  and  towns,  the  ERA  was 
enacted  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Mandate  Law^.  Accordingly,  this  study  was 
conducted  under  Chapter  126  of  the  Acts  of  1984,  a  measure  authorizing  the  State  Auditor  to 
review  any  law  or  regulation  having  a  significant  financial  impact  on  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  results  to  the  General  Court. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  amount  of  progress  achieved 
through  the  investment  of  over  $1  billion  in  additional  state  and  local  resources,  through  1997.  In 
Sections  1  and  2  of  this  work,  we  provide  overviews  of  the  mechanics  of  the  school  finance 


'  Estimate  by  the  state  Department  of  Education. 

G.  L.  c.  29,  s.  27C,  the  Local  Mandate  Law,  generally  provides  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  assume  the  cost  of 
state-mandated  expenses.  Nonetheless,  the  General  court  is  free  to  override  or  suspend  its  application,  and  did  so 
by  including  language  to  that  effect  in  Section  67  of  the  ERA. 
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reform  law  and  the  related  data.  In  Section  3,  we  report  progress  toward  the  first  major  goal  of 
Chapter  70:  to  achieve  adequate  spending  levels  in  every  school  district.  Section  4  addresses  the 
second  major  goal:  to  ensure  that  each  community  contributes  a  fair  level  of  local  resources  for 
school  support,  relative  to  local  wealth  or  "ability  to  pay"  factors. 

In  light  of  interests  expressed  during  pre-study  interviews  with  a  variety  of  state  and  local 
officials  concerned  with  school  finance,  this  study  addresses  two  additional,  important  questions. 
In  Section  5,  we  examine  school  district  expenditure  patterns  prereform  and  two  years  into 
reform,  and  attempt  to  determine  the  purposes  being  served  by  the  expenditure  of  additional 
school  dollars.  Finally,  in  Section  6,  we  review  the  status  of  other  local  government  accounts  to 
assess  the  stability  of  funding  for  non-school  services  in  light  of  the  current  public  interest  in 
education  reform. 

Technical  Notes 

Data  for  this  study  was  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  departments  of  Education  and  Revenue, 
imless  otherwise  noted.  Excepting  citations  to  laws  or  other  research  sources,  references  to  years 
are  state  fiscal  years. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  FINANCE  LAW  /  CHAPTER  70  OF 
THE  GENERAL  LAWS 


As  signed  into  law  on  June  18,  1993',  the  revised  Chapter  70  spans  about  20  pages;  14  of  these 
contain  over  50  definitions.  About  half  of  the  definitions  relate  to  calculating  Foundation 
Budgets,  which  establish  adequate  spending  amounts  for  each  school  district.  The  other  half 
relate  to  the  various  local  and  state  financial  obligations  established  by  the  law.  A  single 
definition  may  relate  back  to  as  many  as  six  distinct  formulas  contained  in  other  definitions.  Six 
major  Acts  contain  over  30  sections  amending  Chapter  70  or  affecting  its  application^  Few 
profess  a  full  understanding  of  this  complex  law  designed  to  accomplish  a  very  clear  goal:  fair 
and  adequate  public  school  spending. 

This  overview  of  the  mechanics  of  Chapter  70  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  broad  concepts  behind 
an  array  of  interworking  formulas  in  layman's  terms.  Using  the  law  as  in  effect  for  the  1997 
school  aid  distribution,  we  describe  the  major  variables  and  outcomes  that  determine  state  and 
local  contributions  to  school  finance  across  the  communities  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the 
aim  of  keeping  this  presentation  as  simple  as  possible,  we  do  not  describe  every  nuance  and 
exception.  For  this  reason,  this  overview  omits  any  discussion  of  school  choice  and  charter 
school  financing\ 

Using  concepts  both  explicit  and  implicit  in  the  law.  Chapter  70  is  presented  as  a  series  of  four 
steps  for  determining  state  and  local  obligations.  Step  1  is  the  calculation  of  the  local  Foundation 
Budget  to  define  an  adequate  school  spending  target.  Step  2  explains  the  local  funding  effort 
standards  designed  to  equalize  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  amongst  cities  and  towns  with 
varying  personal  incomes  and  revenue  bases.  Step  3  shows  preliminary  calculations  for  state  aid 
and  local  contribution  amounts,  and  Step  4  describes  the  methods  for  determining  final  state  and 
local  contributions. 


'  St.  1993,c.  71,s.  32. 

^  St.  1993,  c.  151;  St.  1993,  c.  495;  St.  1994,  c.  60;  St.  1995,  c.  38;  St.  1996,  c.  151;  St.  1996,  c.  204. 
^  The  School  Choice  Law  is  the  topic  of  an  upcoming  report  from  this  office. 
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The  Foundation  Budget,  Adequate  Per-Pupil  Spending 

STEP  1.  Each  year  the  law  sets  a  Foundation  Budget,  a  minimum  school  spending  target  for 
each  school  system.  Spending  at  the  Foundation  level  satisfies  the  adequate  per-pupil  spending 
intent  of  the  law.  Nothing  suggests  that  school  systems  are  limited  to  this  adequate  standard,  but 
state  aid  is  not  geared  to  supporting  voluntary,  above  Foundation  spending  beyond  certain 
minimum  guarantees. 

For  initial  Foundation  Budgets,  the  law  assigned  generic  cost  values  to  various  student 
enrollment  categories  related  to  grade  level  and  type  of  program.  For  example,  the  allotment  was 
$4,203  for  each  elementary  school  pupil;  $4,408  for  each  middle  school  pupil;  $4,598  for  each 
high  school  pupil;  and  $7,214  for  a  vocational  program  student. 

An  in-house  special  needs  pupil  would  add  $14,483  to  the  Foundation  Budget*,  while  a  bilingual 
pupil  would  add  $5,314.  Depending  upon  grade  level,  each  low-income  pupil  could  add  up  to 
$1,952  on  top  of  the  student's  enrollment  or  program  category  assignment.  Each  of  these  cost 
values  is  derived  from  19  distinct  salary,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  program  support  items\ 
In  general  terms,  the  initial  Foundation  Budget  for  each  community  was  the  sum  of  these  per- 
pupil  cost  values  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  enrollment  figures  for  the  district. 

For  subsequent  years,  each  school  system's  Foundation  Budget  is  adjusted  to  reflect  enrollment 
changes  and  inflation.  In  1994,  the  statewide  Foundation  target  was  over  $4.57  billion, 
averaging  $5,572  per  pupil.  For  1997,  the  target  rose  by  16%  to  exceed  $5.3  billion,  averaging 
$6,048  per  pupil.  Since  enrollment  is  the  major  variable  determining  the  Foundation  Budget  for 
a  particular  community,  those  with  greater  enrollments  generally  have  greater  Foundation 
Budgets.  For  example,  with  Foundation  Enrollment*  at  60,614  pupils  in  1997,  Boston's 
Foundation  Budget  is  about  $432  million.  The  next  greatest  Foundation  Budget  is  in 
Springfield,  about  $167.1  million.  Springfield's  1997  Foundation  Enrollment  is  23,755  pupils. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  island  community  of  Gosnold  with  only  six  pupils  has  the 
smallest  Foundation  Budget  at  $24,374.  The  median  1997  Foundation  target  is  about  $8.7 
million;  median  enrollment  is  1,512. 


"  The  law  does  not  allow  for  the  actual  number  of  special  needs  students.  It  uses  an  "assumed"  special  needs 
enrollment,  that  may  be  greater  or  less  than  actual  experiences. 

'  The  law  provides  that  salary  items  be  adjusted  for  labor  market  area  differences. 

"  in  general  terms.  Foundation  Enrollment  is  the  head  count  of  pupils  for  which  a  school  district  is  financially 
responsible.  Pupils  attending  regional  schools  are  included  in  the  Foundation  Enrollment  for  the  regional  school 
district. 
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By  comparing  the  prior  year's  required  spending  to  the  current  year's  Foundation  Budget,  the 
law  designates  each  school  system  as  either  above  or  below  Foundation — theoretically,  either 
above  or  below  "adequate"  per-pupil  spending.  Depending  upon  this  designation  and  the  local 
funding  effort  designation  described  below,  different  mixes  of  state  and  local  funding 
commitments  may  be  required. 

Local  Effort,  Taxpayer  Fairness 

STEP  2.  The  law  sets  the  Gross  Standard  of  Effort  (GSE)  for  each  city  and  town,  the  maximum 
amount  of  school  spending  that  will  be  required  from  revenues  raised  at  the  local  level. 
Localities  may  spend  more,  but  the  law  will  not  require  more.  The  GSE  serves  to  fill  the  local 
taxpayer  fairness  intent  of  the  law,  which  is  to  equalize  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  amongst 
cities  and  towns.  The  GSE  also  serves  as  the  local  effort  target,  presuming  that  each 
municipality  should  contribute  own-source  revenues  as  if  all  were  levying  taxes  for  schools  at  the 
state-average  rate.  Although  there  are  circumstances  where  a  city  or  town  will  not  be  required  to 
spend  at  its  GSE  level,  the  GSE  is  the  initial  measure  to  determine  whether  local  contributions 
exceed  or  fall  below  what  is  fair  in  relation  to  other  communities.  For  purposes  of  simplicity,  we 
refer  to  the  GSE  as  the  "fair  amount." 

The  law  established  an  initial  fair  amount  for  each  municipality  in  1994,  by  applying  an  assumed 
tax  rate  of  $9.40  to  each  $1,000  unit  of  adjusted  equalized  property  value'.  For  subsequent  years, 
it  is  the  prior  year's  fair  amount  multiplied  by  the  municipality's  Municipal  Revenue  Growth 
Factor  (MRGF).  The  MRGF  attempts  to  measure  the  growth  in  local  resources  from  year  to 
year,  presuming  that  a  fair  portion  of  the  growth  should  be  available  for  school  support. 

By  this  measure,  cities  and  towns  together  were  theoretically  capable  of  providing  $3.98  billion 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  1994.  This  figure  increased  over  9%  for  a  1997  statewide 
total  exceeding  $4.34  billion.  This  capacity,  however,  is  not  spread  equally  across  municipal 
borderlines. 

For  example,  Boston  has  the  greatest  fair  amount  in  1997,  about  $287  million,  followed  by 
Newton  with  nearly  $150.9  million.  Rehoboth  falls  at  the  median  level  with  approximately  $6.3 
million.  Small  communities  like  New  Ashford  and  Monroe  complete  the  range  with  fair 
amounts  of  about  $163,000  and  $99,000,  respectively'. 


'  Equalized  property  value  is  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  the  local  average  income  to  the  state  average  income. 
'  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  do  not  allocate  "effort"  to  any  regional  school  membership. 
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By  comparing  the  prior  year's  required  local  contribution  to  schools  (not  total  school  spending, 
that  would  include  Chapter  70  aid)  to  the  current  year's  fair  amount,  the  law  designates  each 
school  system  as  either  above  or  below  Effort — theoretically,  either  contributing  more  or  less 
than  a  fair  share  of  local  resources  to  school  support  relative  to  other  communities. 

Preliminary  State  and  Local  Contributions 

STEP  3.  The  law  establishes  preliminary  minimum  state  aid  and  minimum  local  contribution 
amounts  for  the  year.  These  initial  minimums  hold  as  final  requirements,  unless  specific  local 
variables  generate  a  different  result  as  happens  in  a  majority  of  school  systems.  See  Figure  1.1. 

Preliminary  State  Contributions 

Regardless  of  the  local  status  relative  to  adequate  school  spending  and  Effort,  in  general  terms 
the  law  guarantees  the  prior  year's  Chapter  70  amount,  as  may  be  adjusted,  plus  an  amount  per 
pupil.  The  adjusted  prior  year's  amount,  Base  Aid,  does  not  include  any  prior  Overburden  or 
Equity  Aid  allotments,  described  below.  The  per-pupil  amount,  termed  Minimum  Aid,  is  $75  for 
1997'. 

Preliminary  Local  Contributions 

The  amount  of  the  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  depends  upon  the  local  status'  relative  to  the 
fair  Effort  and  Foundation  targets  described  above.  By  comparing  the  prior  year's  minimum 
required  spending  amounts  to  the  current  year's  targets,  each  community  is  designated  as  above 
or  below  Effort  and  above  or  below  Foundation.  Three  general  rules  flow  fi-om  these 
designations. 

A.  Below  Effort:  For  districts  that  contribute  less  than  a  fair  amount  of  local  resources  to 
schools,  the  law  requires  maintenance  of  last  year's  local  support  plus  a  portion  of  estimated 
new  revenue  growth,  as  determined  by  the  MRGF.  The  MRGF  is  calculated  for  each 
community  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  assuming  a  2  '/2%  increase  in  the  local  levy  limit, 
and  estimating  new  property  growth  and  unrestricted  local  receipts.  Increases  in  state  general 
revenue  sharing  are  included  as  determined  by  the  legislature  fi-om  year  to  year.  On  average, 
the  1997  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  for  BELOW  EFFORT  districts  requires  a  2.49% 
increase  over  the  1996  local  contribution.  The  1997  MRGFs  range  from  7.38%  to  0.00%. 


'  1994  Minimum  Aid  was  $50  per  pupil;  1995  was  $25;  and  1996  was  $75.  Projections  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  1997  state  budget  (St.  1996,  c.  151,  s.  651)  are  that  only  $53  of  the  $75  Minimum  Aid  per  pupil  will  be 
included  in  1998  Base  Aid. 
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Section  I 


Figure  1.1 


1997  Preliminary  State  and  Local  Contributions  to  School  Support 
(Compare  1996  Spending  to  1997  Goals) 


Preliminary 

State 
Contribution 


Regardless  of  local  status 
relative  to  adequate  or  fair 
spending  goals,  the  law 
guarantees  the  prior  year's  state 
aid  amount,  as  may  be  adjusted, 
plus  an  amount  per  pupil 
($75  in  1997). 


THESE  ARE  GENERAL 
CONCEPTUAL  RULES 
WITH  A  NUMBER  OF 
EXCEPTIONS. 


Preliminary 

Local 
Contribution 


District  Co 
Less ' 
Fair  Ai 
Below 

ntributing 
rhan 
nount 
Effort 

District  Contributing 
More  Than 
Fair  Amount 
Above  Effort 


Must  maintain  prior  year's 
local  support;  plus  provide  a 

portion  of  new  revenue 
growth  (but  not  more  than 
the  fair  amount). 


Above  Foundation 

(More  than  adequate  spending) 

May  reduce  local  support  down  to 

the  fair  amount,  as  long  as 
Foundation  Target  is  maintained. 


Below  Foundation 

(Less  than  adequate  spending) 

May  reduce  local  support  down  to 
the  fair  amount,  but  not  less  than 
prereform  local  contribution. 
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Overview  of  the  Mechanics  of  (he  School  Finance  Law 


This  preliminary  rule  applies  to  all  BELOW  EFFORT  districts,  regardless  of  their 
Foundation  Budget  status.  If  these  calculations  result  in  a  Preliminary  Local  Contribution 
greater  than  the  fair  amount  (see  Step  2),  only  the  fair  amount  will  be  required. 

B.  Above  Effort  and  Above  Foundation:  In  theory,  the  law  sees  these  districts  as  spending 
more  than  adequate  amounts,  but  dedicating  local  resources  to  schools  at  a  rate  greater  than 
what  is  fair  in  relation  to  other  communities.  Accordingly,  these  districts  may  reduce  their 
prior  local  contributions  down  to  their  fair  amounts,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  would  fall 
below  their  Foundation  Budget  amounts. 

C  Above  Effort  and  BelowFoundation:  These  districts  are  viewed  as  contributing  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  local  resources,  yet  still  falling  short  of  the  adequate  school  spending  standard. 
They  may  reduce  their  prior  local  contributions  down  to  their  fair  amounts,  but  not  less  than 
their  prereform  local  contributions. 

Final  State  and  Local  Contributions 

STEP  4.  For  final  calculations,  the  status  of  districts  relative  to  Foundation  and  Effort  targets  are 
redetermined,  comparing  the  current  year's  preliminary  factors  to  the  current  year's  goals.  To 
redetermine  Foundation  status,  the  law  tests  whether  the  sum  of  preliminary  state  aid  plus  either 
the  calculated  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  or  the  fair  local  share  is  sufficient  to  achieve  or 
maintain  the  Foundation  Budget.  For  certain  communities  where  the  calculated  Preliminary 
Local  Contribution  is  still  less  than  the  fair  amount,  the  formula  assumes  the  value  of  the  fair 
amount  for  the  Preliminary  Local  Contribution'".  As  shown  in  Figure  1 .2,  if  preliminary  state 
and  calculated  or  assumed  local  contributions  are  sufficient  to  achieve  or  maintain  the 
Foundation  Budget  (i.e.  there  is  no  Foundation  Gap),  then  as  a  general  rule  the  preliminaries 
become  the  final  requirements".  If  the  preliminaries  are  insufficient  to  the  Foundation  target, 
these  districts  are  again  BELOW  FOUNDATION,  and  further  adjustments  to  the  calculated 
preliminary  state  and  local  contributions  will  be  made. 


'°  At  this  point,  the  formula  uses  either  the  total  fair  amount,  or  a  lesser  amount  if  less  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
Foundation  Budget. 

"As  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  a  1995  budget  amendment  provides  Overburden  Aid  for  certain 
communitites  in  which  the  average  personal  income  is  less  than  the  state  average,  even  though  they  have  no 
Foundation  gap. 
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Figure  1.2 


1997  Final  State  and  Local  Contributions  to  School  Support 
(Compare  Preliminary  1997  Factors  to  1997  Goals) 


Final  State  and  Local  Contributions 


THESE  ARE  GENERAL 
CONCEPTUAL  RULES 
WITH  A  NUMBER  OF 
EXCEPTIONS. 


Below  Foundation 
Districts 

Preliminary  state  and  calculated 
or  assumed  local  contributions 
yield  less  than  adequate  school 
spending: 
Foundation  Gap. 


Above  Foundation 
Districts 

Preliminary  state  and  calculated 
or  assumed  local  contributions 
are  greater  than  the  Foundation 
target  for  adequate  school 
spending. 


Preliminary  local  and  state 
contributions  are  the  final 
requirements. 
Minimum  Aid: 
$75  per  pupil  in  1997. 


Below  Effort 

Preliminary  local  contribution  is 
less  than  the  fair  amount: 
Effort  Gap. 


Above  Effort 

Preliminary  local 
contribution  is  greater 
than  the  fair  amount: 
Excess  Effort. 


Above  Average 
Wealth 

District  must 
appropriate  the 

preliminary 
contribution  plus 
56.77%  of  its  Effort 
Gap.  It  receives 
minimum  aid: 
$75  per  pupil  in  1997. 


Average  Wealth 

District  must  appropriate 
the  preliminary 
contribution.  A  mix  of 
additional  local  revenue 
and  state  Overburden  Aid 

is  required  to  close 
56.77%  of  its  Effort  Gap. 
It  also  receives  Minimum 
Aid. 


Below  Average  Wealth 

District  must  appropriate 

the  preliminary 
contribution  and  receives 
state  Overburden  Aid  to 
fill  56.77%  of  its  Effort 

Gap.  District  also 
receives  state  Foundation 
Aid  to  fill  56.77%  of  its 
Foundation  Gap. 


Average/Below  Average 
Wealth 

Preliminary  local 
contribution  is  reduced  by 
state  Equity  Aid  to  offset 

56.77%  of  its  Excess 
Effort.  District  receives 
state  Foundation  Aid  to 
fill  56.77%  of  its 
Foundation  Gap. 


As  explained  in  the  narrative,  all  districts  receive  Base  Aid  in  addition  to  the  types  shown  here.  All 
districts  are  guaranteed  at  least  $75  per  pupil  in  Minimum  Aid;  this  entitlement  is  offset  by  any 
Foundation  Aid.  Final  local  contributions  may  be  further  reduced  by  an  excess  construction  debt 
factor,  or  a  Department  of  Revenue  waiver. 
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Overview  of  the  Mechanics  of  the  School  Finance  Law 


These  further  adjustments  are  driven  by  the  local  Effort  status,  as  redetermined,  and  the  local 
wealth  status.  Effort  status  is  redetermined  by  comparing  the  calculated  Preliminary  Local 
Contribution  to  the  fair  amount.  Wealth  status  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  local  adjusted 
equalized  property  valuation  per  pupil  to  the  state  average,  $452,908  for  1997.  If  the  ratio  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  95%  of  the  state  average,  the  community  is  considered  below  average  wealth.  If 
it  is  greater  than  95%  and  less  than  120%,  the  community  is  considered  average.  A  ratio  equal  to 
or  greater  than  120%  is  above  average. 

Four  general  rules  flow  from  various  combinations  of  the  redetermined  Effort  and  wealth 
statuses  for  BELOW  FOUNDATION  districts.  Three  of  these  rules  apply  to  BELOW 
FOUNDATION  districts  that  are  still  BELOW  EFFORT  in  light  of  Preliminary  Local 
Contributions;  these  districts  have  an  Effort  Gap.  The  fourth  rule  applies  to  BELOW 
FOUNDATION  districts  that  are  still  ABOVE  EFFORT  in  light  of  the  preliminaries;  these 
districts  have  Excess  Effort. 

A.  Below  Effort,  Above  Average  Wealth:  In  theory,  these  districts  are  spending  below  adequate 
levels,  yet  they  have  the  local  fiscal  capacity  to  support  their  Foundation  Budget  targets.  The 
law  requires  these  districts  to  close  their  Effort  Gaps — the  difference  between  their 
Preliminary  Local  Contribution  and  their  fair  amount — by  increments  over  the  seven  year 
education  reform  schedule,  so  they  will  reach  their  Foundation  targets  by  the  year  2000.  The 
increment,  known  as  the  Foundation  Percentage,  is  56.77%  for  1997'^  Accordingly,  these 
districts  must  appropriate  an  amount  to  support  their  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  plus 
56.77%  of  their  Effort  Gap  for  1997.  As  they  are  deemed  capable  of  supporting  their  schools 
with  little  state  assistance,  they  receive  only  the  Preliminary  State  Contribution:  Base  Aid 
and  per-pupil  Minimum  Aid. 

B.  Below  Effort,  Average  Wealth:  The  law  considers  these  districts  capable  of  reaching  their 
Foundation  Budget  targets  by  the  end  of  the  education  reform  schedule,  but  recognizes  the 
burden  that  would  result  if  they  were  required  to  meet  their  fair  Effort  standards  immediately. 
In  this  case,  the  district  must  appropriate  its  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  plus  a  portion  of 
the  amount  of  its  Effort  Gap  to  be  closed  for  the  year  (56.77%  for  1997).  On  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  local  wealth,  the  closer  the  district  is  to  the  above-average  wealth  benchmark,  the 
greater  the  required  local  Effort.  Along  this  scale,  the  district  may  be  required  to  provide 
from  a  fraction  of  a  percent  up  to  25%  of  the  amount  of  the  Effort  Gap  to  be  closed  for  the 


The  Foundation  Percentage  was  19.94%  for  1994;  35.90%  for  1995;  and  44.85%  for  1996. 
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year.  State  Overburden  Aid  provides  the  balance,  between  99.99%  and  75%.  In  sum,  these 
districts  receive  Base  Aid,  Minimum  Aid,  and  Limited  Overburden  Aid. 

C  Below  Effort,  Below  Average  Wealth:  Compared  to  the  local  fiscal  capacity  of  others,  these 
districts  are  considered  least  capable  of  achieving  their  fair  Effort  and  adequate  school 
spending  targets  without  state  assistance.  In  this  case,  the  law  requires  only  the  Preliminary 
Local  Contribution.  The  state  provides  Overburden  Aid,  assuming  100%  of  the  Effort  Gap  to 
be  filled  for  the  year,  as  well  as  Foundation  Aid  to  provide  100%  of  the  Foimdation  Gap  to  be 
filled  for  the  year  (56.77%  for  1997)'^  Guaranteed  Base  Aid  is  also  provided. 

D.  Above  Effort,  Average  or  Below  Average  Wealth:  These  BELOW  FOUNDATION  districts 
are  viewed  as  incapable  of  reaching  their  adequate  school  spending  targets,  even  though  their 
local  contributions  exceed  what  is  considered  fair.  In  this  case,  state  Equity  Aid  is  provided 
to  offset  Excess  Effort  (56.77%  in  1997),  and  the  Preliminary  Local  Contribution  is  reduced 
by  this  amount.  State  Foundation  Aid  is  provided  to  fill  56.77%  of  the  Foundation  Gap. 
Guaranteed  Base  Aid  is  also  provided. 


"Final"  required  local  contributions  may  be  further  reduced  by  an  excess  debt  factor.  Where  the 
local  long-term  school  construction  debt  (minus  applicable  state  aid)  per  pupil  exceeds  the  state 
average,  $106  for  1997,  the  required  local  contribution  is  reduced  by  the  excess  amount.  The 
excess  debt  factor  brings  "final"  required  local  contributions  for  138  districts  down  by  $46.8 
million  in  1997.  The  reductions  range  fi-om  approximately  $1 1,600  to  $2.7  million,  and  average 
about  $340,000. 

Note  also  that  the  Department  of  Revenue  may  allow  requests  for  waivers  to  the  "final"  local 
contributions.  Waivers  may  be  granted  to  adjust  for  the  impact  of  nonrecurring  revenues; 
extraordinary  expenses;  an  excessive  MRGF;  or  a  first  year  school  building  assistance  grant. 
Waivers  are  insignificant  in  terms  of  statewide  spending,  totaling  about  $1.75  million  in  1997  for 
eight  communities.  However,  for  a  single  community,  a  waiver  may  significantly  reduce 
required  local  spending.  The  1997  range  spans  from  about  $5,200  to  $641,000.  Throughout  this 
report,  we  show  local  contribution  amounts  without  factoring  the  impact  of  waivers.  This  is 
necessary  to  present  a  consistent  and  comparable  set  of  data  across  the  1994  to  1997  reform 
period. 


"  These  districts  do  not  receive  Minimum  Aid  unless  the  Foundation  Aid  amount  is  less  than  $75  per  pupil  in  1997. 
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Overview  of  the  Mechanics  of  the  School  Finance  Law 


Again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  section  presents  general  rules  defining  state  and  local 
school  finance  obligations  under  Chapter  70.  Exceptions  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  general 
rules.  Accordingly,  an  attempt  to  describe  every  nuance  of  the  law  would  take  this  overview 
beyond  our  purpose — to  provide  a  general  framework  of  understanding,  against  which  the 
average  interested  party  may  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  toward  its  basic  goals. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  DATA:  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 


State  and  local  contributions  under  Chapter  70  have  grown  by  over  $1  billion  since  1993.  This 
section  of  the  report  explains  the  impact  of  these  investments  on  overall  school  spending  and 
spending  on  a  per-pupil  basis.  Here  we  show  how  the  accelerated  growth  in  the  rate  of  state  aid 
results  in  less  reliance  upon  local  revenues,  and  brings  Massachusetts  closer  to  national  norms 
for  state  shares  of  school  support.  Additionally,  this  section  provides  an  accounting  of  how 
Chapter  70  aid  is  generally  allocated  to  the  adequate  school  spending  and  local  taxpayer  fairness 
objectives.  Finally,  we  compare  aid  distribution  patterns  under  the  revised  Chapter  70  to  patterns 
under  prior  law,  and  demonstrate  that  the  level  of  state  aid  and  the  explicit  earmarking 
requirement  are  the  elements  of  the  new  law  most  influential  toward  achieving  its  goals. 

Net  School  Spending,  Appropriations,  and  State  and  Local  Shares 

,  The  sum  of  the  required  state  and  local  obligations  under  Chapter  70  is  termed  Net  School 
Spending.  Net  School  Spending  amounts  are  earmarked;  they  must  be  spent  for  general 
education  purposes'.  In  support  of  these  obligations,  local  governments  and  the  State  have 
increased  their  commitments  to  schools  by  over  $1  billion,  or  23.7%  since  1993,  the  year 
preceding  education  reform.  The  state  has  provided  almost  $772.7  million,  76.6%  of  the 
increase.  Cities  and  towns  provided  the  balance,  about  $236.6  million,  so  that  1997  Net  School 
Spending  approaches  $5.27  billion.  Table  2.1  shows  the  annual  and  cumulative  amounts  over 
the  reform  period. 

Compared  to  similar  prereform  appropriations,  state  aid  is  up  almost  60%,  while  required  local 
contributions  rose  almost  8%.  This  accelerated  growth  in  the  rate  of  state  support  has  resulted  in 
a  substantial  shift  in  the  historically  low  level  of  state  contribution  to  school  funding  in 
Massachusetts.  State  aid  at  about  $1.29  billion  supported  30%  of  1993  Net  School  Spending. 
See  Figure  2.1 .  Four  years  into  reform,  Chapter  70  aid  exceeding  $2  billion  supports  39%  of  Net 
School  Spending. 

The  cumulative  four  year  total  state  and  local  investment  combined  exceeds  $19.4  billion. 
Cumulative  Chapter  70  aid  approaches  $7  billion;  municipalities  have  allocated  over  $12.4 
billion  during  the  1994  to  1997  reform  period. 


General  education  purposes  do  not  include  costs  for  long-term  debt  service,  school  lunches,  transportation,  or 
programs  supported  by  certain  state  or  federal  grants. 
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Survey  of  the  Data:  State  and  Local  Contributions  to  School  Support 


Table  2.1 


1993-1997 

State  and  Local  Shares  of  Net  School  Spending  (NSS) 


Minimum 

Fiscal 

Local 

%of 

Change 

Change 

Year 

Contribution 

NSS 

Whole  $ 

% 

1993 

$2,970,346,457 

69.74% 

1994 

2,998,488,902 

67.67% 

$28,142,445 

0.95% 

1995 

3,125,452,718 

65.82% 

126,963,816 

4.23% 

1996 

3,147,097,130 

63.21% 

21,644,412 

0.69% 

1997 

3,206,974,180 

60.87% 

59,877,050 

1.90% 

1993  to  1997 

$15,448,359,387 

-8.87% 

$236,627,723 

7.97% 

1  QQA  tn  1  Q07 

CI"?  478  ni'>  o'^n 

-D.OU  /O 

S;7nS  48^  778 
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%  nf 
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Year 

Aid 

NSS 

Whole  S 

% 

1993 

$1,288,915,996 

30.26% 

1994 

1,432,831,982 

32.33% 

$143,915,986 

11.17% 

1  yy  J 

1  ,UZZ,Oo  1,0/0 

jt.  1  o  /o 
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1996 

1,831,818,548 

36.79% 

209,136,670 

12.89% 

1997 

2,061,593,704 

39.13% 

229,775,156 

12.54% 

1993  to  1997 

$8,237,842,108 

8.87% 

$772,677,708 

59.95% 

1994  to  1997 

$6,948,926,112 

6.80% 

$628,761,722 

43.88% 

Fiscal 

Net  School 

Change 

Change 

Year 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

1993 

$4,259,262,453 

1994 

4,431,320,884 

$172,058,431 

4.04% 

1995 

4,748,134,596 

316,813,712 

7.15% 

1996 

4,978,915,678 

230,781,082 

4.86% 

1997 

5,268,567.884 

289,652,206 

5.82% 

1993  to  1997 

$23,686,201,495 

$1,009,305,431 

23.70% 

1994  to  1997 

$19,426,939,042 

$837,247,000 

18.89% 
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Figure  2.1 

1993  and  1997 
State  and  Local  Contributions  to  Net  School  Spending 


1993 


State  Aid 
30  % 


Local 
Contribution 
70  % 


$4,259,262,453 


1997  Minimum 
State  Aid  Local 


$5,268,567,884 


Enrollment  Growth,  Spending  Per  Pupil 

Foundation  Enrollments  increased  from  809,477  pupils  in  1993  to  879,473  in  1997.  The  public 
schools  are  now  serving  69,996  more  students,  an  increase  of  about  8.6%.  Due  to  this  significant 
growth,  the  rate  of  increase  in  per-pupil  spending  is  less  than  the  23.7%  overall  increase  in  Net 
School  Spending.  See  Table  2.2. 
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Survey  of  the  Data:  State  and  Local  Contributions  to  School  Support 


Table  2.2 

1993  - 1997 

Enrollment  Growth 
Local  and  State  Shares  of  Required  Per-Pupil  Net  School  Spending  (NSS) 


Fiscal 

Found 

% 

Min. 

%of 

State 

%of 

Total 

Year 

Enroll. 

Change 

Local 

Total 

Aid 

Total 

NSS 

1993 

809,477 

$3,669 

70% 

$1,593 

30% 

$5,262 

1994 

820,430 

1.4% 

3,655 

68% 

1,746 

32% 

5,401 

1995 

836,478 

2.0% 

3,736 

66% 

1,940 

34% 

5,676 

1996 

860,301 

2.8% 

3,658 

63% 

2,129 

37% 

5,787 

1997 

879,473 

2.2% 

3,646 

61% 

2,345 

39% 

5,991 

Change 

1993  to  1997 

69,996 

8.6% 

$  (23) 

( 9%) 

$  752 

9% 

$  729 

Table  2.2  shows  that  since  1993,  per-pupil  Net  School  Spending  statewide  has  grown  by  $729, 
an  increase  of  13.85%,  for  a  1997  total  of  $5,991.  While  state  aid  per  pupil  increased  steadily 
over  the  period,  an  average  of  $188  per  year,  statewide  minimum  required  local  contributions 
decreased  on  a  per-pupil  basis,  down  .63%.  The  shift  in  the  state  share  of  per-pupil  spending 
parallels  the  shift  in  the  state  share  of  overall  spending  amounts,  increasing  from  about  30%  to 
39%  over  the  period. 

Effect  of  Enrollment  Growth  and  Inflation,  Real  Purchasing  Power 

Per-pupil  spending  is  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  overall  Net  School  Spending  because 
enrollment  growth  diminishes  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  reform  appropriations,  as  does 
inflation.  Approximately  $400  million  would  be  required  to  serve  the  69,996  new  pupils  at  1993 
service  levels.  Moreover,  we  estimate  that  the  effects  of  inflation  consume  approximately  $90 
million^  That  is,  it  would  require  about  $90  million  more  in  terms  of  1997  monetary  values  to 
maintain  1993  service  levels  for  the  then-existing  student  body.  Together,  enrollment  growth 
and  inflation  consume  approximately  $490  million  or  49%  of  the  $1  billion  additional  state  and 


^  Estimate  based  upon  projections  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  data,  Implicit  Price  Deflator  for  State  and 
Local  Governments. 
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local  appropriations  since  1993.  The  $510  million  balance  represents  real  new  purchasing 
power,  about  $580  more  per  pupil. 

While  most  of  this  report  focuses  on  school  spending  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  it  is  important 
to  keep  real  purchasing  power  in  mind.  To  simplify  the  presentation,  we  refer  only  occasionally 
to  inflationary  factors. 

Actual  Compared  to  Minimum  Net  School  Spending 

Due  to  a  1995  budget  amendment\  the  term  Net  School  Spending  is  the  sum  of  state  Chapter  70 
aid  and  the  minimum  required  local  contribution.  Chapter  70  calculations  do  not  include 
amounts  conmiunities  may  spend  for  general  school  purposes  beyond  the  minimums.  On  a 
statewide  basis,  cities  and  towns  have  spent  about  $672  million  more  than  strictly  required  from 
1994-1997,  as  shown  in  Table  2.3. 

Table  2.3 

1994-1997 

Minimum  Required  and  Actual  Local  Contributions 


Fiscal 

Whole  $ 

/o 

Year 

Required 

Actual 

Difference 

Difference 

1994 

$2,998,488,902 

$3,107,950,344 

$109,461,442 

3.7% 

1995 

3,125,452,718 

3,254,715,178 

129,262,460 

4.1% 

1996 

3,147,097,130 

3,353,024,650  * 

205,927,520 

6.5% 

1997 

3,206,974,180 

3,434,469,034  ** 

227,494,854 

7.1% 

Total 

$12,478,012,930 

$13,150,159,206 

$672,146,276 

5.4% 

*  1996  Budgeted  Amount 
**  1997  Projected  Amount 


The  apparent  intent  of  the  amendment  was  to  remove  a  perceived  disincentive  to  local 
appropriations  exceeding  the  minimum.  That  is,  if  local  budget  makers  were  obligated  to 
maintain  voluntary  additional  spending  in  future  years,  they  may  be  less  likely  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  required  amounts. 


'  St.  1995,  c.  38,  s.  265. 
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Nonetheless,  using  required  Net  School  Spending  as  opposed  to  actual  amounts  artificially 
discounts  local  effort  and  progress  towards  the  goals  of  the  law.  Factoring  actual  Net  School 
Spending  (Chapter  70  aid  plus  actual  local  contributions)  into  the  analysis  shows  that  the 
projected  increase  in  appropriations  statewide  is  50%  greater  than  Chapter  70  recognizes.  While 
required  Net  School  Spending  went  up  just  over  $1  billion,  actual  amounts  grew  by  over  $1.6 
billion,  for  projected  1997  spending  approaching  $5.5  billion.  On  a  statewide  basis,  this  extra 
local  effort  effectively  offsets  the  negative  impact  of  enrollment  growth  and  inflation  on  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  reform  dollars  reported  above. 

As  notes  to  Table  2.3  indicate,  however,  we  obtained  limited  final  actual  school  spending  data. 
Final  figures  are  available  for  1994  and  1995;  1996  numbers  are  amounts  budgeted  by  school 
committees  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Actual  spending  data  for  1997  is  projected.  For 
this  reason,  some  elements  of  analysis  are  limited  to  the  parameters  of  minimum  required  Net 
School  Spending.  Later  in  this  report,  we  apply  Net  School  Spending  and  actual  or  budgeted 
spending  (through  1 996)  to  show  the  different  results  in  measuring  progress  toward  the  Chapter 
70  goals  for  specific  school  districts. 

Chapter  70  Aid  Components 
Hold-Harmless 

As  previously  explained.  Chapter  70  aid  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  components  designed  to 
assist  distinct  local  circumstances.  The  starting  point  in  the  first  year  was  the  allocation  of  so- 
called  "hold-harmless"  aid,  providing  almost  $1.3  billion''  to  school  districts  according  to  the 
1993  distribution  schedule.  Typical  of  many  states'  reform  efforts,  the  new  law  does  not  reach 
back  to  change  distributions  made  on  the  basis  of  prior  law.  The  purpose  of  such  hold-harmless 
provisions  is  to  ease  the  transition  to  a  new  program,  and  to  counter  the  likely  resistance  to  an  aid 
plan  that  might  provide  decreased  state  assistance  to  any  particular  school  district. 

Accordingly,  nearly  90%  of  1 994  Chapter  70  aid  was  distributed  without  regard  to  the  adequate 
school  spending  and  equity  aims  of  the  law.  For  example,  46%  ($84.8  million)  of  new  school 
aid  in  1993  was  distributed  without  regard  to  local  need  or  fiscal  ability;  each  school  system 
received  $100  per  pupil  out  of  this  amount.  As  new  state  appropriations  in  support  of  the  law 
grow,  aid  distributions  should  more  closely  mirror  reform  goals.  In  1997,  hold-harmless 
guarantees  drive  only  63%  of  the  distribution.  By  the  year  2000,  this  ratio  should  fall  to  about 


"*  $1,288,915,966  is  the  sum  of  comparable  prereform  school  aid  appropriations. 
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45%.  Since  hold-harmless  provisions  slow  the  pace  of  progress  to  reform  objectives,  an 
assessment  of  this  progress  must  focus  on  the  new  aid. 

New  Aid 

The  five  core  components  of  Chapter  70  aid  are  described  in  Section  1  of  this  report.  In 
summary,  they  are: 

BASE  AID:  Every  district  receives  its  prior  year's  Chapter  70  amount,  excluding  any 
Overburden  or  Equity  Aid  allotments.  The  bulk  of  base  aid  is  a  reclassification  of  the  prior 
year's  aid  components.  "New"  base  aid,  if  any,  is  the  result  of  adjustments. 

MINIMUM  AID:  Every  district  is  guaranteed  new  aid  of  at  least  a  certain  amoimt  per  pupil,  $75 
in  1997. 

FOUNDATION  AID:  The  state  aids  certain  average  and  below  average  wealth  districts  in 
reaching  their  adequate  school  spending  targets. 

EQUITY  AID:  The  state  provides  aid  to  reduce  local  excess  effort  for  below  Foundation 
communities  that  provide  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  school  support. 

OVERBURDEN  AID:  Due  to  local  wealth  factors,  the  law  considers  certain  below  Foundation, 
below  Effort  communities  unable  to  contribute  what  would  otherwise  be  fair.  Overburden  aid 
works  toward  closing  the  Effort  Gaps  for  these  localities  over  time^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  core  aid  components  geared  specifically  to  the  adequate  spending  and 
equity  aims  of  the  law,  the  Chapter  70  appropriation  includes  amounts  for  certain  state 
obligations  for  the  School  Choice  and  Charter  School  programs.  The  1994  and  1995 
appropriations  included  incentive  aid  to  encourage  the  expansion  or  formation  of  regional  school 
districts.  The  1995  appropriation  included  a  one-time  adjustment  for  select  districts. 

Across  the  core  component  and  other  categories,  the  state  distributed  over  $772.7  million  in  new 
school  aid  since  1993.  Table  2.4  shows  the  specific  annual  allocations. 

The  majority,  63%,  of  new  Chapter  70  aid  was  distributed  to  help  below  Foundation  systems 
reach  their  adequate  school  spending  targets.  These  were  primarily  below  average  wealth 
communities.  See  Figure  2.2.  Minimum  per-pupil  aid  guarantees  consumed  over  1 1%  of  new 
amounts.  Aid  to  address  local  effort,  local  taxpayer  equity  concerns  was  14%.  In  sum,  90%  was 


Certain  districts  receive  Overburden  Aid  in  1997,  even  though  they  have  no  Foundation  gap.  See  prior  section  of 
this  report. 
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distributed  in  furtherance  of  explicit  reform  goals.  About  $75  million,  or  10%,  was  based  on 
obligations  outside  of  the  parameters  of  the  school  finance  law. 


Table  2.4 


1994-  1997 
New  School  Aid  Components 


1994  -  1997 


Aid 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Total 

Component 

New  Aid 

New  Aid 

New  Aid 

New  Aid 

New  Aid 

Base  Aid  Adjustment 

$  5,307,133 

$  (119,282) 

$  2,179,826 

$   

$  7,367,677 

Minimum 

22,720,758 

9,476,200 

29,514,114 

30,384,476 

92,095,548 

Foundation 

60,861,072 

124,353,853 

144,080,416 

156,370,299 

485,665,640 

Equity 

14,732,662 

16,531,187 

(6,784,767) 

1,676,773 

26,155,855 

Overburden 

26,969,412 

15,984,118 

24,627,801 

18,939,360 

86,520,691 

New  Region 

3,603,890 

16,503,164 

20,107,054 

Choice  /  Charter 

9,721,059 

4,940,652 

17,699,284 

22,404,248 

54,765,243 

Aid  Adjustment 

2,180,004 

(2,180,004) 

TOTAL 

$143,915,986 

$189,849,896 

$209,136,670 

$229,775,156 

$772,677,708 

Figure  2.2 


Aid  Categories  as  a  %  of 
Total  New  Chapter  70  Aid 


New  School  Aid  Components  1994  -  1997 


7%  1% 


$  772,677,708 


□  Base  Aid  Adjustment 
BMinimuin 

O  Foundation 
ID  Equity 

□  Overburden 
■  New  Region 

B  Choice/Charter 
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The  National  Context 

As  stated  earlier,  the  accelerated  rate  of  the  growth  of  state  Chapter  70  aid  has  resulted  in  the 
Commonwealth  paying  a  greater  percentage  of  local  school  costs.  To  show  this  progress  in 
context  of  national  and  regional  norms,  we  contacted  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
which  provided  data  collected  by  the  National  Education  Association  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
shares  of  school  support^.  As  this  data  includes  elements  of  school  spending  that  are  not  in  the 
Chapter  70  definition  of  Net  School  Spending,  the  ratios  presented  here  are  different  fi-om  those 
reported  earlier.  Nonetheless,  because  the  elements  are  consistent  across  the  states,  the  data 
provides  useful  comparisons.  Since  the  recent  trend  of  significant  armual  increases  in  school  aid 
began  in  1993,  we  compared  1992  national  and  regional  variables  to  1996,  the  most  recent 
available  data.  For  these  two  years,  Table  2.5  shows  the  national  average;  the  New  England 
average;  and  Massachusetts'  federal,  state,  and  local  shares  of  school  support. 

Table  2.5 

1992  and  1996 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  (%)  Shares  of  School  Support 


1992  Averages 

1996  Averages 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Federal 

State 

Local 

National 

6.4 

47.9 

45.7 

7.0 

47.7 

45.3 

New  England 

4.8 

33.6 

61.6 

5.1 

36.0 

58.9 

Massachusetts 

5.8 

32.2 

62.1 

5.6 

36.1 

58.2 

Source:  National  Education  Association,  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics" 
Items  may  not  total  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


As  a  group,  the  New  England  states  have  lagged  behind  national  averages  in  state  support  of 
public  education.  Massachusetts  contributed  close  to  the  New  England  average  in  both  1 992  and 
1996.  New  Hampshire  provided  the  smallest  portion  of  school  support  among  the  New  England 
states  in  both  years,  about  7.8%.  Also,  in  both  years  New  Hampshire  relied  more  heavily  on 
local  revenues  for  school  support  than  any  other  state.  Maine  was  the  greatest  New  England  state 
contributor  to  schools,  providing  about  48%  in  both  years,  just  above  the  national  average. 


*  Source:  National  Education  Association,  "Estimates  of  School  Statistics." 
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While  Massachusetts  fell  15.7  percentage  points  behind  the  national  average  in  1992,  this  gap 
has  narrowed  to  1 1.6  percentage  points  in  1996.  Massachusetts  ranked  47'*"  among  the  50  states 
in  state  support  of  schools  in  1992.  In  1996  there  were  five  states  contributing  a  smaller  share.' 

Overall  State  Aid  Distribution  Patterns 

Prior  to  measuring  progress  toward  the  adequate  and  fair  school  spending  goals  of  Chapter  70 
(Sections  4  and  5  of  this  report),  we  questioned  whether  overall  state  aid  distribution  patterns 
now  differ  appreciably  from  prereform  patterns.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  school  finance 
reform  would  lead  to  some  change  in  how  the  Commonwealth  is  spending,  or  allocating,  its 
school  aid  investment.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  the  revised  Chapter  70  provides  less 
generous  allocations  to  average  and  above  average  wealth  communities  than  prior  laws.  Testing 
this  theory,  we  found  that  aid  distribution  patterns  three  years  into  reform  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  over  the  three  years  preceding  reform. 

The  1991-1993  period  contrasts  sharply  in  the  allocation  formulas  used  and  the  levels  of 
appropriations  when  compared  to  the  early  reform  period.  In  1991  and  1992,  the  comparable  aid 
accounts  were  either  reduced  or  level  funded  from  prior  years.  Reductions  were  applied  to 
previous  distributions  primarily  determined  by  a  so-called  "needs  based"  formula.  The  formula 
factored  weighted  pupil  enrollments,  population  density,  road  mileage,  age  of  housing  stock, 
local  fiscal  ability  measures,  and  others.  Amounts  determined  by  the  needs  based  formula  were 
partially  allocated  as  school  aid.  In  1993,  comparable  school  aid  accounts  were  increased  by 
about  $185  million:  $100  million  through  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  for  low- 
spending  districts  and  $85  million  for  all  districts  on  the  basis  of  $100  per  pupil.  The  significant 
changes  to  the  school  aid  formulas  contained  in  the  revised  Chapter  70  are  described  previously 
in  this  report. 

To  compare  aid  distribution  patterns,  we  selected  the  321  school  districts  that  maintained  the 
same  operating  structure  across  grade  levels  from  1991  through  1996.  This  selection  process 
deletes  districts  that  would  skew  the  data  with  large  shifts  in  aid  due  to  withdrawal  from  or  entry 
into  a  regional  school  district.  For  each  district  we  combined  the  comparable  school  aid  receipts 
over  the  1991  through  1993  period,  then  for  the  1994  through  1996  period^  Each  of  these  sums 


'  Hawaii  led  the  50  states  in  1996,  contributing  89.5%  from  state  revenues,  followed  by  New  Mexico  at  74.3%. 
After  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota  contributed  the  least  at  25.8%. 

'  Combined  1994-1996  aid  does  not  include  allocations  to  support  School  Choice  and  Charter  School 
reimbursements  or  regional  school  incentives.  These  allocations  do  not  relate  specifically  to  the  fmance  reform 
goals,  nor  are  they  comparable  to  prereform  allocations. 
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was  then  shown  as  a  percentage  of  total  aid  for  the  respective  period.  Comparing  each  district's 
"piece  of  the  pie"  before  and  after  reform,  remarkably  little  change  resulted  in  light  of  the  major 
formula  changes. 

As  shown  in  Table  2.6,  the  aid  distribution  share,  that  is  "piece  of  the  pie,"  was  within  a  range  of 
change  of  plus  or  minus  one  tenth  of  a  percentage  point  for  308  of  the  321  districts.  The  "piece 
of  the  pie"  was  no  different  for  139  of  these  308.  The  data  shows  that  the  new  distribution 
formulas  made  a  difference  greater  than  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point  for  13  of  these  districts. 
The  greatest  increase  in  a  district's  share  was  0.48  of  a  percentage  point;  the  greatest  decrease 
was  -0.41 .  The  average  change  was  zero. 


Table  2.6 


1991  -  1993  versus  1994  -  1996 
Frequency  Distribution  Number  of  Districts  Experiencing 
Change  in  Portion  of  State  Aid 


Percentage  Point  Change 
1991  -  1993 
to 

1994  -  1996 

Number  of 
Districts 

0.40  to  0.49 

2 

0.30  to  0.39 

2 

0.20  to  0.29 

3 

0.10to0.19 

3 

0.00  to  0.09 

160 

0.00 

139 

-0.00  to  -0.09 

9 

-0.10  to  -0.19 

1 

-0.20  to  -0.29 

1 

-0.30  to -.039 

1 

-0.40  to  -0.49 

0 
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Table  2.7  shows  the  cumulative  resuhs  over  the  two  time  periods  for  the  321  districts  grouped  by 
wealth  status.  Regional  schools  appear  separately,  as  they  have  no  property  tax  base  for 
determining  wealth  status.  As  a  group,  below  average  wealth  districts  received  66.93%  of  the 
1991-1993  aid;  they  received  66.96%  of  the  1994-1996  amounts;  and  67.05%  of  the  cumulative 
increase  over  the  two  periods.  Above  average  wealth  districts  received  a  slightly  greater  portion 
of  the  1994-1996  aid,  5.47%  compared  to  5%  in  the  earlier  period;  they  received  6.78%  of  the 
new  increased  aid.  The  results  show  similarly  consistent  patterns  for  average  wealth  districts  and 
regional  schools.  Shares  of  state  aid  over  the  two  periods  and  the  percentage  point  change  are 
shovm  in  Appendix  I  for  each  of  the  321  districts. 

Hold-harmless  aid,  described  above,  influences  these  results.  About  80%  of  the  statewide 
cumulative  1994-1996  aid  distribution  was  determined  by  hold-harmless  principles.  Even  so, 
the  combined  distribution  of  over  $1  billion  from  1994  through  1996  by  the  revised  Chapter  70 
formulas  made  little  difference  in  the  overall  patterns  of  state  aid  distribution.  This  suggests  that 
the  old  and  new  laws  may  have  more  in  cormnon  than  might  be  expected. 

These  commonalties  can  be  seen  in  rather  simple  terms.  Both  prereform  and  reform  mechanisms 
distribute  the  majority  of  aid  in  relation  to  the  local  "gap"  between  a  defined  fiscal  need  and  a 
defined  local  fiscal  ability  to  serve  the  need.  The  fact  that  the  pre-reform  measure  of  need 
included  noneducational  factors  seems  to  make  little  difference  in  the  outcomes.  Both 
mechanisms  embody  hold-harmless  principles,  and  guarantee  minimum  aid  where  no  gap  exists. 

There  are,  however,  significant  differences  in  prereform  and  postreform  school  aid  distributions. 
First,  the  state  is  providing  significantly  greater  amounts  of  aid,  decreasing  the  overall  reliance 
on  local  revenues — primarily  property  taxes — for  school  support.  Second,  the  state  aid  is 
explicitly  earmarked  for  general  education  purposes,  unlike  prior  distributions.  Earmarking  is 
accompanied  by  local  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  intended  to  assure  that  new  state  aid 
supplements  and  does  not  supplant  local  appropriations. 

In  light  of  these  differences,  the  next  two  sections  of  this  report  examine  progress  toward  the 
adequate  school  spending  and  taxpayer  equity  goals  of  school  finance  reform. 
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Table  2.7 


State  Aid  Distribution  Patterns 
(321  Districts) 


Combined  Aid 
1991  -  1993 


Count  125 
Average  $  18,379,657 

Total  $2.297.457,171 
%  of  Total  State  Aid 
%  of  Increase  within  Status  Group 
%  Share  of  Total  Increased  Aid 


Combined  Aid 
1994  -  1996 


Share  of 
State  Aid 
1991-1993 


Share  of 
State  Aid 
1994-1996 


%  Point 
Difference 


BELOW  AVERAGE  WEALTH  STATUS 


125 

$  25.007,045 
S3.125.880.673 


125 
0.54% 


66,93% 


125 
0.54% 


66.96% 


.00 


Whole  $ 
Difference 


$  6.627,388 
$  828,423.502 


% 
Change 


52.45% 


36.06% 
67.05% 


Count 

Average 

Total 


35 

$  9,320,757 
$  326.226.491 


%  of  Total  State  Aid 

%  of  Increase  within  Status  Group 

%  Share  of  Total  Increased  Aid 


AVERAGE  WEALTH  STATUS 


35 

$  13,167,216 
$  460.852.555 


35 
0.27% 


9.50% 


35 
0.28% 


9.87% 


.01 


$  3,846.459 
$  134.626,064 


45.62% 


41.27% 
10.90% 


Count 

Average 

Total 


85 

$  2,018,586 
S  171.579.803 


%  of  Total  State  Aid 

%  of  Increase  within  Status  Group 

%  Share  of  Total  Increased  Aid 


ABOVE  AVERAGE  WEALTH  STATUS 


85 

$  3,003,923 
S  255.333.443 


85 
0.06% 


5.00% 


85 
0.06% 


5.47% 


.01 


$  985,337 
$  83.753,640 


96.10% 


48.81% 
6.78% 


Count 

Average 

Total 


76 

$  8.386,306 
S  637,359,239 


%  of  Total  State  Aid 

%  of  Increase  within  Status  Group 

%  Share  of  Total  Increased  Aid 


REGIONAL  SCHOOLS  "NO  WEALTH  STATUS' 


76 

$  10,869,583 
S  826,088,324 


76 
0.24% 


18.57% 


76 
0.23% 


17.70% 


(.01) 


$  2,483,277 
$  188,729,085 


32.06% 


29.61% 
15.28% 


Count 

Average 

Total 

%  Increase 


321 

$  10.693,529 
$3,432.622,704 


TOTAL  (321  Districts) 


321 

$  14,542,539 
$4,668,154.995 


321 
0.31% 
100.00% 


321 
0.31% 
100.00% 


.00 


$  3,839,010 
$1,235,532,291 


58.44% 


35.99% 
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PROGRESS  TOWARD  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL 
SPENDING 


The  first  major  goal  of  Chapter  70  is  to  achieve  at  least  adequate  school  spending  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  year  2000.  As  described  in  Section  1  of  this  report,  the  standard  for 
adequate  school  spending  is  the  Foundation  Budget,  calculated  annually  for  each  school  district. 
There  are  a  number  of  measures  to  evaluate  progress  toward  this  goal,  and  depending  upon 
which  measure  is  used,  the  results  may  appear  to  be  more  or  less  positive.  In  this  section  of  the 
report,  we  show  how  the  statewide  Foundation  standard  has  grown  over  time,  and  report 
progress  toward  this  goal. 

First  we  show  progress  in  terms  of  the  overall  statewide  experience,  measured  by  the  criterion 
defined  in  Chapter  70,  minimum  required  spending.  Minimum  required  spending  includes 
expenditures  made  from  state  aid  and  local  resources.  Since  districts  spending  above 
Foundation  offset  below  Foundation  spending  in  others  at  the  statewide  level,  we  next  show  the 
aggregate  results  after  sorting  districts  into  above  and  below  Foundation  groups.  At  the 
individual  school  district  level,  we  report  the  extent  that  minimum  required  spending  in  each 
district  has  brought  them  closer  to  or  further  away  from  its  Foundation  Budget  goal  four  years 
into  reform. 

It  is  important  to  evaluate  progress  to  Foundation  goals  by  the  minimum  required  spending 
measure,  because  it  is  the  criterion  that  sets  into  motion  the  various  Chapter  70  state  aid  and 
local  contribution  calculations.  Nonetheless,  this  measure  does  not  always  reflect  the  reality  of 
actual  local  experience.  As  reported  earlier,  most  school  systems  spend  more  than  what  is 
strictly  required  by  the  law.  Accordingly,  we  next  show  progress  to  Foundation  at  the  district 
level  measured  by  actual  school  spending,  a  test  that  includes  voluntary  local  school  support 
above  the  mandatory  minimums. 

Also  beyond  the  Chapter  70  criteria,  the  final  exercise  in  this  section  compares  the  disparity  in 
the  range  of  per-pupil  expenditures  across  the  Commonwealth,  prereform  and  currently.  This 
analysis  shows  that  the  state's  renewed  commitment  to  school  finance  has  significantly  lessened 
the  disparities  between  wealthier  and  poorer  communities. 

The  Statewide  Foundation  Budget  Standard 

It  is  important  to  note  that  prior  to  the  Chapter  70  revisions,  Massachusetts  had  no  state  standard 
for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  school  spending  other  than  comparing  specific  local 
circumstances  to  state  averages.  Although  the  Foundation  Budget  benchmark  is  considered  to 
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be  a  minimal  measure  of  adequacy,  not  excellence,  it  has  established  an  expectation  that 
spending  will  grow  significantly  over  the  reform  period.  Table  3.1  shows  that  statewide 
Foundation  Budgets  have  grown  by  about  $748  million,  or  16.4%  since  1994.  The  1997  target 
exceeds  $5.3  billion.  Because  enrollment  growth  is  the  major  factor  driving  Foundation  Budget 
growth,  the  rate  of  increase  in  Foundation  targets  is  2  1/2  times  greater  than  the  estimated  rate  of 
inflation  over  the  reform  period.  On  a  per-pupil  basis,  the  adequacy  standard  is  $6,048  in  1 997, 
an  increase  of  $476  or  8.5%  since  the  first  year  of  reform.  Over  the  next  three  years,  the 
standard  is  projected  to  increase  by  another  $700  million  to  exceed  $6  billion  statewide  in  the 
year  2000'. 

Required  Net  School  Spending  in  Relation  to  Foundation  Amounts 

Table  3.1  also  shows  how  required  spending  (from  both  state  and  local  resources)  statewide  falls 
short  of  the  adequacy  goal  on  a  whole  dollar  and  per-pupil  basis.  Contrary  to  the  expectation 
that  this  deficit  would  shrink  steadily  over  the  reform  schedule,  during  the  third  year  (1996)  it 
grew  by  over  40%.  This  is  due  to  the  amendment  providing  that  voluntary  local  spending 
beyond  the  minimum  requirements  is  not  factored  into  Chapter  70  calculations^  Nonetheless, 
overall  required  spending  grew  in  relation  to  the  Foundation  targets  over  the  period  from  about 
97%  in  1994  to  99%  in  1997.  Statewide  required  school  spending  is  now  approximately  $50.7 
million  under  goal.  Actual  spending  (including  local  contributions  beyond  the  minimum)  is 
projected  to  exceed  the  1997  Foundation  Budget  standard  by  about  $177  million. 

While  it  is  appropriate  to  assess  the  overall  statewide  spending  status  in  relation  to  the 
Foundation  standard,  in  this  exercise  below  Foundation  spending  in  specific  school  districts  is 
offset  by  above  Foundation  spending  in  others.  Although  the  net  data  shows  statewide  required 
school  spending  at  99%  of  target  in  1997,  specific  school  district  experiences  range  from  65% 
of  Foundation  to  over  200%\ 


'  This  projection  is  derived  from  inflation  estimates  and  enrollment  forecasts  provided  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research.  It  closely  parallels  projections  by  the  Foundation  Budget  Review 
Commission  in  its  "First  Report,"  February  1996. 

•  See  Section  2. 

'  Eight  districts  serving  fewer  than  20  pupils  fall  outside  this  range  due  to  unique  circumstances. 
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Table  3.1 

1994  -  1997 

Statewide  Foundation  Targets  and  Required  Spending 


FOUNDATION  TARGETS 


Fiscal 

Foundation 

Change 

Per 

Change 

Year 

Targets 

Whole  $ 

% 

Pupil 

Whole  $ 

% 

1994 

$4,571,643,817 

$  5,572 

1995 

$4,827,959,836 

$256,316,019 

5.6% 

$  5,772 

$200 

3.6% 

1996 

$5,093,115,634 

265,155,798 

5.5% 

$  5,920 

148 

2.6% 

1997 

$5,319,295,365 

226,179,731 

4.4% 

$  6,048 

128 

2.2% 

(1994  -  1997  Change 
based  on  Total) 

$  747,651,548 

16.4% 

$476 

8.5  % 

MINIMUM  REQUIRED  NET  SCHOOL  SPENDING 


Fiscal 

Minimum  Req'd. 

Change 

Per 

Change 

Year 

NSS 

Whole  $ 

% 

Pupil 

Whole  $ 

% 

1994 

$4,431,320,884 

$5,401 

1995 

$4,748,134,596 

$316,813,712 

7.2% 

$5,676 

$275 

5.1% 

1996 

$4,978,915,678 

230,781,082 

4.9% 

$  5,787 

111 

2.0% 

1997 

$5,268,567,884 

289,652,206 

5.8% 

$  5,991 

204 

3.5% 

(1994  - 

1997  Change 

based  on  Total) 

$  837.247.000 

18.9% 

$590 

10.9% 

MINIMUM  REQUIRED  SPENDING  COMPARED 
TO  FOUNDATION  TARGETS 


Fiscal  Year 

Amount  Below  Target 

%  of  Target 

Per  Pupil  $ 
to  Target 

Per  Pupil 
%  of  Target 

1994 

$(140,322,933) 

96.9% 

$(171) 

96.9% 

1995 

$  (  79,825,240) 

98.3% 

$  (96) 

98.3% 

1996 

$(114,199,956) 

97.8% 

$(133) 

97.8% 

1997 

$  (50,727.481) 

99.0% 

$  (57) 

99.1% 
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Required  Spending  in  Below  Foundation  Compared  to  Above  Foundation 
Districts 

The  ''problem"  Chapter  70  seeks  to  remedy  is  less  than  adequate  school  spending.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  reform,  required  spending  in  204  districts  was  approximately  $394.8  million 
under  goal.  The  1994  average  expenditure  in  these  districts  fell  about  $1.9  million  below  target. 
These  school  systems  served  62%  of  the  total  student  population,  and  on  average,  spent  $775 
less  per  pupil  than  adequate  amounts.  See  Table  3.2. 

Table  3.2 

1994  and  1997 
Required  Spending  Compared  to  Foundation  Targets 
in  Below  Foundation  and  Above  Foundation  Districts 


The  Below  Foundation  Group 

Year 

1994 

1997 

#  of  Districts 

204 

219 

Avg.  Amount  (  $  Millions) 

($  1.9) 

($  1.2) 

#  of  Pupils 

511,722 

641,999 

Avg.  Amount  Per  Pupil 

($775) 

($399) 

%  of  All  Pupils 

62% 

73% 

Avg.  Foundation  Budget 
(  $  Millions) 

$  12.4 

$  14.9 

The  Above  Foundation  Group 

Year 

1994 

1997 

#  of  Districts 

165 

138 

Avg.  Amount  (  $  Millions) 

$  1.5 

$  1.5 

#  of  Pupils 

308,742 

237,474 

Avg.  Amount  Per  Pupil 

$818 

$  866 

%  of  All  Pupils 

38% 

27% 

Avg.  Foundation  Budget 
(  $  Millions) 

$  12.4 

$  14.9 
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Required  spending  in  the  165  above  Foundation  districts  exceeded  goal  by  about  $254.5 
million.  The  average  above  Foundation  amount  was  $1.5  million.  These  districts  served  38% 
of  the  population,  and  on  average  spent  $818  per  pupil  more  than  the  adequate  amounts. 

Four  years  into  reform,  there  are  more  districts  (and  more  pupils)  with  required  spending  falling 
short  of  their  Foundation  amounts,  but  as  a  group  they  are  closer  to  a  larger  target.  The 
disparity  between  goal  and  required  spending  decreased  by  $138.5  million,  so  that  below 
Foundation  districts  are  $256.3  million  short  in  1997.  The  average  shortage  for  these  systems  is 
now  about  $1.2  million  or  $399  per  pupil,  $376  closer  to  goal  than  in  1994.  These  districts 
serve  approximately  73%  of  the  population. 

Above  Foundation  spending  is  now  about  $205.6  million  in  138  districts'*.  Average  required 
spending  for  these  districts  exceeds  their  Foundation  Budgets  by  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  in  1994,  $1.5  million,  now  about  $866  per  pupil.  In  1997  fewer  pupils  are  attending 
school  in  districts  with  more  than  adequate  spending,  approximately  27%  of  the  population 
compared  to  38%  in  1994. 

Overall,  the  data  indicates  that  required  spending  for  the  below  Foundation  group  in  1997  is 
significantly  closer  to  higher  adequate  spending  goals  than  for  the  1994  group.  The  1997  group 
of  above  Foundation  districts  has  maintained  its  pace  of  spending  in  relation  to  higher 
standards'.  Note,  however,  that  the  1994  above  and  below  Foundation  groups  are  not  comprised 
of  the  same  districts  that  fall  into  the  1997  above  and  below  groups.  When  the  progress 
assessment  is  taken  down  to  the  specific  district  level  and  measured  over  time,  less  positive 
results  occur. 

The  Shift  Over  Time:  Required  School  District  Spending  Relative  to 
Foundation 

To  evaluate  progress  to  Foundation  at  the  school  district  level,  we  examined  the  337  districts 
that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  across  grade  levels  from  1994  through  1997.  The 
results  show  each  district's  status  in  relation  to  its  adequate  school  spending  standard  in  1994, 
after  one  year's  operation  of  the  finance  reform  law  with  the  commensurate  investment  of  state 


"  Due  to  school  district  consolidation,  there  are  12  fewer  districts  in  1997  than  there  were  in  1994. 

"  Even  though  there  are  more  districts  and  more  pupils  in  the  1997  below  Foundation  group,  the  group  averages  in 
relation  to  target  reflect  true  progress  toward  the  adequacy  standard;  this  is  because  the  group  target  is  redefined 
annually  in  direct  relation  to  enrollment  changes.  The  same  is  true  for  the  above  foundation  group;  average 
amounts  above  Foundation  are  calculated  in  relation  to  targets  reflecting  their  lower  enrollments  as  a  group. 
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and  local  dollars.  This  status  is  compared  to  the  1997  status,  reflecting  four  full  years  of  the 
new  law  and  required  spending  levels^  For  this  evaluation,  minimum  required  spending  is 
used,  as  opposed  to  actual  spending,  because  it  is  the  criterion  that  sets  into  motion  the  various 
Chapter  70  state  aid  and  local  contribution  calculations. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  outcomes  along  the  continuum  of  below  and  above  adequate 
spending.-  The  most  favorable  is  to  see  below  Foundation  systems  reach  and  even  exceed  their 
targets.  The  next  possible  outcome  is  to  see  that  above  Foundation  districts  stay  above,  so  that 
the  ranks  of  those  with  less  than  adequate  spending  do  not  grow.  Note,  however,  that  the 
workings  of  Chapter  70  are  not  designed  to  keep  these  districts  above  target.  As  long  as  they 
stay  above,  the  law  is  basically  neutral,  generally  providing  for  maintenance  of  local  effort  and 
minimum  state  aid.  Following  this,  the  priority  would  be  to  see  those  districts  still  below 
Foundation  at  least  gain  ground  in  relation  to  their  targets.  The  least  desirable  outcome  is  to  see 
previously  above  Foundation  systems  fall  below.  The  data  shows  that  there  are  school  districts 
experiencing  each  of  these  possible  outcomes.  The  following  discussion  provides  summary 
statistics  for  each  outcome,  and  attempts  to  identify  common  variables  for  those  in  each 
category;  Appendix  II  shows  the  results  for  each  of  the  337  districts.  Table  3.3  provides 
summary  data  and  characteristics  for  each  outcome. 

•  Sixteen  districts  shifted  from  below  Foundation  spending  in  1994  to  at  or  above  in  1997.  As  a 
group,  these  are  relatively  small  school  systems.  With  the  exception  of  Amherst  and  Beverly, 
these  districts  experienced  significant  enrollment  declines,  averaging  about  -9%  and  Foundation 
budget  declines  averaging  -4%.  As  a  group,  these  districts  were  spending  about  92%  of  their 
Foundation  amounts  in  1994,  and  they  have  achieved  almost  109%  of  their  1997  amounts.  The 
group  is  predominately  comprised  of  below  average  wealth  communities. 

•  One  hundred  and  fifteen  districts  that  spent  greater  than  their  Foundation  amounts  in  1994 
have  stayed  above  target.  Thirty  five  of  these  are  spending  greater  amounts  in  relation  to 
Foundation  now,  128%,  as  opposed  to  1 19%  in  1994.  While  most  of  the  35  are  relatively  small 
districts,  about  1/3  are  mid-sized;  three  are  small  cities:  Melrose;  Newburyport;  and  Waltham. 
About  1/2  experienced  significant  enrollment  declines,  with  the  group  average  at  -1%.  The  few 
with  enrollment  grov^h  saw  only  modest  increases,  considerably  below  the  state  average  rate  of 


*  Sections  1  and  2  of  this  report  explain  the  mechanics  of  the  Chapter  70  formulas  and  the  state  and  local 
appropriations  in  support  of  the  law. 
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7%.  The  group  average  Foundation  target  increased  by  approximately  5%.  These  35  are 
primarily  average  and  above  average  wealth  communities. 

Table  3.3 

1994-1997 

Required  Net  School  Spending  (NSS)  Relative  to  Foundation  Budgets 
Various  Outcomes  and  Characteristics 


Outcome 

Nature 
of 

Outcome 

#  In 
Group 

1994 
%  of 
Foundation 

1997 
%  of 
Foundation 

%  Change  . 
r  ounuaiion 
Enrollment 
Group 
Average 

%  Change 
r  ounuaiion 
Budget 
Group 
Average 

0/    i^Vtrt  wtnck 

/o  v^nangc 
Req'd.  NSS 
Group 
Average 

Predominant 
Group 
Wealth 
Status 

Below  to  Above 

Positive 

16 

91.69% 

108.73% 

(9.15  %) 

(3.66%) 

12.69% 

Below  Avg. 

Stayed  Above 
&Gained  Ground 

Neutral 

35 

119.34% 

128.38  % 

(0.98  %) 

5.26% 

12.35% 

Avg.  and 
Above  Avg. 

Stayed  Above 
&Lost  Ground 

Neutral 

80 

142.17% 

117.53% 

17.89% 

27.67% 

8.19% 

Above  Avg. 

Stayed  Below 
&Gained  Ground 

Positive 

128 

85.49% 

93.07% 

6.41% 

14.47% 

25.11% 

Below  Avg. 

Stayed  Below 
&Lost  Ground 

Negative 

40 

92.78% 

89.02% 

11.35% 

19.37% 

14.45% 

Below  Avg. 

Fell  Below 

Negative 

38 

109.26% 

92.91% 

24.03% 

31.30% 

11.20% 

Avg.  &Above 
Avg. 

Outcomes:  144  Positive  (serving  55%  of  the  1997  enrollment);  115  Neutral  (serving  24%  of  the  1997 
enrollment);  and  78  Negative  (serving  21%)  of  the  1997  enrollment) 


•  Over  the  period,  80  of  the  115  that  stayed  above  their  Foundation  targets  lost  ground.  As  a 
group,  these  80  experienced  over  twice  the  state  average  rate  of  enrollment  growth,  with  only  3 
having  enrollment  declines.  Adequate  school  spending  targets  for  the  group  increased  by  nearly 
28%.  While  nearly  1/2  of  them  spent  greater  than  125%  of  their  Foundation  targets  in  1994, 
about  1/4  exceed  their  adequate  standard  by  25%  in  1997.  The  group  average  went  from 
approximately  142%  of  Foundation  to  118%.  These  are  primarily  small  to  mid-size  districts, 
although  the  group  includes  Cambridge  with  over  8,000  pupils  and  Newton  with  over  10,000. 
The  vast  majority  are  above  average  wealth. 
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•  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  districts  began  the  process  below  Foundation  and  remain  below  in 
1997.  Over  75%,  that  is  128  of  these  moved  closer  to  their  targets,  as  a  group  spending  about 
85%  in  1994  and  93%  in  1997.  Enrollments  grew  at  less  than  the  state  average  rate  in  over  1/2 
of  these  districts,  while  the  group  average  rate  of  growth  was  about  6%.  The  group  average 
Foundation  budget  change  was  +  14%.  These  are  generally  mid-sized  to  larger  school  systems, 
including  28  cities.  The  vast  majority  are  below  average  wealth. 

•  Over  20%,  or  40  of  the  districts  that  stayed  below  Foundation  lost  ground  in  relation  to  target, 
as  a  group  spending  almost  93%  in  1994  and  89%  in  1997.  About  2/3  of  this  group  are  small  to 
mid-sized  districts.  The  average  rate  of  enrollment  growth  for  these  systems  is  approximately 
11%,  exceeding  the  state  average.  On  average,  their  Foundation  targets  grew  by  over  19%.  The 
group  is  predominately  below  average  wealth. 

•  Thirty-eight  districts  that  were  above  Foundation  in  1994  (109%  group  average)  fell  below 
their  1997  spending  targets  to  approximately  93%.  The  group  average  rate  of  enrollment 
growth  is  over  three  times  the  state  average,  while  their  Foundation  targets  averaged  a  31% 
increase.  Most  of  this  group  is  comprised  of  small  to  mid-sized  school  systems,  although  it 
includes  3  city  districts.  These  are  primarily  average  and  above  average  wealth  areas. 

Summary  of  the  Results 

In  relation  to  the  "problem"  Chapter  70  is  designed  to  address  -  less  than  adequate  school 
spending  as  measured  by  Foundation  Budgets  and  required  spending  -  the  overall  results  at  the 
school  district  level  are  not  wholly  positive.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  districts  experienced  a 
positive  result,  either  achieving  their  adequate  standard  (16)  or  at  least  making  progress  (128). 
This  positive  result  is  strongly  related  to  enrollment  declines  or  relatively  modest  enrollment 
growth,  and  the  corresponding  decline  or  relatively  modest  growth  in  Foundation  Budgets.  This 
result  also  strongly  relates  to  the  overall  below  average  wealth  nature  of  these  districts, 
qualifying  most  of  them  for  greater  school  aid  amounts  that  support  greater  increases  in  school 
spending.  In  short,  a  slower  growing  target  is  easier  to  hit,  particularly  with  state  assistance. 

Conversely,  78  districts  experienced  a  negative  result,  either  falling  below  their  Foundation 
amounts  (38)  or  finding  themselves  further  from  goal  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  (40). 
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This  negative  result  correlates  directly  to  greater  than  average  enrollment  growth  (some  cases 
more  than  three  times  the  state  average),  and  the  corresponding  greater  than  average  growth  in 
Foundation  Budgets.  Generally,  average  and  above  average  wealth  districts  that  fell  below 
Foundation  qualified  for  only  minimal  new  school  aid  over  the  period.  Although  the  40  districts 
that  fell  fiirther  from  goal  were  primarily  below  average  wealth  and  generally  received  greater 
state  aid,  even  with  state  help  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  their  Foundation 
standards.  A  rapidly  growing  target  is  more  difficult  to  hit. 

While  1 15  districts  stayed  above  their  Foundation  amounts,  80  of  these  are  not  required  to  spend 
as  much  over  Foundation  as  in  1994.  This  result  correlates  directly  with  enrollment  growth  over 
twice  the  average  rate,  and  corresponding  growth  in  their  Foundation  budgets.  The  35  that 
stayed  above  and  gained  ground  gained  largely  as  a  result  of  enrollment  and  target  growth  at 
less  than  state  average  rate.  Nonetheless,  as  long  as  these  districts  stay  above  their  Foundation 
amounts,  the  law  is  basically  neutral,  for  the  most  part  requiring  only  modest  increases  in  local 
contributions  and  providing  only  minimum  per-pupil  aid.  Per  se,  these  districts  are  not  within 
the  "problem"  Chapter  70  addresses. 

The  Shift  Over  Time:  Actual  School  Spending  Relative  to  Foundation 
Budget  Goals 

It  is  important  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  law  toward  its  goals  in  light  of  criteria  defined 
in  the  law,  yet  the  measurement  standards  of  Chapter  70  do  not  always  reflect  the  reality  of 
actual  local  experience.  As  explained  previously,  the  Chapter  70  measurement  of  progress  to 
Foundation  goals  is  required  school  spending  amounts.  When  actual  school  spending  - 
including  state  aid,  minimum  required  local  contributions,  and  voluntary  local  appropriations 
above  the  minimums  -  is  used  as  the  measure  of  progress,  the  results  are  more  positive. 

The  most  current  data  to  reflect  actual  spending  is  amounts  budgeted  by  school  committees  for 
1996.  Using  the  same  337  districts  as  in  the  previous  part  of  this  section,  we  compared  each 
district's  1994  status  in  relation  to  its  1994  Foundation  targets  and  its  1996  status  using 
budgeted  school  spending.  For  these  districts,  the  budgeted  amounts  exceed  minimum 
requirements  by  over  $203.7  million,  a  significantly  greater  local  commitment  to  schools  than 
Chapter  70  recognizes  in  its  calculations.  Overall,  about  35%  of  the  extra  local  effort  served  to 
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achieve  adequate  school  spending  in  districts  that  would  have  remained  below  Foundation  using 
the  required  school  spending  measure.  Extra  local  effort  of  24%  brought  other  below 
Foundation  districts  closer  to  goal,  and  41%  enabled  above  Foundation  systems  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  that  status.  Appendix  III  shows  the  result  for  each  of  these  districts. 

Specifically,  by  the  1996  actual  school  spending  measure: 

•  Thirty-seven  districts  shifted  from  below  Foundation  spending  (about  94%  of  target  as  a  group) 
in  1994  to  above  (about  108%)  in  1996.  This  contrasts  to  the  1997  outcome  using  only 
minimum  required  spending  amounts;  16  previously  below  Foundation  districts  achieve  their 
adequacy  standard. 

•  Ninety-three  districts  that  stayed  above  Foundation  gained  in  relation  to  their  1994  status.  This 
group  spent  about  119%  of  their  Foundation  amounts  in  1994,  rising  to  134%  in  1996.  This 
compares  to  the  1997  outcome  on  required  school  spending  showing  only  35  districts  gaining 
ground. 

•  Forty-nine  that  stayed  above  Foundation  lost  ground,  spending  approximately  53%  over 
Foundation  in  1994  and  about  24%  over  in  1996.  The  1997  result  on  the  required  measure 
found  80  previously  above  Foundation  districts  losing  ground. 

•  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  districts  that  stayed  below  Foundation  in  1996  at  least  moved 
closer,  as  a  group  moving  from  85%  to  92%  of  Foundation  targets.  The  1 997  outcome  using 
required  school  spending  shows  128  getting  closer. 

•  Twenty  below  Foundation  systems  fell  further  from  their  targets,  from  an  average  of  93%  down 
to  90%.  Using  the  required  school  spending  measure,  40  fell  further  below  Foundation  in  1997. 

•  Twelve  districts  that  were  above  Foundation  in  1994  (104%  group  average)  fell  below  in  1996 
to  94%  of  target.  The  1997  required  school  spending  measure  of  progress  saw  38  fall  below 
Foundation. 

Summary  of  Results 

Evaluating  progress  to  Foundation  Budget  goals  using  actual  school  spending  as  the  measure 
shows  that  163  districts  experienced  positive  results,  either  achieving  the  adequate  spending 
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standard  (37)  or  at  least  making  progress  toward  it  (126).  This  result  is  more  favorable  than 
shown  by  the  minimum  required  spending  measure  established  in  Chapter  70;  (144)  districts 
achieve  (16)  or  progress  (128)  to  goal. 

At  the  negative  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  actual  spending  measure  shows  that  32  districts 
regressed,  falling  below  Foundation  (12)  or  falling  further  away  from  target  (20).  By  the 
Chapter  70  measure,  this  undesirable  outcome  is  more  prominent;  over  twice  as  many  districts 
regress,  with  38  falling  below  their  Foundation  amounts  and  40  falling  further  from  goal  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process. 

Using  the  actual  spending  criteria  for  measuring  progress,  142  districts  maintain  their  above 
Foundation  status  over  the  period,  although  49  of  these  are  spending  smaller  percentages  above 
Foundation.  By  the  Chapter  70  measure,  115  districts  maintain  above  Foundation  status;  80  of 
these  lose  ground. 

Progress  Toward  Equality  of  Per-Pupil  Spending 

A  basic  measure  of  the  equity  of  a  school  finance  law  is  the  disparity  in  per-pupil  expenditures 
across  school  districts^  Unlike  prior  law,  the  revised  Chapter  70  does  not  express  an  intent  to 
reduce  these  disparities.  Nonetheless,  this  portion  of  our  report  shows  that  the  breadth  of  prior 
disparities  found  from  relatively  wealthy  districts  to  relatively  poor  districts  is  diminishing  over 
the  reform  period. 

We  compared  the  range  of  per-pupil  expenditures  in  1993,  the  year  preceding  reform  and  in 
1996,  the  most  current  year  that  actual  spending  (as  opposed  to  minimum  required)  data  is 
available,  reflected  by  amounts  budgeted  by  school  committees  for  the  year.  Academic  districts 
were  analyzed  separately  from  the  vocational  and  agricultural  systems  that,  by  their  nature,  have 
generally  greater  per-pupil  costs.  Again,  we  included  only  the  districts  that  maintained  the  same 
operating  structure  across  grade  levels  (321  for  the  1993-1996  period),  to  delete  districts  that 
would  skew  the  data.  Ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  on  1996  per-pupil  expenditures,  Appendix 


'  See  Odden,  Allan  and  Picos,  Lawrence  (1992).  School  Finance:  A  Policy  Perspective.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill. 
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IV  shows  the  321  districts  and  the  local  wealth  ratios  for  the  municipal  districts^  showing  the 
change  in  per-pupil  spending  since  reform. 

While  there  is  some  statistical  correlation  between  local  wealth  and  per  pupil-spending  on  a 
statewide  basis^  the  correlation  is  strong  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  per-pupil  spending 
scale.  The  communities  representing  both  extremes  are  Rowe  (valuation  ratio  =  668.02),  and 
Berkley  (valuation  ratio  =  50.56).  At  $18,778  per  pupil,  Rowe  spends  over  4  1/2  times  more 
than  Berkley,  at  $4,040.  By  the  Chapter  70  measure  of  local  wealth,  Rowe  is  13  times  wealthier 
than  Berkley.  For  these  two  extremes,  the  gap  between  the  high  spender  and  low  spender  has 
grown  nearly  50%  over  the  reform  period.  When  the  analysis  moves  from  the  extremes  to  the 
moderate  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  scale,  however,  there  are  significant  reductions  in  per- 
pupil  spending  disparities. 

In  the  McDuffy  school  finance  case'°,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  examined  the  disparities  of 
educational  resources  found  in  seven  "comparison  districts."  While  the  focus  was  resources  - 
such  as  class  size,  ability  to  attract  professional  staff,  modem  textbooks,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  -  and  not  dollars,  per  se,  the  comparison  districts  also  had  widely  disparate  per- 
pupil  expenditures.  Comparing  1993  and  1996  per-pupil  expenditures  in  the  McDuffy 
comparison  districts  provides  a  fair  representation  of  the  overall  reduction  of  the  disparities 
since  reform. 

Table  3.4  shows  per-pupil  expenditure  and  relative  local  wealth  data  for  these  districts. 
Brookline,  Concord  and  Wellesley  are  the  relatively  wealthy  school  systems,  with  wealth  ratios 
three  and  four  times  greater  than  statewide  values.     Lowell,  Brockton,  Leicester,  and 


*  Valuation  ratio  is  the  Chapter  70  measure  of  relative  local  wealth.  For  cities  and  towns,  it  is  basically  the  ratio  of 
the  local  equalized  property  valuation  to  the  statewide  average,  adjusted  upward  or  downward  by  the  ratio  of 
local  average  income  to  the  state  average.  A  value  of  .95  or  less  is  considered  below  average  wealth;  over  .95 
and  less  than  120  is  average;  and  120  and  over  is  above  average.  Valuation  ratios  are  not  calculated  for  regional 
school  districts. 

"  Regression  R  Squared  =  .52835619854 

'°  In  McDuffy  v.  Secretary  of  Education,  415  Mass.  545  (1993),  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruled  that  the 
Commonwealth  had  failed  in  its  constitutional  duty  to  provide  public  education  for  all  children,  regardless  of  the 
fiscal  capacity  of  the  community  where  they  may  live.  One  basis  for  the  ruling  was  the  disparity  of  education 
resources,  not  dollars. 
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Winchendon  are  the  relatively  poor  systems  with  less  than  1/2  of  the  statewide  valuation  ratio. 
Over  the  reform  period,  per-pupil  expenditures  in  the  wealthier  districts  grew  at  about  1/2  the 
state  average  rate,  if  at  all.  In  the  poorer  districts,  per-pupil  expenditure  growth  averaged  over 
two  times  the  statewide  rate. 

Table  3.4 

Per-Pupil  Expenditures  in  1993  and  1996 
The  McDuffy  Comparison  Districts 


School 

Valuation 

1993 

1996 

Difference 

District 

Ratio 

Actual 

Budgeted 

Whole  $ 

% 

Brookline 

308.40 

$7,772 

$8,242 

$  470 

6% 

Concord 

336.91 

$7,512 

$8,033 

$  521 

7% 

Wellesley 

416.68 

$7,334 

$7,289 

$  (45) 

(1%) 

State  Average 

100.00 

$5,241 

$5,944 

$  703 

13  % 

Lowell 

30.70 

$4,682 

$5,604 

$  922 

20% 

Brockton 

34.73 

$4,090 

$5,524 

$  1,434 

35  % 

Leicester 

50.23 

$3,988 

$5,144 

$  1,156 

29% 

Winchendon 

31.05 

$3,717 

$4,754 

$  1,037 

28% 

As  a  result,  the  gap  between  spending  in  the  wealthier  districts  compared  to  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  has  diminished  significantly.  In  both  years,  Brookline  had  the  highest  per-pupil 
expenditure  and  Winchendon  had  the  lowest.  By  the  Chapter  70  measure,  Brookline  is  almost 
ten  times  wealthier  than  Winchendon.  In  1993,  Brookline  spent  $4,055  more  than  Winchendon, 
over  twice  as  much  per  pupil.  In  1996,  Brookline  spent  $3,488  more,  approximately  1.7  times 
as  much  as  Winchendon.  In  this  comparison,  the  spread  between  the  high  and  low  spender 
decreased  by  $567,  nearly  14%  over  the  three-year  period.  Comparing  expenditures  by  any  of 
the  other  "rich"  to  "poor"  McDuffy  districts  shows  similar  if  not  greater  reductions  in  prior 
disparities". 


"  The  aid  distribution  and  enrollment  growth  patterns  described  earlier  in  this  report  greatly  influence  this  result. 
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Whether  a  reduction  in  the  disparity  of  dollars  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  disparity  of 
educational  resources  is  difficult  to  measure.  Annual  school  system  financial  reports  are  not  of 
sufficient  detail  to  quantify  expenditures  toward  the  specific  educational  resources  highlighted 
in  the  McDuffy  decision.  Nonetheless,  this  analysis  indicates  that  per-pupil  spending  patterns 
are  more  equitable  (excepting  the  rare,  extreme  instances)  three  years  into  school  finance  reform 
than  prereform-even  though  this  was  not  an  explicit  aim  of  the  law. 

Summary /Conclusion 

At  the  school  district  level,  overall  progress  to  Foundation  goals  is  not  wholly  positive  when 
measured  by  the  Chapter  70  criterion,  required  Net  School  Spending.  By  this  measure,  there  are 
more  districts  spending  less  than  adequate  amounts  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  reform 
process,  although  as  a  group,  below  Foundation  systems  are  significantly  closer  to  a  larger 
spending  goal.  The  results  are  more  positive  when  progress  is  measured  by  actual  school 
spending  in  1996.  From  this  perspective,  there  are  fewer  districts  with  less  than  adequate 
spending  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  and  more  systems  are  even  closer  to  the  larger 
spending  goals. 

By  either  measure,  negative  results  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  rapid  growth  in  Foundation 
targets  correlated  to  rapid  enrollment  growth.  Successes  are  largely  related  to  declining  or 
moderately  growing  Foundation  targets  and  enrollments.  Further,  there  is  no  consistent 
correlation  between  growth  or  decrease  in  target  and  growth  or  decrease  in  required  school 
spending.  Some  districts  with  enrollment  and  Foundation  budget  reductions  are  required  to 
increase  school  spending  at  greater  rates  than  some  with  targets  growing  much  faster  than  the 
state  average  rate.  Should  this  dynamic  continue,  doubts  arise  as  to  the  likelihood  of  every 
school  system  achieving  its  adequate  school  spending  amount  within  the  next  three  years. 

Nonetheless,  the  historical  breadth  of  the  disparity  in  per-pupil  expenditures  found  in  wealthier 
and  poorer  areas  of  the  state  is  diminishing  (excepting  rare  and  extreme  instances).  In  the 
context  of  traditional  school  finance  equity  analysis,  this  is  a  positive  result,  even  though  not 
one  expressly  within  the  intent  of  the  revised  Chapter  70. 
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PROGRESS  TO  THE  FAIR  LOCAL  EFFORT  GOAL 


The  second  goal  of  Chapter  70  is  to  remedy  the  disparity  of  the  burden  of  school  finance  among 
municipahties.  In  theory,  communities  with  relatively  high  property  values  can  raise  greater 
revenues  with  lower  tax  rates  than  those  with  relatively  low  property  values.  Particularly  when  a 
school  finance  plan  depends  heavily  upon  local  resources,  the  variations  in  local  revenue  raising 
ability  across  communities  can  result  in  variations  in  the  levels  of  per-pupil  spending.  Some 
communities  exert  relatively  high  tax  efforts,  yet  still  fall  short  of  adequate  school  spending 
standards.  Others  exert  relatively  low  efforts  with  more  than  adequate  results.  In  basic  terms, 
some  cities  and  tovms  "work  too  hard"  to  support  their  schools  while  others  do  not  "work  hard 
enough." 

To  address  this  disparity,  Chapter  70  provides  a  standard  for  determining  a  fair  level  of  school 
support  for  each  community'.  As  explained  in  Section  1,  the  law  provides  for  the  calculation  of 
an  annual  Gross  Standard  of  Effort  (GSE).  In  the  first  year,  this  standard  was  based  upon 
adjusted  equalized  property  value  per  pupil  and  the  state  average  school  tax  rate;  it  is  adjusted 
annually  to  reflect  estimated  local  revenue  growth.  By  comparing  the  previous  year's  required 
local  contributions^  to  the  current  year's  fair  GSE,  the  law  designates  each  community  as  either 
above  or  below  Effort  -  that  is,  dedicating  either  more  or  less  than  a  fair  amount  of  local 
resources  to  school  support.  Required  local  contributions  serve  as  the  minimum  amounts  that 
cities  and  towns  must  spend  in  support  of  their  schools.  Chapter  70  adjusts  these  amounts 
annually,  effectively  establishing  a  "floor"  for  the  least  amount  a  community  must  spend.  The 
overall  test  for  achieving  the  fair  local  effort  goal  is  to  see  local  contributions  decrease  in  above 
effort  communities,  and  increase  in  below  effort  areas.  By  the  year  2000,  every  municipality 
would  be  dedicating  local  resources  to  education  at  a  rate  considered  fair  relative  to  other  cities 
and  towns. 

This  section  shows  progress  toward  these  goals  on  three  levels.  First,  we  show  the  overall 
statewide  results.  Second,  because  above  effort  spending  in  some  communities  offsets  below 
effort  spending  in  others,  we  show  the  net  results  for  cities  and  towns  sorted  into  above  and 
below  effort  groups.  Third,  we  show  how  the  required  local  contribution  in  each  community  has 
or  has  not  changed  relative  to  the  expectations  set  by  the  law. 


'  Data  in  this  section  is  presented  on  a  municipal,  as  opposed  to  a  district,  basis  to  show  a  community's  obligations 
to  schools  within  its  borders  and  to  any  regional  school  district  membership. 

^  Prior  to  an  amendment  affecting  1 996  and  future  calculations,  the  law  compared  actual  local  contributions,  which 
exceeded  the  minimum  requirements  in  most  cases. 
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The  Statewide  Results 

For  the  first  year  of  reform,  the  statewide  fair  amount  approached  $4  billion.  See  Table  4.1. 
That  is,  under  the  theory  of  the  law,  cities  and  towns  had  the  fiscal  ability  to  dedicate  almost  $4 
billion  to  school  support.  As  1993  local  contributions  totaled  about  $3  billion,  statewide  local 
support  for  schools  was  approximately  75%  of  the  1994  fair  amount.  As  shown  in  Table  4.1, 
four  years  into  the  reform  process  this  effort  disparity  has  grown  by  approximately  $125  million. 

Table  4.1 

1993  and  1997 
Local  Contribution  Relative  to  Fair  Spending 
Total  Statewide  Effort  Status 


1993 

1997 

1994-1997 

1994  Total 
Statewide 

Fair  Amount                $3,978, 121,617 
(Less) 

1993  Total 
Statewide  Local 
Minimum 

Contribution  2.970.346.457 

1993  Total 
Statewide  Effort 

Status  (Below)  $1,007,775,160 

1997  Total 
Statewide 

Fair  Amount  $4,339,407,950 
(Less) 

1997  Total 

Statewide 
Required  Local 
Minimum 

Contribution  3,206,974.180 

1997  Total 
Statewide  Effort 

Status  (Below)  $1,132,433,770 

Difference  Total 
Statewide 

Fair  Amount  $361,286,333 
(Less) 

Difference  Total 
Statewide 
Required  Local 
Minimum 

Contribution  236,627,723 

Difference  Total 
Statewide  Effort 

Status  (Below)  $124,658,610 

The  overall  statewide  fair  amount  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  local  contribution.  Since 
1994  the  fair  amount  has  grown  by  approximately  $361  million  or  9%.  Over  the  same  period 
local  contributions  statewide  were  required  to  increase  by  $237  million  or  8%.  Because  the  fair 
amount  grew  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  required  local  spending,  cities  and  tovms  are  further 
away  from  their  fair  effort  goal  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  $125  million.  Spending 
in  1997  is  about  74%  of  what  the  law  now  considers  to  be  fair.  From  a  statewide  perspective, 
communities  have  essentially  only  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  fair  amount,  and  have  not 
made  any  real  progress  toward  reaching  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  process,  78  municipalities 
were  at  or  above  fair  spending  levels,  compared  to  53  communities  in  1997.  The  number  of 
below  effort  municipalities  increased  from  273  to  298  over  the  period. 
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In  this  exercise,  above  and  below  effort  spending  offset  each  other,  so  that  the  equity  "problems" 
Chapter  70  seeks  to  remedy  are  not  clearly  defined.  When  cities  and  towns  are  sorted  into  above 
effort  (working  too  hard)  and  below  effort  (not  working  hard  enough)  groups,  the  scope  of  these 
two  distinct  problems  can  be  quantified. 

As  noted  earlier,  cities  and  towns  often  spend  more  than  the  minimum  required  local 
contribution.  As  shown  in  Table  2.3,  we  project  statewide  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
process,  commimities  spent  $672  million  more  than  the  required  amounts.  Statewide  actual 
spending  in  1997  is  projected  to  be  about  79%  of  the  fair  amoimt,  compared  to  74%  based  upon 
the  minimum  required  spending  measure.  The  data  used  in  Table  2.3  was  reported  on  a  school 
district  basis  as  opposed  to  a  municipal  basis.  Because  the  data  analyzed  and  presented  in  this 
section  is  on  a  municipal  basis,  it  would  be  impractical  to  provide  detailed  results  of  actual  local 
contributions  compared  to  fair  amounts  at  the  community  level.  Therefore,  the  remainder  of  this 
section  concerns  only  the  minimum  required  local  contribution  established  by  Chapter  70. 

Required  Spending  in  Below  Effort  Municipalities  Compared  to  Above  Effort 
Municipalities 

The  equity  problems  Chapter  70  seeks  to  remedy  are  twofold:  (1)  municipalities  spending  more 
than  their  fair  amount;  and  (2)  cities  and  towns  spending  less  than  their  fair  amount.  Over  time 
the  law  allows  above  effort  municipalities  to  reduce  their  spending  down  to  their  fair  amount, 
provided  they  do  not  fall  below  their  Foundation  Budget  target.  Conversely,  the  law  requires 
communities  spending  below  their  fair  share  to  increase  their  local  contributions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year  of  reform,  required  spending  in  273  municipalities  was  approximately 
$1.1  billion  below  the  fair  amoimt.  The  median  expenditure  for  this  group  was  about  $1.5 
million  below  effort.  Local  education  spending  in  the  78  above  effort  municipalities  exceeded 
the  fair  amount  by  approximately  $90  million.  The  median  above  effort  amount  for  this  group 
was  $  1 82,000.  See  Table  4.2. 

Four  years  into  reform,  there  are  more  cities  and  towns  spending  below  their  fair  amount,  and,  as 
a  group,  they  are  fiirther  away  from  the  fair  spending  standard  than  they  were  at  the  beginning, 
by  approximately  $55  million.  Collectively,  below  effort  municipalities  are  $1.2  billion  below  in 
1997.  However,  the  median  amoimt  below  effort  is  now  about  $1.3  million,  approximately 
$200,000  closer  to  the  fair  amoimt  than  in  1994.  In  1997,  there  are  53  corrmiunities  spending 
approximately  $20  million  more  than  what  the  law  considers  fair.  The  median  excess  spending 
amount  for  the  group  is  now  about  $50,000,  that  is,  $  1 3 1 ,000  closer  to  their  goal.  See  Table  4.2. 
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Table  4.2 


1993  and  1997 

Minimum  Required  Local  Contribution  Relative  to  Fair  Spending 
Below  Effort  and  Above  Effort  Municipalities 


The  Below  Effort  Group 


Year 

#  of  Municipalities 
%  of  35 1  Municipalities 
Average  Amount  Below  (Median) 
Total  Amount  Below 


1993 

273 
77.8  % 
$  1,456,785 
$  1.097.906,837 


1997 
298 
84.9  % 
$  1,268,552 
$  1.152.536.618 


1993-  1997 


$  (188,233) 
$  54.629.781 


The  Above  Effort  Group 


Year  1993  1997 

#  of  Municipalities  78  53 

%  of  35 1  Municipalities  22.2  %  15.1  % 

Average  Amount  Above  (Median)  $      181,591  $  50,279 

Total  Amount  Above  $90.131,677  $20.102.848 


1993  -  1997 


$  (131,312) 
$  (70,028,829) 


Particularly  for  the  above  effort  group,  the  data  shows  significant  progress  toward  the  Chapter  70 
fair  local  effort  or  equity  goal.  There  are  25  fewer  communities  spending  in  excess  of  their  fair 
amounts;  together,  the  group  is  approximately  $70  million  closer  to  the  goal  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  For  the  below  effort  group,  the  overall  results  are  less  positive.  There 
are  25  more  municipalities  contributing  less  than  a  fair  share  of  local  resources  to  schools; 
together,  this  group  is  $55  million  further  from  the  goal.  Nonetheless,  the  median  shortage  for 
the  group  is  now  approximately  $1.3  million,  $200,000  closer  to  target.  When  the  progress 
assessment  is  taken  down  to  the  specific  community  level  and  measured  over  time,  more  positive 
results  occur. 
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Progress  at  the  Municipal  Level 

To  evaluate  progress  towards  equity  at  the  municipal  level,  we  sorted  the  351  cities  and  towns 
into  three  groups,  each  having  distinct  characteristics  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  Chapter  70 
sets  different  expectations  for  reducing  or  increasing  local  effort  for  each  group^ 

Table  4.3 

Three  Groups  of  Cities  and  Towns  Having  Distinct  Characteristics 

at  the  Beginning  of  the  Process 


C.70 
Implicit 

Group  #  Characteristic  Expectation 

1 .  Above  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Reduce  Local  Effort. 
More  or  Less  than  adequate  school  spending. 

2.  Below  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Increase  Local  Effort. 
Less  than  adequate  school  spending. 

3.  Below  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Maintain  Effort. 
More  than  adequate  school  spending. 


As  Table  4.3  indicates,  Group  1  is  above  effort  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  This  group  is 
considered  to  be  "working  too  hard"  to  support  their  schools.  Excess  effort  is  the  "problem"  for 
Group  1 ,  regardless  of  whether  the  community  has  adequate  school  spending.  Therefore,  these 
communities  are  expected  to  reduce  their  local  contributions.  Group  2  is  below  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  and  has  less  than  adequate  school  spending.  This  group  is  considered 
to  be  "not  working  hard  enough"  to  support  their  schools.  Therefore,  these  municipalities  are 
expected  to  increase  their  local  contributions.  Finally,  Group  3  is  below  effort  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  and  has  more  than  adequate  school  spending.  This  group  is  considered  to  be  "not 
working  hard  enough,"  but  because  they  have  adequate  school  spending,  they  are  essentially 
expected  to  maintain  their  local  effort".  To  test  progress  toward  these  expectations,  we  compared 


^  These  expectations  are  implicitly  related  to  the  group  characteristics,  but  are  not  plainly  stated  in  the  law. 

"*  Maintenance  of  effort  is  accomplished  by  increasing  the  prior  year's  local  contribution  according  to  the  Municipal 
Revenue  Growth  Factor. 
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the  difference  between  local  contributions  and  fair  amounts  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  to  the 
1997  results.  Table  4.4  shows  the  overall  results  relative  to  expectations  for  each  group. 
Appendix  V  shows  the  specific  results  for  each  community  within  each  group,  and  the  difference 
in  required  local  contributions  over  the  period. 

Table  4.4 

1993  -  1997 

Local  Contribution  Relative  to  Fair  Spending 
Above  and  Below  Effort  Municipalities  by  Group 
(in  Billions  of  Dollars) 


Group  1.  Reduce  Local  Effort 

1993  1997 

Local  Contribution  $0,765  $0,744 
(less) 

Fair  Amount                                                              0.675  0.729 

Total  Local  Contribution  excess  of  Fair  Amount                  $0.090  $0.015 

Group  2.  Increase  Local  Effort 

1993  1997 

Fair  Amount  $  1,508  $1,659 
(less) 

Local  Contribution                                                       1.140  1.297 

Total  Local  Contribution  below  Fair  Amount                     $  0.368  $  0.362 

Group  3.  Maintain  Effort 

1993  1997 

Fair  Amount  $  1,795  $1,951 
(less) 

Local  Contribution                                                       1.065  1.165 

Total  Local  Contribution  below  Fair  Amount                      $  0.730  $  0.786 


Group  1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  78  municipalities  in  Group  1  were  above  effort  by 
approximately  $90  million.  In  1997,  excess  spending  in  these  communities  is  about  $15  million, 
a  reduction  of  approximately  $75  million.  However,  this  reduction  is  not  solely  the  result  of 
decreasing  local  contributions.  Rather,  it  is  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  a  $21  million 
decrease  in  required  local  contributions,  and  a  $54  million  increase  in  the  Chapter  70  fair 
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amounts.  Figure  4. 1  illustrates  that  the  growth  in  the  fair  amounts  effectively  erases  more  than 
half  of  the  $90  million  excess  spending  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 


Figure  4.1 


Above  Effort  Municipalities 
$75  Million  Reduction  in  Excess  Spending 


The  growth  in  the  fair  amount  effectively  erases  more  than  V2  of  the  $90  million  excess 
spending  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

(Amounts  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


S765 


Local  Contribution 


$90  in  Excess 
of 

Feiir  Amount 


5  75  in  Excess  of 
Fair  Amount 


S675 
1993 


Decreased  S  21 
$744 


$729 
Increased  $  54 


Group  Total  Fair  Amount  | 


1997 


Over  two-thirds  of  the  of  the  municipalities  in  this  group  did  experience  a  decline  in  their 
required  contributions.  The  median  decrease  was  about  $151,000  or  9.1%.  Decreases  ranged 
from  approximately  $1,000  to  $14  million.  Collectively,  local  contributions  were  113.3%  of 
their  fair  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  and  102.1%  of  their  fair  amount  in  1997. 

The  remaining  communities  in  this  group,  however,  experienced  varying  rates  of  increases  in 
their  required  local  contributions,  primarily  because  at  some  point  in  the  process  they  achieved 
their  fair  amounts  and  now  must  maintain  them.  The  average  increase  was  approximately 
$125,000  or  8.5%.  Increases  ranged  from  about  $665  to  $1.9  million.  The  cities  and  towns  in 
this  Group  are  predominantly  below  average  wealth  municipalities. 
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Group  2 

At  the  beginning  of  the  process,  169  municipalities,  with  less  than  adequate  school  spending, 
were  below  effort  by  approximately  $368  million.  In  1997,  the  group  is  below  effort  by  $362 
million,  that  is,  $6  million  closer  to  their  fair  amounts.  See  Table  4.4.  Because  the  fair  amount 
grew  by  $151  million  over  the  period,  the  $157  million  increase  in  local  contributions  effectively 
bought  only  $6  million  worth  of  progress  to  goal.  Ninety  percent  of  the  municipalities  in  this 
group  did  experience  increases  in  their  required  contributions.  Over  the  period,  the  average 
increase  was  about  $689,000,  or  26.5%.  Increases  ranged  from  approximately  $981  to  $5.1 
million.  Together,  required  contributions  were  75.6%  of  the  fair  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process,  and  78.2%  in  1997. 

Ten  percent  of  the  communities  in  Group  2  saw  decreases  in  their  required  local  contributions, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  amendments  to  Chapter  70  affecting  the  calculation  of  minimum  required 
local  contributions  and  allowing  for  excess  debt  adjustments'.  The  average  decrease  was  about 
$57,000,  or  20.8%.  Decreases  range  from  approximately  $20,000  to  $427,000.  The  cities  and 
towns  in  this  group  are  a  mix  of  above  average,  average,  and  below  average  wealth 
municipalities. 

Group  3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  process  104  municipalities,  with  more  than  adequate  school  spending, 
were  below  effort  by  approximately  $730  million.  In  1997,  this  group  is  below  effort  by  about 
$786  million,  that  is,  $56  million  further  from  their  fair  amounts  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  See  Table  4.4.  Because  the  fair  amount  grew  by  $156  million  over  the  period,  a  $100 
million  increase  in  local  contributions  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  fair  amount. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  communities  in  Group  3  experienced  an  increase  in  their  local 
contributions.  Over  the  period  the  median  increase  was  about  $824,000,  or  5.2%.  Increases 
ranged  from  $6,000  to  $6.7  million.  Similar  to  the  Group  2  experience,  15%  of  the  Group  3 
municipalities  saw  decreases  in  their  required  local  contributions,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
Chapter  70  amendments  affecting  the  calculation  of  minimum  required  local  contributions  and 
excess  debt  adjustments.  The  median  decrease  was  about  $109,000,  or  3.5%.  Decreases  ranged 
from  $16,000  to  $1.3  million.  Because  these  municipalities  have  more  than  adequate  school 
spending,  they  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  "problems"  Chapter  70  addresses.  Accordingly, 


'  The  minimum  local  contribution  amendment  is  explained  in  Section  2.  The  excess  debt  adjustment  is  described 
in  Section  1 . 
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they  are  only  required  to  maintain  effort  levels.  The  cities  and  towns  in  this  group  are 
predominantly  above  average  wealth  communities. 

Summary/Conclusion 

At  the  statewide  level,  progress  toward  fair  local  effort  is  not  positive  when  measured  by  the 
Chapter  70  standard.  By  this  measure,  cities  and  towns  are  further  away  from  their  fair  effort 
goal  in  1997  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  This  occurs  because  the  annual  fair 
amounts  are  ever-grov^ng  standards,  and  the  growth  in  local  contributions  is  sufficient  only  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  fair  amounts,  but  not  to  make  any  real  progress  toward  them. 

When  required  spending  in  below  and  above  effort  municipalities  is  compared,  the  overall  results 
are  somewhat  positive.  Although  the  below  effort  group  is  further  away  from  their  fair  spending 
standard,  the  average  (median)  for  the  group  is  closer  to  the  fair  amount  in  1997.  The  above 
effort  group  has  made  significant  progress  toward  the  Chapter  70  equity  goal.  In  1997  there  are 
fewer  communities  spending  in  excess  of  their  fair  share.  As  a  group,  reductions  in  their  local 
contributions  have  brought  them  closer  to  their  fair  amount. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  were  "working  too  hard"  to  support  their  schools  have  reduced 
their  excess  considerably,  and  are  closer  to  their  fair  amount,  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
law.  However,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  fair  amount, 
rather  than  decreases  in  the  minimum  required  local  contributions.  Similarly,  nearly  all  of  the 
communities  that  were  "not  working  hard  enough"  are  dedicating  a  substantial  amount  of 
additional  local  resources  to  schools;  most  are  making  progress  to  their  fair  amount  as  intended 
by  the  law.  However,  the  progress  made  by  the  allocation  of  additional  local  resources  is 
minimized  because  of  considerable  grov^h  in  the  fair  amount.  The  ever-increasing  fair  amount 
causes  progress  toward  equity  for  communities  with  excess  local  spending,  yet  frustrates  the 
progress  for  those  that  must  increase  their  local  contribution.  The  majority  of  municipalities  that 
were  only  expected  to  maintain  local  effort  have  done  so. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  EXPENDITURE 
PATTERNSAVHAT  IS  THE  MONEY  BUYING? 


Scope  and  Methodology 

As  reform  efforts  generally  create  an  expectation  of  change,  we  questioned  whether  school 
districts  are  spending  their  funds  in  ways  different  from  prereform  experience.  The  primary 
reporting  document  on  school  system  expenditures  is  the  aimual  "End-of-Year  Pupil  and 
Financial  Report."  Schedule  1  of  this  report  shows  school  expenditures  allocated  among 
numerous  categories  that  may  be  broadly  defined  as  instructional  or  noninstructional  services. 
Instructional  services  directly  impact  the  daily  classroom  experience,  e.g.,  expenditures  related  to 
teaching,  supervision  and  management,  textbooks,  educational  media,  and  guidance. 
Noninstructional  services  have  an  indirect  impact,  e.g.,  spending  for  athletics,  health, 
transportation,  and  building  maintenance. 

As  a  single  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Report  for  one  school  district  contains  well  over 
158,000  data  items,  we  sought  to  narrow  the  scope,  and  requested  a  data  file  from  the 
Department  of  Education  containing  selected  expenditure  categories  for  each  school  district  for 
1993,  (the  year  preceding  reform)  and  1995,  which  was  the  most  recent  data  available  at  the  time 
of  this  review.  This  focus  resulted  in  a  data  base  containing  over  30,000  rows  of  school 
expenditure  items. 

Confirming  anecdotal  evidence,  we  found  that  the  1993  and  1995  reports  were  not  consistent, 
making  fair  and  full  comparisons  between  the  two  periods  impracticable.  Accordingly,  our  first 
step  was  to  delete  from  both  years  the  data  files  for  approximately  100  Reports  with  material 
inconsistencies.  The  remainder  was  sorted  into  above  and  below  Foundation  groups;  and  each 
group  was  ranked  by  Foundation  Enrollment.  From  here  25  districts  from  each  group  across  five 
enrollment  clusters  were  randomly  selected.  This  subset  of  data  for  50  districts  is  the  basis  for 
our  analysis  of  school  spending  patterns  the  year  preceding  and  two  years  into  education  reform. 

Characteristics  of  the  50  Districts 

Required  Net  School  Spending  for  the  50  districts  in  1995  was  approximately  $823  million, 
about  17%  of  the  statewide  total.  Required  spending  for  the  group  increased  by  nearly  $71 
million  over  the  first  two  years  of  reform.  New  state  aid  supported  over  68%  of  the  increase, 
approaching  $48.5  million.  Foundation  enrollment  for  these  systems  was  approximately 
146,000,  17%  of  the  statewide  total. 
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Even  though  the  random-selection  process  to  choose  25  below  and  25  above  Foundation  districts 
was  conducted  across  enrollment  clusters  for  each  group,  the  general  statewide  contrasts  between 
these  two  classes  of  school  systems  are  reflected  in  the  final  sample.  Required  spending  for  the 
25  below  Foundation  districts  approached  $487  million  in  1995,  about  a  $54  million  increase. 
State  aid  supported  approximately  80%  of  this  growth.  The  25  below  Foundation  systems  are 
predominately  below  average  wealth,  serving  over  93,500  pupils.  For  the  group,  1995  required 
spending  was  about  90%  of  the  group  Foundation  target. 

Required  spending  for  the  25  above  Foundation  districts  was  approximately  $336  million  in 
1995,  or  a  $16  million  increase.  State  aid  supported  about  29%  of  this  growth.  The  25  above 
Foundation  systems  are  predominantly  above  average  wealth,  serving  nearly  52,500  pupils.  For 
the  group,  1995  required  spending  was  approximately  117%  of  the  group  Foundation  Budgets. 

Overall  School  Spending  Patterns 

A  comparison  of  the  various  elements  of  spending  itemized  in  1993  End-of-Year  Pupil  and 
Financial  Reports  to  those  in  the  1995  reports  for  these  districts  disclosed  some  change  in  how 
districts  allocate  available  money.  Table  5.1  shows  various  elements  of  per-pupil  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  total  per-pupil  spending  in  1993  and  1995. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  total  spending  reported  in  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Reports  is 
more  encompassing  than  the  Chapter  70  Net  School  Spending  measure  shown  previously  in  this 
report.  Total  spending  includes  additional  items  such  as  transportation,  long-term  debt  service, 
and  maintenance'.  This  more  encompassing  view  of  the  data  provides  a  better  picture  of  how 
dollars  are  allocated  to  direct/instructional  services  and  indirect/noninstructional  items.  Table 
5.1  shows  that  two  years  into  reform,  there  is  a  slight  shift  of  dollars  away  from  the 
noninstructional  items  to  the  instructional  services  categories  of  spending.  Instructional  services 
shifted  from  61.8%  of  total  per-pupil  spending  in  1993  to  64.2%  in  1995.  This  2.4  percentage 
point  increase  represents  $643  in  additional  instructional  services  spending  per  pupil.  Most  of 
this  amount  is  in  teaching  services^  which  grew  by  $516,  shifting  from  50.5%  of  per  pupil 
spending  to  52.3%.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  allocations  to  textbooks,  by  $25  per  pupil, 
a  shift  from  0.4%  to  0.8%  of  per-pupil  spending.    Although  expenditures  for  instructional 


'  Accordingly,  per-pupil  spending  averages  in  this  section  are  significantly  greater  than  in  earlier  portions  of  this 
report. 

^  The  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Report  format  includes  more  than  teacher  salaries  in  "teaching  services," 
i.e.,  salaries  for  teacher  aides,  clerical  and  support  staff,  supplies,  materials,  and  travel. 
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hardware/software  and  professional  development  were  not  distinct  items  in  the  1993  reports, 
1995  data  shows  spending  at  $12  and  $33  per  pupil,  respectively. 


Table  5.1 


1993  and  1995 
Elements  of  Per-Pupil  Spending 
50  Districts 


1993 
Spending 

Instructional  Services  Per  Pupil 

Teaching  $  2,685 

Principal  254 

Supervisory  89 

Guidance  117 

Psychological  58 

Textbooks  23 

Educational  Media  62 

Inst.  Hardware  &  Software  NA 

Professional  Development  NA 

Subtotal  Inst.  Services  3,288 

Noninstructional  Services 

General  Administration  264 

Health  Services  33 

Operations  and  Maintenance  573 

Transportation  1 98 

Debt  Service  266 

Athletics  49 

Activities  15 

Other*  63 1 

Subtotal  Noninstructional  Services  2,029 

Total  Spending  Per  Pupil  S  5,317 

Change  in  Spending  Per  Pupil  S  804 


*  Other  includes  attendance,  food  services,  custodial, 
other  districts. 


1995 


%  of  Total 

Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

50.5% 

$3,201 

52.3% 

4.8% 

272 

4.4% 

1 .7% 

96 

1.6% 

2.2% 

138 

2.2% 

1.1% 

60 

1.0% 

0.4% 

48 

0.8% 

1.1% 

71 

1.2% 

NA 

12 

0.2% 

NA 

33 

0.5% 

61.8% 

3,931 

64.2% 

5.0  % 

245 

4.0% 

0.6  % 

42 

0.7% 

10.8% 

559 

9.1% 

3.7  % 

208 

3.4% 

5.0  % 

286 

4.7% 

0.9  % 

55 

0.9% 

0.3  % 

16 

0.3% 

11.9% 

779 

12.7% 

38.2  % 

2,190 

35.8  % 

$6,121 

15.1% 

charges,  recreation,  asset  liquidation,  and  payments  to 
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Reported  expenditures  for  noninstructional  services  in  1995  are  2.4  percentage  points  less  than  in 
1993,  even  though  overall  spending  in  this  category  grew  by  $161  per  pupil.  Expenditures  for 
operations  and  maintenance  carried  the  bulk  of  the  decrease,  going  from  10.8%  of  per-pupil 
spending  to  9.1%,  $14  less  per  pupil.  General  administrative  costs  decreased  by  $19  per  pupil,  a 
shift  from  5%  to  4%  of  total  spending  per  pupil.  Most  of  the  $161  increase  in  noninstructional 
services  was  for  fixed  charges  and  payments  to  other  districts. 

Generally,  it  appears  that  even  a  small  shift  toward  direct  instructional  services  spending — 
including  doubled  per-pupil  spending  for  textbooks  and  a  decrease  in  allocations  to 
administrative  functions — is  a  positive  result.  The  data  examined  reflects  only  two  years  of 
reform  experience,  and  shows  local  spending  decisions  made  without  the  guidance  of  a  number 
of  significant  state  standards  yet  to  be  promulgated,  e.g.,  full  curriculum  frameworks  and  high 
school  graduation  criteria.  Nonetheless,  the  End-of-Year  Pupil  and  Financial  Report  format  is 
inadequate  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  expenditures  toward  many  of  the  academic  goals  of 
education  reform.  While  the  present  reporting  document  is  expansive,  containing  over  150,000 
data  items,  it  does  not  detail  expenditures;  for  example,  for  curriculum  development, 
instructional  materials  to  support  new  curriculum  frameworks,  science  laboratories,  or  foreign 
language  classes.  As  the  Commonwealth  continues  to  assume  a  growing  portion  of  school  costs, 
the  state's  interest  in  how  the  money  is  spent  is  likely  to  grow.  Should  this  occur,  the  format  of 
school  system  financial  reporting  will  need  to  be  reworked. 

Spending  Patterns  in  Above  Compared  to  Below  Foundation  Districts 

The  overall  differences  in  experience  in  above  compared  to  below  Foundation  districts  are  also 
apparent  in  school  spending  patterns.  The  average  per-pupil  spending  increase  in  the  25  below 
Foundation  systems  was  22%  ($1,043),  and  these  districts  have  made  greater  changes  in  their 
spending  patterns  than  the  25  in  the  above  Foundation  group.  Typically,  the  above  Foundation 
districts  allocated  greater  portions  of  their  prereform  dollars  to  direct/instructional  services,  and 
received  minimal  state  aid  during  the  first  two  years  of  reform.  For  this  group,  per-pupil 
spending  grew  by  6%,  or  $388  over  the  period.  Starting  the  process  with  a  lower  base  and 
generally  receiving  greater  state  aid  over  the  period,  overall  expenditure  patterns  in  1 995  in  the 
below  Foundation  group  appear  to  be  reaching  the  overall  allocation  patterns  found  in  the  above 
Foundation  group  in  1993. 

As  shown  in  Table  5.2,  in  the  above  Foundation  group  per-pupil  spending  for  instructional 
services  shifted  from  64.6%  of  total  per  pupil  spending  in  1993  to  65.8%  in  1995.  This  1.2 
percentage  point  increase  represents  $338  additional  direct  service  expenditures  per  pupil.  Of 
this  amount,  $207  is  in  teaching  services.   Textbook  allocations  increased  by  $18  per  pupil. 
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shifting  from  0.4%  to  0.6%  of  total  per-pupil  amounts.  The  above  Foundation  group  dedicated 
$14  per  pupil  for  instructional  hardware/software,  and  $51  for  professional  development. 
Spending  for  non-instructional  services  decreased  by  1.3  percentage  points,  so  these 
expenditures  are  34.2%  of  total  per-pupil  spending  in  1995.  The  greatest  shift  in  indirect 
services  spending  for  the  above  Foundation  group  was  in  operations  and  maintenance,  decreasing 
by  $242  per  pupil. 

Table  5.2 

1993  and  1995 
Categories  of  Spending  Per  Pupil  for  the 
25  Above  Compared  to  the  25  Below  Foundation  Districts 


Above  Foundation  Below  Foundation 


Instructional  /  Direct  Services 

1993 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

1995 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

1993 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of 
Total 

1995 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

Teaching 

i   J, JO/ 

1A0/ 

Ano/ 

jlMK]  /o 

AQ  f\QO/ 

'jy.uo  /o 

CO  ICO/ 
JJ..J.J  /o 

r  1  lildUal 

mn 

H.DH  /o 

A  fiA"/^ 

/ 

A  87"/. 

*T .  O  /  /O 

H.J  I  /O 

Supervisory 

140 

2.16% 

141 

2.06% 

60 

1.29% 

71 

1.24% 

Guidance 

156 

2.41% 

165 

2.41% 

94 

2.02% 

123 

2.16% 

Psychological 

68 

1 .05% 

78 

1.14% 

52 

1.12% 

49 

0.86% 

Textbooics 

26 

0.40% 

44 

0.64% 

22 

0.47% 

50 

0.88% 

Educational  Media 

100 

1.55% 

no 

1.60% 

41 

0.87% 

50 

0.88% 

Instr  Hardware  &  Software 

NA 

NA 

14 

0.20% 

NA 

NA 

7 

0.12% 

Professional  Development 

NA 

NA 

51 

0.74% 

NA 

NA 

26 

0.46% 

Instructional  Services  Subtotal 

4.177 

64.55% 

4.515 

65.83% 

2.784 

59.72% 

3.603 

63.16% 

Noninstructional  /  Indirect 
Services 

1993 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

1995 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

1993 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%of 
Total 

1995 
Spending 
Per  Pupil 

%  of  Total 

General  Administration 

$  267 

4.13% 

$  338 

4.93% 

$  355 

7.61% 

$  392 

6.87% 

Health  Services 

50 

0.77% 

56 

0.82% 

31 

0.66% 

39 

•  0.68% 

Operation  &  Maintainance 

889 

13.74% 

647 

9.43% 

552 

1 1 .84% 

583 

10.22% 

Transportation 

222 

3.42% 

219 

3.19% 

230 

4.93% 

238 

4.17% 

Debt  Service 

639 

9.88% 

819 

1 1 .94% 

444 

9.52% 

444 

7.78% 

Athletics 

83 

1.29% 

88 

1.28% 

40 

0.87% 

50 

0.88% 

Activities 

15 

0.23% 

18 

0.26% 

12 

0.26% 

14 

0.25% 

Other* 

129 

1 .99% 

159 

2.32% 

214 

4.59% 

342 

5.99% 

Noninstructional  Services  Subtotal 

2,294 

35.45% 

2.344 

34.17% 

1.878 

40.28% 

2,102 

36.84% 

Total  Spending  Per  Pupil 

$6,471 

$  6,859 

$  4.662 

$  5.705 

Change  in  Spending  Per  Pupil 

S  388 

6.00% 

$  1,043 

22.37% 

•  Other  includes  attendance,  food  services,  custodial,  fixed  charges,  recreation,  asset  liquidation,  .ind payments  to  other  districts. 
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In  the  below  Foundation  group,  instructional  services  spending  grew  from  59.7%  of  total  per- 
pupil  amounts  in  1993  to  63.2%  in  1995.  This  3.5  percentage  point  shift  represents  an  additional 
$819  per  pupil,  and  brings  the  group  allocation  substantially  closer  to  the  prereform  practice  in 
the  above  Foundation  group.  Most  of  this  additional  spending  is  in  teaching  services,  $693  per 
pupil.  Below  Foundation  textbook  expenditures  increased  by  $28  for  a  total  of  $50  per  pupil  in 
1995.  These  systems  reported  instructional  hardware/software  spending  at  $7  per  pupil,  and 
professional  development  spending  at  $26  in  1995,  both  categories  about  half  the  rate  of 
spending  in  the  above  Foundation  group. 

Instructional  Personnel,  Pupil/Teacher  Ratios^ 

Although  the  growth  in  per-pupil  expenditures  in  the  50  districts  closely  parallels  statewide 
experience,  these  systems  did  not  hire  new  teachers  at  nearly  the  statewide  rate.  The  data 
indicates  that  there  were  58,700  public  school  teachers  in  1995,  8,193  or  16%  more  than  in  1993. 
Over  the  same  period  1,327  teachers  left  school  systems  under  an  early  retirement  incentive 
program.  To  replace  these  retirees  and  realize  a  16%  increase  in  teaching  staff  required  about 
9,500  new  hires  over  the  period.  Despite  enrollment  growth  at  about  4%,  the  increase  in  teachers 
statewide  brought  the  average  pupil/teacher  ratio  down  from  17.4  to  15.6,  that  is,  almost  two 
fewer  pupils  per  teacher'*. 

The  50  districts  employed  10,100  teachers  in  1995,  446  or  4.6%  more  than  in  1993.  About  242 
teachers  in  these  districts  opted  for  the  early  retirement  incentive,  so  that  new  hires  approached 
688.  The  overall  pupil/teacher  ratio  for  these  districts  in  1993  was  16.1  to  1.  In  1995  it  dropped 
to  15.8  pupils  per  teacher,  a  decrease  of  0.3.  For  the  50  district  group,  the  additional  teachers 
hired  over  the  two  years  essentially  worked  to  maintain  prereform  ratios. 

Within  the  50,  the  25  below  Foundation  districts  increased  their  teaching  staffs  by  318,  more 
than  twice  the  rate  of  the  25  above  Foundation  districts  with  an  increase  of  128  teachers.  In  both 
cases,  additional  staff  resulted  in  fractional  decreases  in  pupil/teacher  ratios.  The  below 
Foundation  group  ratio  dropped  from  16.4  pupils  per  teacher  to  approximately  16.  The  above 
Foundation  group  ratio  fell  from  15.6  to  15.3. 


^  Data  for  this  discussion  and  the  following  discussion  of  average  teacher  salaries  is  not  from  the  End-of-Year  Pupil 
and  Financial  Report.  The  State  Department  of  Education  provided  separate  data  bases  for  this  analysis. 

Note  that  pupil/teacher  ratios  do  not  necessarily  reflect  average  class  sizes,  that  typically  vary  by  grade  level  and 
program. 
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Average  Teacher  Salaries 

From  1993  to  1995,  the  statewide  average  teacher  salary  grew  by  2.8%,  $1,065,  for  a  total  of 
$38,521.  Contrary  to  some  expectations,  this  overall  rate  of  growth  is  no  greater  than  prereform 
experience.  Moreover,  average  salaries  decreased  in  a  number  of  school  systems,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  impact  of  the  early  retirement  incentive  program.  Typical  retirees  were  earning  at  the 
upper  end  of  salary  ranges  due  to  length  of  service.  Losing  even  a  few  of  these  higher  salaried 
employees  can  pull  an  average  down  substantially. 

Overall  data  for  the  50  districts  closely  reflects  the  statewide  experience.  Most  significant, 
however,  is  the  differing  rates  of  growth  in  average  salaries  in  the  25  above  Foundation  and  the 
25  below  Foundation  districts.  See  Figure  5.1. 

Figure  5.1 

1993  and  1995 
Average  Teacher  Salaries 
25  Above  and  25  Below  Foundation  Districts 


Above  Foundation  Districts 


1993 

1995 
Change  $ 
Change  % 


Average 
Salary 

$  38,242 

$39,145 

$  903 

2.4  % 


%  of  State 
Average 

102.1  % 

101.6% 

84.8  % 


$40,000 


$39,000 


$38,000 


$37,000 


$36,000 


$35,000 


$34,000 


U8,242 


$37,456 


S35,963 


1993 


Below  Foundation  Districts 


State 
Average 

$  37,456 

$38,521 

$  1,065 

2.8  % 


Average 
Salary 

$  35,963 

$  37,459 

$  1,496 

4.2  % 


%  of  State 
Average 

96.0  % 

97.2  % 

140.5% 


S38,521 
(+2.8  •/.) 


1995 


$37,459 
(+4.2  •/.) 


Above 

Foundation 

□ 

Sute 

Average 

1 

Below 

Foundation 
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Over  the  two-year  period,  the  average  teacher  salary  in  the  above  Foundation  districts  increased 
by  2.4%,  or  $903.  This  brings  the  1995  group  average  to  $39,145.  For  the  below  Foundation 
group,  the  average  salary  increased  by  4.2%,  or  $1,496.  This  brings  the  below  Foundation  group 
average  to  $37,459.  The  averages  for  both  groups  are  slightly  closer  to  the  state  average  salary 
rate  in  1995  than  in  1993. 

Accordingly,  the  extent  that  average  teacher  salaries  are  greater  for  the  above  Foundation  group 
than  for  the  below  Foundation  group  is  diminishing.  In  1993,  the  average  salary  for  the  25  above 
Foundation  districts  was  $2,279  greater  than  in  the  25  below  Foundation  systems.  Two  years 
into  the  reform  process,  the  below  Foundation  group  average  is  about  26%  closer  to  the  above 
Foundation  norm,  so  that  the  difference  is  $1,686.  This  change  is  potentially  important  progress 
toward  improving  the  ability  of  the  below  Foundation  districts  to  compete  for  professional  staff. 

Summary/Conclusions 

Although  the  existing  format  for  school  system  financial  reporting  is  not  designed  to  monitor 
expenditures  toward  the  specific  academic  objectives  of  education  reform,  data  fi-om  these 
reports  does  show  a  slight  change  in  the  way  the  sample  school  districts  manage  their  money. 
While  the  overall  shift  from  noninstructional  items  to  instructional  services  may  not  appear  to  be 
significant,  the  larger  shift  in  the  below  Foundation  group  of  districts  may  be  approaching 
meaningful  change  for  these  systems.  Not  only  are  they  spending  more  money,  they  are 
allocating  a  greater  portion  of  per-pupil  spending  to  direct  student  services. 

The  data  also  indicates  that  the  sample  districts  are  hiring  additional  teachers  at  a  rate  to  keep 
pace  with  enrollment  growth,  a  practice  that  may  not  have  been  possible  without  the  additional 
state  aid  over  the  period.  Overall,  average  teacher  salaries  grew  moderately,  but  not  at  a  rate 
greater  than  prereform  experience.  The  growth  in  the  average  rate  of  pay  in  the  below 
Foundation  group  should  enhance  their  ability  to  compete  for  professional  staff.  The  sample 
districts  slightly  decreased  the  portion  of  per-pupil  spending  for  general  administrative 
purposes,  and  doubled  the  portion  for  textbooks.  Particularly  for  the  below  Foundation  group, 
the  overall  results  suggest  positive  change  in  how  the  sample  districts  allocate  resources  among 
the  various  elements  of  per-pupil  spending. 
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NON-SCHOOL  SPENDING 

THE  STATUS  OF  OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


Scope  and  Methodology 

During  our  pre-study  interviews,  local  government  representatives  expressed  concern  that  the 
financial  commitments  required  by  the  Education  Reform  Act  may  lead  to  deterioration  of  other 
essential  local  services.  For  the  first  time,  state  govemmertt  is  mandating  minimum  levels  of 
local  support  for  education.  Also  for  the  first  time,  state  school  aid  is  explicitly  earmarked  and 
cannot  be  spent  for  other  purposes.  In  the  revised  Chapter  70,  the  Commonwealth  has  made 
major  commitments  to  continue  increasing  school  aid  through  the  year  2000.  As  these 
commitments  to  education  consume  significant  portions  of  the  annual  growth  in  state  revenue, 
certain  municipal  officials  question  the  future  stability  of  other  local  programs.  In  this  context,  it 
is  important  to  assess  the  status  of  non-school  services  as  we  progress  through  the  stages  of 
education  reform. 

For  this  purpose,  we  obtained  local  expenditure  data  from  the  Department  of  Revenue's  (DOR) 
Municipal  Data  Bank  on-line  service  for  1993,  the  year  preceding  education  reform,  and  1995, 
the  most  recent  and  complete  data  set  available'.  This  data  base  details  General  Fund 
expenditures^  by  1 3  functions  as  reported  by  each  city  and  town.  The  functions  may  be  broadly 
viewed  in  three  categories:  (1)  education,  typically  the  largest  single  item  of  local  spending;  (2) 
other  direct  public  services,  most  notably  including  expenditures  for  police,  fire,  and  public 
works  departments;  and  (3)  indirect  public  services,  including  such  expenses  as  general 
government  operations  and  debt  service.  Appendix  VI  shows  the  various  local  departments  and 
types  of  expenses  comprising  each  of  the  1 3  functions. 


'  The  data  file  does  not  contain  entries  for  the  town  of  West  Stockbridge  for  1995.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  included 
in  this  analysis,  and  our  total  number  of  communities  in  this  section  of  the  report  is  350,  not  35 1 . 

•  General  Fund  expenditures  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  overall  municipal  spending.  Included  in  this  Fund 
is  spending  for  the  following  13  functions:  education;  police;  fire;  public  works-highways;  other  public  safety; 
other  public  works;  health  and  welfare;  culture  and  recreation;  debt  service;  general  government; 
intergovernmental;  fixed  costs;  and  other.  Remaining  funds  not  analyzed  include  Special  Revenue,  Capital 
Projects,  Enterprise,  and  Trust  Funds,  which  are  mainly  supported  by  state  and  federal  grants,  user  fees,  bonds 
and  other  non-tax  sources  that  are  specifically  targeted  for  particular  purposes. 
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Important  notes:  The  term  "education"  spending  in  the  DOR  data  base  differs  significantly  from 
the  term  "net  school  spending"  used  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report.  Among  others,  three 
important  differences  are  as  follows.  DOR  education  figures  include  any  regional  school  district 
costs  and  expenses  for  school  transportation.  Additionally,  DOR  assigns  costs  for  school 
department  employee  benefits  to  a  non-school  expenditure  category  (fixed  costs).  For  the 
purposes  of  Chapter  70,  net  school  spending  does  not  include  transportation  expenses,  and  may 
include  benefits  for  school  employees,  depending  upon  local  accounting  methods.  Finally,  we 
added  any  local  expenditures  from  state  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  Per-Pupil 
Grants  to  the  1993  education  data  taken  from  the  DOR  on-line  service.  This  makes  the  1993 
figures  more  comparable  to  the  1995  data  for  our  purposes. 

Based  upon  this  revised  data  base,  in  this  section  we  assess  the  status  of  local  expenditures  for 
non-school  functions  two  years  into  reform  at  two  levels.  First,  we  show  the  statewide 
experience  in  terms  of  the  overall  growth  in  General  Fund  expenditures,  and  how  this  growth  is 
allocated  generally  among  education  and  other  local  accounts.  Here,  we  also  show  the  extent 
that  state  aid  has  supported  the  increase  in  local  spending.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
review  of  the  1 3  basic  components  of  local  spending,  again  from  a  statewide  perspective. 

Second,  we  report  results  separately  for  the  group  of  communities  where  non-school  spending 
grew  at  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  inflation  over  the  period,  and  the  group  where  funding  for  other 
municipal  accounts  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation.  At  this  level,  we  show  the  change  in 
allocations  to  school  and  non-school  municipal  accounts  for  each  group,  and  identify  the  specific 
categories  of  non-school  spending  growing  at  less  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Statewide  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures 

Reported  statewide  municipal  General  Fund  expenditures  grew  by  almost  $680  million  or  7.8% 
over  the  period,  increasing  from  about  $8.7  billion  in  1993  to  $9.4  billion  in  1995.  According  to 
the  data,  school  spending  accounts  for  approximately  $436  million,  or  64%  of  the  growth. 
Overall  non-school  spending  increased  by  over  $244  million,  about  36%  of  the  growth. 

Net  increases  in  direct  distributions  of  state  aid  to  cities  and  towns  approached  $435  million^ 
over  the  same  period,  so  that  the  Commonwealth  supported  approximately  64%  of  the  growth  in 


'  This  amount  reflects  state  aid  accounts  detailed  on  the  annual  DOR  "Notice  to  Assessors  of  Estimated  Receipts  to 
be  Used  in  Determining  the  Tax  Levy,"  also  known  as  "Cherry  Sheets."  The  amount  does  not  include  offset 
items  that  do  not  support  General  Fund  expenditures.  The  amount  includes  aid  to  support  regional  school 
programs. 
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local  spending.  Of  this  amount,  almost  $366  million  was  state  aid  for  various  school  purposes, 
and  about  $69  million  was  state  assistance  for  general  government  purposes.  Accordingly,  state 
aid  to  cities  and  towns  supported  approximately  84%  of  the  $436  million  growth  in  school 
spending,  and  28%  of  the  $244  million  increase  in  non-school  spending.  Figure  6.1  illustrates 
how  the  increase  in  local  spending  was  allocated  among  school  and  other  goverrmient  accounts, 
and  the  level  of  state  assistance  for  each. 

Figure  6.1 

1993  - 1995 

Growth  in  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures 
For  School  and  Non-School  Purposes 


Financed  primarily  from  the  accelerated  rate  in  the  growth  of  state  aid  for  education,  local  school 
spending  increased  by  1 1 .4%  over  the  two-year  period.  Non-school  spending  grew  by 
approximately  5%.  As  a  result,  education  comprised  about  45.4%  of  local  General  Fund 
expenditures  in  1995,  an  increase  of  1.5  percentage  points  over  the  1993  proportion.  Non-school 
accounts  comprised  54.6%,  a  decrease  of  1.5  percentage  points  from  the  1993  allocations.  The 
proportion  of  General  Fund  expenditures  for  education  funded  from  local  resources  decreased 
from  approximately  59.6%  to  55.1%. 
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Table  6.1  itemizes  the  statewide  distribution  of  municipal  General  Fund  expenditures  across  the 
13  functional  components  in  1993  and  1995,  separating  non-school  items  into  other  direct  and 
indirect  public  service  categories. 

Table  6.1 

1993  and  1995 
Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  by  Function 
(350  Cities  and  Towns) 


1993  1995 

%  of  Total                        %  of  Total  $  Change  %  Change 

Function                  1993          Expenditure         1995  Expenditure  1993-1995  1993-1995 

Education                      $3,825.311,583         43.91%  $4,261,068.576         45.37%  $435,756,993  11.39% 


Other  Direct 
Public  Services: 


Police 

634,305,146 

7.28% 

712,781,000 

7.59% 

78,475,854 

12.37% 

Fire 

512,818,841 

5.89% 

562,127,431 

5.98% 

49,308,590 

9.62% 

Other  Public  Safety 

129,779,246 

1 .49% 

142,079,148 

1.51% 

12,299,902 

9.48% 

Public  Works  -Highways 

333,951,967 

3.83% 

316,176,960 

3.37% 

(17,775,007) 

-5.32% 

Other  Public  Works 

382,415,511 

4.39% 

395,076,685 

4.21% 

12,661,174 

3.31% 

Health  &  Welfare 

283,111,832 

3.25% 

312,011,565 

3.32% 

28,899,733 

10.21% 

Culture  &  Recreation 

184,097,759 

2.11% 

205,547,667 

2.19% 

21,449,908 

11.65% 

Subtotal 

2,460,480.302 

28.24% 

2,645,800.45 

28.17% 

185,320,154 

7.53% 

Indirect  Public  Services: 

Debt  Service 

533,715,439 

6.13% 

550,472,796 

5.86% 

16,757,357 

3.14% 

Fixed  Costs 

1,115,836,922 

12.81% 

1,117,637,443 

1 1 .90% 

1,800,521 

0.16% 

General  Goverment 

425,142,008 

4.88% 

456,092,777 

4.86% 

30.950,769 

7.28% 

Intergovernmental 

300.198,466 

3.44% 

312,106,449 

3.32% 

11,907,983 

3.97% 

Other 

51,317,410 

0.59% 

48.745,961 

0.52% 

(2,571,449) 

-5.01% 

Subtotal 

2.426.210.245 

27.85% 

2.485.055.426 

26.46% 

58,845,181 

2.43% 

State  Total 

$8,712,002,130 

$9,391,924,458 

$679,922,328 

7.80% 
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The  inflation  rate  from  1993  to  1995  was  3.6%\  As  shown  in  Table  6.1,  on  a  statewide  basis  the 
increase  in  local  General  Fund  expenditures  for  education  was  just  over  three  times  the  rate  of 
inflation.  With  the  exception  of  the  public  works  categories,  every  item  of  direct  public  service 
spending  also  grew  at  about  three  times  the  inflation  rate.  While  public  safety  expenditures 
increased  by  approximately  $140  million,  or  11%,  expenditures  for  public  works-highways 
decreased  by  about  5%  over  the  period,  by  approximately  $18  million  statewide.  This  reduction 
was  at  least  partially  due  to  the  relatively  mild  winter  of  1994-1995,  when  statewide  snow 
removal  costs  were  over  $50  million  less  than  in  the  severe  winter  of  1993-1994. 

Among  the  indirect  public  services  accounts,  increased  spending  for  general  government 
operations  was  twice  the  rate  of  inflation;  intergovernmental  assessments  grew  just  over  the  rate 
of  inflation.  While  debt  service  expenditures  grew  by  about  3%,  fixed  costs  increased  a  fraction 
of  one  percent.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  payments  for  adverse  court  judgments, 
fell  by  5%. 

Table  6.1  also  shows  each  of  the  13  functional  categories  as  a  percentage  of  total  General  Fund 
expenditures.  As  noted  above,  education  consumed  1.5  percentage  points  more  of  total  spending 
in  1995  than  in  1993.  This  shift  was  primarily  offset  in  the  fixed  costs  category  of  non-school 
services,  which  represents  nearly  1%  less  (0.91)  of  total  expenditures  in  1995.  The  remainder  of 
the  shift  was  spread  fractionally  among  the  public  works  and  other  indirect  public  service 
accounts. 

The  Range  of  Community  Experience:  Above  and  Below  Inflation  Growth  in 
Non-School  Services 

Beyond  the  statewide  view  of  the  data,  a  more  detailed  review  of  spending  patterns  at  the 
community  level  reveals  a  wide  range  of  experience.  See  Appendix  VII.  Comparing  1993  to 
1995,  there  were  186  municipalities  where  non-school  spending  increased  at  or  above  the  3.6% 
inflation  rate.  This  group  (Group  1)  includes  29  of  the  41  cities  in  Massachusetts  in  1995,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  towns.  These  localities  serve  about  62%  of  the  statewide  population, 
approximately  3.7  million  residents.  While  Group  1  includes  a  range  of  types  of  cities  and 
towns,  the  general  character  is  more  urban,  suburban,  and  growth  oriented  than  the  group  in 
which  non-school  spending  failed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  (Group  2). 


"  Source:    United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Implicit  Price  Deflator  for  State  and  Local  Government 
Services. 
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Group  2  includes  164  municipalities:  the  remaining  12  cities  and  about  one-half  of  the  towns. 
This  group  serves  approximately  38%  of  the  population,  approximately  2.3  million  residents. 
Like  Group  1,  Group  2  includes  a  range  of  types  of  communities,  but  it  is  overall  less  urban  and 
more  rural  and  resort-oriented. 

Table  6.2  shows  the  distribution  of  General  Fund  expenditures  across  the  13  functional 
categories  in  1993  and  1995  for  Group  1. 

Table  6.2 

1993  and  1995 
General  Fund  Expenditures  by  Function 
Group  1:  Municipalities  Where  Non-School  Spending  Grew  At 
or  Above  the  Rate  of  Inflation  ( 186  Cities  and  Towns  ) 


Function 
Education 

Other  Direct  Public  Services: 

Police 
Fire 

Other  Public  Safety 
Public  Works  -Highways 
Other  Public  Works 
Health  &  Welfare 
Culture  &  Recreation 
Subtotal 


FY  1993 
$2,391,021.349 

421,652,228 
337,998,667 
96,863,054 
195,678,397 
251,342,177 
247,076,305 
120,876,005 
1,671.486,833 


FY  1995 
$2,645,135,386 

481,557,891 
376,858,244 
107,573,670 
193,307,510 
267,472,444 
274,006,185 
136,384,359 
1,837,160,303 


$  Change 
$254,114,037 

59,905,663 
38,859,577 
10,710,616 

(2,370,887) 
16,130,267 
26,929,880 
15.508.354 

165,673,470 


%  Change 
10.63% 

14.21% 
11.50% 
11.06% 
-1.21% 

6.42% 
10.90% 
12.83% 

9.91% 


Indirect  Public  Services: 

Debt  Service 
Fixed  Costs 
General  Goverment 
Intergovernmental 
Other 
Subtotal 


336,687,039 
713,879,005 
266,005,998 
198,618,496 
29,993,443 
1,545.183.981 


370,611,231 
745,582,675 
291,324,461 
215,746,247 
37,670,479 
1,660.935,093 


33,924,192 
31,703,670 
25,318,463 
17,127,751 
7,677,036 
115.751.112 


10.08% 
4.44% 
9.52% 
8.62% 

25.60% 
7.49% 


Group  Total 


$5,607,692,163 


$6,143,230,782 


$535,538,619 


9.55% 
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Total  General  Fund  expenditures  for  this  group  grew  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  statewide  results, 
increasing  9.6%  or  $536  million  over  the  two-year  period.  Of  this  amount,  about  $281  million 
(52%)  was  for  non-school  accounts,  and  $254  million  (48%)  was  for  school  purposes. 

While  allocations  for  education  increased  by  approximately  10.6%,  expenditures  for  non-school 
services  grew  by  8.7%.  Due  to  the  greater  rate  in  the  growth  of  school  spending,  education 
comprised  about  43%  of  total  General  Fund  expenditures  in  1995,  almost  one-half  of  a 
percentage  point  more  than  in  1993.  Fractional  reductions  in  the  proportions  of  spending 
dedicated  to  public  works  and  fixed  costs  offset  the  shift  in  the  proportion  dedicated  to  school 
services. 

With  the  exception  of  public  works.  Group  1  spending  in  every  functional  category  increased 
above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Among  the  direct  public  services  items,  spending  for  public  safety 
grew  by  nearly  $109.5  million,  or  12.8%.  With  the  exception  of  fixed  costs,  every  category  of 
indirect  public  services  spending  increased  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  inflation. 

By  definition,  as  the  group  of  communities  where  non-school  spending  grew  at  less  than  the  rate 
of  inflation,  total  expenditures  in  Group  2  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  statewide 
experience.  As  shovm  in  Table  6.3,  General  Fund  expenditures  for  Group  2  grew  by 
approximately  $144  million,  or  4.7%  from  1993  to  1995.  This  amount  reflects  an  increase  of 
over  $181  million  in  spending  for  school  purposes,  and  a  decrease  in  non-school  services 
exceeding  $37  million. 

For  Group  2,  school  spending  increased  by  nearly  12.7%,  while  non-school  spending  decreased 
by  2.2%.  These  differing  rates  of  growth  (or  decline)  resulted  in  education  consuming  3.5  more 
percentage  points  of  total  General  Fund  expenditures  in  1995  than  in  1993,  moving  from  46.2% 
to  49.7%.  This  increase  in  the  school  proportion  of  total  spending  was  partially  offset  by  a 
nearly  1%  decrease  in  the  portion  dedicated  to  public  works.  The  remainder  was  offset  by 
decreases  in  other  indirect  service  categories  of  spending. 

Collectively,  the  communities  in  Group  2  increased  spending  for  public  safety  purposes  by  about 
$30.6  million,  or  7.3%  over  the  two-year  period.  With  the  exception  of  public  works,  every 
other  direct  services  account  grew  well  over  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  data  indicates  that  there 
were  two  primary  reasons  for  below  inflation  spending  growth  in  non-school  services.  First  was 
the  reduction  in  public  works  costs  due  mainly  to  the  relatively  mild  winter  of  1994-1995. 
Without  this  factor,  the  sum  of  other  direct  public  service  accounts  grew  by  7.4%,  two  times  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Second  was  reductions  in  indirect  service  accounts:  debt  service;  fixed  costs; 
intergovernmental  assessments;  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 
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Table  6.3 

1993  and  1995 
General  Fund  Expenditures  by  Function 
Group  2:  Municipalities  Where  Non-School  Spending 
Grew  Less  Than  the  Rate  of  Inflation  ( 164  Cities  and  Towns  ) 


Function  FY  1993  FY  1995  $  Change  %  Change 


Education 

$1,434,290,234 

$1,615,933,190 

$181,642,956 

12.66% 

Other  Direct  Public  Services: 

Police 

212,652,918 

231,223,109 

18.570,191 

8.73% 

Fire 

174,820,174 

185,269,187 

10,449,013 

5.98% 

Other  Public  Safety 

32,916,192 

34,505,478 

1,589,286 

4.83% 

Public  Works  -Highways 

138,273,570 

122,869,450 

(15,404,120) 

-11.14% 

Other  Public  Works 

131,073,334 

127,604,241 

(3,469,093) 

-2.65% 

Health  &  Welfare 

36,035,527 

38,005,380 

1,969,853 

5.47% 

Culture  &  Recreation 

63,221,754 

69,163,308 

5,941,554 

9.40% 

Subtotal 

788,993,469 

808,640,153 

19,646,684 

2.49% 

Indirect  Public  Services: 

Debt  Service 

197,028,400 

179,861,565 

(17,166,835) 

-8.71% 

Fixed  Costs 

401,957,917 

372,054,768 

(29,903,149) 

-7.44% 

General  Government 

159,136,010 

164,768.316 

5,632,306 

3.54% 

Intergovernmental 

101,579,970 

96,360,202 

(5,219.768) 

-5.14% 

Other 

21,323,967 

11,075,482 

(10,248,485) 

-48.06% 

Subtotal 

881,026,264 

824,120,333 

(56,905,931) 

-6.46% 

Group  Total 

$3,104,309,967 

$3,248,693,676 

$144,383,709 

4.65% 

Appendix  VII  shows  the  change  in  expenditures  for  non-school  services  for  each  city  and  town 
from  1993  to  1995,  detailing  the  change  for  the  direct  and  indirect  categories  of  spending.  As 
this  appendix  indicates,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  specific  community  experiences 
that  generate  the  changes  discussed  above.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  reasons  for  growth  or 
decline  in  spending  for  non-school  services.  Although  making  a  precise  determination  of  the 
reasons  for  each  city  and  town  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  changes  in  service 
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management  and  accounting  procedures  may  account  for  some  decreases  in  local  General  Fund 
expenditures  for  non-school  purposes. 

For  example,  some  communities  have  recently  established  self-supporting  enterprise  funds  for 
certain  public  works  functions,  so  that  these  expenses  are  no  longer  supported  from  revenues 
deposited  to  the  local  General  Fund.  Shortly  following  enactment  of  the  ERA,  some 
municipalities  that  had  previously  accounted  for  certain  school  employee  benefits  in  the  non- 
school  fixed  costs  category  transferred  these  expenses  to  the  education  category  of  spending. 
Although  these  types  of  changes  can  result  in  decreases  in  allocations  from  the  General  Fund, 
negative  values  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  reduction  in  local  services  in  every  case. 

Summary /Conclusion 

Statewide  municipal  General  Fund  expenditures  for  education  grew  significantly  over  the  1 993 
to  1995  period,  over  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation.  Since  most  of  this  growth  was  supported  by 
various  state  school  aid  programs,  the  recent  emphasis  on  education  reform  does  not  appear  to 
have  adversely  impacted  the  overall  stability  of  funding  for  other  local  public  services.  Spending 
for  public  safety  functions  statewide  grew  at  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation.  At  this  level, 
expenditures  for  debt  service,  fixed  costs,  and  other  items,  such  as  court  judgments,  lagged 
behind  inflation. 

When  community  data  is  reviewed  at  the  above  and  below  inflation  non-school  spending  group 
levels,  the  overall  results  are  still  positive.  The  data  indicates  that  expenditures  for  most  other 
direct  public  services  -  for  the  consumer-oriented,  day-to-day  business  of  local  governments  - 
grew  at  least  two  times  the  rate  of  inflation  in  both  groups.  For  the  group  of  communities  where 
non-school  spending  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the  reasons  were  primarily  reductions  iri 
snow  removal  costs  and  decreases  in  debt  service  and  fixed  costs,  rather  than  direct  public 
services. 

Beyond  these  group  changes,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  specific  community  experience.  Although 
some  reductions  in  non-school  spending  accounts  are  due  to  changes  in  local  service 
management  or  accounting  procedures,  it  will  be  important  to  continue  to  monitor  the  stability  of 
funding  for  non-school  services. 
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CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

Chapter  70  is  an  inordinately  complex  law,  yet  its  goals  are  clear  -  adequate  and  fair  public 
school  spending. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  law  has  established  an  expectation  that  projected  spending  (minimum  Net 
School  Spending)  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  will  increase  over  prereform  amounts 
by  about  42%,  or  $1.8  billion  in  the  year  2000.  Projected  state  aid'  is  scheduled  to  support  about 
76%  of  the  growth,  with  minimum  local  contributions  supporting  24%l  This  effort  would  bring 
the  annual  total  to  almost  $6  billion,  bringing  projected  minimum  Net  School  Spending  per  pupil 
to  $6,562.  This  amount  represents  an  increase  of  $1,300  over  1993  levels,  or  about  3.5%  per 
year  over  the  seven-year  reform  period. 

To  meet  the  reform  schedule,  an  additional  $791.2  million  will  be  required  to  support  Chapter  70 
obligations  over  the  next  three  years.  Projected  growth  in  minimum  local  contributions  will 
support  almost  1/4  of  this  amount,  approximately  $64.5  million  per  year.  New  Chapter  70  state 
aid  will  support  the  remainder,  at  about  $199.2  million  per  year.  At  this  rate,  statewide  Net 
School  Spending  would  exceed  projected  statewide  Foundation  Budgets  by  about  $60  million. 
Factoring  the  sum  of  total  (not  just  new)  estimated  annual  spending  over  the  seven-year  period 
brings  the  cumulative  state  and  local  investment  to  almost  $37  billion. 

Four  years  into  reform,  the  accelerated  growth  in  the  rate  of  state  support  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  shift  in  the  relatively  low  level  of  state  contribution  to  school  funding  in 
Massachusetts.  While  comparable  1993  aid  supported  about  30%  of  Net  School  Spending,  1997 
Chapter  70  appropriations  provide  39%.  The  scheduled  level  of  state  aid  for  the  year  2000 
would  bring  the  state  share  to  approximately  43%,  more  in  line  with  the  existing  national  average 
of  about  48%.  The  net  result  will  be  relief  to  property  taxpayers  and  less  reliance  upon  local 
wealth  factors  for  school  support.  The  broader-based  state  taxes  will  play  a  greater  role. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  focus  of  Chapter  70  is  to  remedy  below  Foundation,  less  than 
adequate  school  spending.  It  is  not  tailored  to  help  systems  with  more  than  adequate  spending 
maintain  those  levels.  Particularly  where  higher  rates  of  enrollment  growth  cause  higher  rates  of 


'  In  addition  to  Chapter  70  commitments,  the  Board  of  Education  projects  that  state  obligations  for  specific 
program  initiatives  will  approach  $200  million  by  the  year  2000. 

'  State  aid  is  projected  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Minimum  local  contribution  projections  are  based  upon  a 
least  squares  trend  analysis. 
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growth  in  Foundation  Budget  targets,  minimum  required  spending  under  the  law  does  not  always 
keep  pace.  This  dynamic  has  a  negative  impact  for  school  districts  with  greater  than  average 
enrollment  growth.  As  school  finance  reform  moves  forward,  this  is  an  issue  that  merits  further 
consideration. 

More  important  than  the  array  of  inter-working  formulas  and  compound  calculations  to 
determine  how  many  school  systems  may  have  or  have  not  achieved  their  Foundation  Budgets  or 
fair  local  contributions  to  school  support,  Chapter  70  provides  a  vehicle  for  a  more  balanced  state 
and  local  partnership  -  a  shared  responsibility  -  in  supporting  the  cost  of  education  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Because  of  this,  we  can  already  observe  a  reduction  in  the  disparity  of  per- 
pupil  expenditures  across  property-rich  and  property-poor  communities.  Important  progress  is 
underway  toward  assuring  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available  to  every  student.  The 
Legislature  is  standing  by  its  commitment,  and  most  cities  and  towns  are  doing  more  than  the 
law  requires. 

The  Education  Reform  Act  also  contemplates  a  greater  state  role  in  shaping  the  day-to-day 
classroom  experience.  It  provides  for  statewide  curriculum  guidelines  for  core  academic  subjects 
to  expose  every  student,  regardless  of  where  they  live,  to  a  consistent  body  of  academic  content. 
The  act  calls  for  statewide  testing  and  achievement  standards  for  high  school  graduation  intended 
to  ensure  the  basic  competencies  of  every  graduate.  The  Commonwealth's  commitment  to  these 
and  other  objectives  is  sealed  with  the  promise  of  state  take-over  of  any  school  district  that 
consistently  falls  short  of  state  standards. 

The  first  competency  diplomas  are  scheduled  to  be  awarded  to  the  high  school  graduating  class 
of  1999,  based  upon  performance  on  the  statewide  test  intended  to  be  administered  to  tenth  grade 
pupils.  Members  of  the  class  of  1999  are  now  completing  their  junior  year.  The  full  set  of  state 
curriculum  guidelines  has  not  been  developed.  The  test  to  measure  their  competency  for 
graduation  was  field-tested  in  April  and  May  of  this  year.  Although  the  Legislature  and  cities 
and  towns  are  meeting  their  obligations  under  the  school  finance  reform  schedule, 
implementation  of  key  initiatives  intended  to  foster  improvement  in  student  performance  lag 
behind.  This  lack  of  progress  frustrates  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Education  Reform  Act,  and 
dilutes  the  value  of  the  state  and  local  investments  made  over  the  first  four  years  of  the  reform 
schedule. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District  Share  of  School       Share  of  School       %  Point  Difference       Whole  S  Difference 

Aid  Aid  91-93  to  94-96  91-93  to  94-96 

1991  -  1993         .    1994-  1996 


Abington 

0.31% 

0.26% 

(0.05) 

$  1,541,764 

Acton 

0.05% 

0.05% 

0.01 

897,469 

Acushnet 

0.15% 

0.17% 

0.02 

2,756,872 

Agawam 

0.51% 

0.42% 

(0.09) 

2,198,450 

Amesbury 

0.36% 

0.34% 

(0.02) 

3,407,716 

Amherst 

0.23% 

0.22% 

(0.02) 

2,209,427 

Andover 

0.13% 

0.14% 

0.01 

2,056,455 

Arlington 

0.21% 

0.19% 

(0.02) 

1,749,015 

Ashland 

0.04% 

0.05% 

0.01 

878,432 

Attleboro 

0.85% 

0.85% 

(0.00) 

10,588,875 

Auburn 

0.21% 

0.17% 

(0.04) 

673,328 

Avon 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.00 

299,575 

Ayer 

0.26% 

0.22% 

(0.04) 

1,505,357 

Barnstable 

0.09% 

0.12% 

0.03 

2,583,512 

Bedford 

0.05% 

0.05% 

0.00 

806,710 

Belchertown 

0.17% 

0.24% 

0.07 

5,362,630 

Bellingham 

0.34% 

0.28% 

(0.06) 

1,458,640 

Belmont 

0.07% 

0.08% 

0.01 

1,387,005 

Berkley 

0.07% 

0.10% 

0.03 

2,269,735 

Berlin 

0.02% 

0.02% 

(0.00) 

77,359 

Beverly 

0.25% 

0.25% 

(0.00) 

3,105,742 

Billerica 

0.41% 

0.48% 

0.07 

8,501,383 

Boston 

4.67% 

4.99% 

0.32 

73,804,272 

Bourne 

0.07% 

0.10% 

0.03 

2,496,280 

Boxborough 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00 

144,358 

Boxford 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.01 

376,935 

Boylston 

0.01% 

0.01% 

(0.00) 

56,363 

Braintree 

0.12% 

0.13% 

0.01 

2,107,660 

72       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  ''Piece  of  the  Pie'*  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whole  S  Different 
91-93  to  94-96 

Brewster 

U.U  1% 

A  A  1  0/ 

A  AA 

0.00 

$  252,267 

Drimiield 

A  mo/ 
0.03% 

A  A'^  0/ 

0.03% 

0.01 

736,954 

Brockton 

2.95% 

3.06% 

0.1 1 

42,571,517 

Drookiield 

0.05% 

A  A^O/ 

0.06% 

A  A  1 

0.01 

925,641 

Brookline 

A   1  AO/ 

0.10% 

A   1  '50/ 

0.13% 

0.03 

2,597,430 

ijuriingion 

n  1  1 0/ 
yj.l  I  /o 

Alio/ 
U.  1  1  % 

A  AA 

0.00 

1,576,740 

Cambridge 

f\  1  CO/ 

0. 15% 

A  1  AO/ 

0.19% 

0.04 

3,680,855 

onion 

U.0o% 

A  A'TO/ 

A  A  1 

0.01 

1,192,710 

Carlisle 

0.01% 

A  A  1  0/ 

0.01% 

0.00 

263,220 

/^It  f^tVt  '>»M 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00 

204,200 

Chelmsford 

A   ?  ^0/ 

0. 1 0% 

0.20% 

0.04 

3,733,602 

Chelsea 

1    A'l  0/ 

1 .03% 

1.11% 

0.08 

16,576,412 

Chicopee 

1    '5  CO/ 

1 .35% 

1 .29% 

(0.05) 

14,532,412 

f\  ACO/ 

0.05% 

0.04% 

(0.00) 

419,788 

v^iinion 

A  '5'^0/ 
0.32% 

0.31% 

(0.01) 

3,440,441 

A  AylO/ 
0.0470 

0.00 

520,875 

A  A-JO/ 

U.03% 

A  A/10/ 
0.04% 

0.01 

758,620 

vvay 

U.U  Ivo 

A  A  1  0/ 
0.01% 

0.00 

249,413 

i-^ali  vci  3 

A  A  "70/ 

U.U  /  /o 

A  AAO/ 
0.09*70 

0.02 

1,653,138 

r~)?*  rfm  n  1 1  f  h 

n  ')8o/ 

A  000/ 

A  A  1 

0.01 

3,798,564 

LxwLlllCllll 

fi  1  no/, 
U.  1 U  /o 

A  1  AO/ 
0.  1  0% 

0.00 

1,277,885 

ueeriieia 

A  AT 0/ 

0.03% 

0.02% 

(0.01) 

13,557 

Douglas 

0.09% 

0.13% 

0.04 

2,815,616 

Dover 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

183,729 

Dracut 

0.39% 

0.41% 

0.02 

5,925,094 

Duxbury 

0.08% 

0.08% 

(0.00) 

934,835 

East  Bridgewater 

0.24% 

0.26% 

0.02 

4,069,019 

Eastham 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

160,290 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^  73 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie**  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whole  S  Differenc 
91-93  to  94-96 

Easthampton 

0.42% 

A  1  C(\/ 

0.35% 

(0.07) 

$  1,863,443 

East  Longmeadow 

0.13% 

0.13% 

(0.01) 

1,298,71 1 

Easton 

0.27% 

0.23% 

(0.04) 

1,582,910 

hdgartown 

0.00% 

A  A  1  n  / 

0.01% 

0.00 

183,370 

Erving 

0.01% 

A  A  1  n/ 

0.01% 

0.00 

224,820 

Essex 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

205,631 

Everett 

A   1  CO/ 

0.15% 

A  T^O/ 

0.32% 

0.17 

9,998,159 

Fairhaven 

f\  ^  A(\/ 

0.24% 

0.24% 

0.00 

3,151,567 

rail  Kiver 

1  c  on  / 

3.58% 

3.33% 

(0.25) 

33,206,359 

Falmouth 

0.10% 

0.13% 

0.03 

2,766,623 

Fitch  burg 

1     1  TO/ 

1.17% 

1 . 1 6% 

(0.02) 

13,956,779 

Florida 

A  AAO/ 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.01 

368,405 

Foxborough 

0.21% 

0.19% 

(0.03) 

1,356,442 

Framingham 

A  1  no/ 

A       1  O/ 

0.21% 

0.02 

3,432,615 

Franklin 

A  CO/ 

0.35% 

0.04 

5,776,882 

Freetown 

A  A cn / 

0.05% 

0.04% 

(0.01) 

186,348 

Gardner 

A  C  AO/ 

0.50% 

A  00/ 

0.52% 

0.02 

7,296,498 

Georgetown 

A  Ano/ 

o.oy  /o 

0.09% 

/A  A A\ 

(0.00) 

1,080,452 

Gloucester 

A  1  AO/ 

U.  1  U/o 

A  1  ^0/ 

0.16% 

A  AZ" 

0.06 

3,989,572 

Grafton 

A  1  10/ 
0.  1  I/O 

A  1  no/ 
0. 1  7% 

/A  AA\ 

(0.00) 

1,938,1 10 

Granby 

Alio/ 

U .  1  1  yo 

Alio/ 
0.  1  1% 

/A  A  1  \ 

(0.01) 

1    AAA  AO 

1,090,983 

Granville 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

257,545 

Greenfield 

0.44% 

0.41% 

(0.03) 

4,172,592 

Hadley 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

268,680 

Halifax 

0.08% 

0.08% 

(0.01) 

754,105 

Hancock 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

31,250 

Hanover 

0.08% 

0.09% 

0.01 

1,407,349 

Harvard 

0.06% 

0.04% 

(0.02) 

(51,064) 

74       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District  Share  of  School       Share  of  School       %  Point  Difference       Whole  $  Difference 


Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Aid 
1994  -  1996 

91-93  to  94-96 

91-93  to  94-96 

Harwich 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.01 

$490,166 

Hatfield 

0.03% 

0.02% 

(0.00) 

210,443 

Haverhill 

0.89% 

1 .08% 

0.19 

20,081,030 

Hingham 

0.09% 

0.10% 

0.01 

1,428,240 

Holbrook 

0.24% 

0.21% 

(0.03) 

1,607,380 

Holland 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.01 

385,830 

Holliston 

0.16% 

0.17% 

0.01 

2,586,176 

Holyoke 

2.16% 

2.40% 

0.23 

38,309,452 

Hopedale 

0.06% 

0.09% 

0.03 

2,011,573 

Hopkinton 

0.04% 

0.05% 

0.01 

1,084,580 

Hudson 

0.31% 

0.26% 

(0.05) 

1,477,482 

Hull 

0.12% 

0.13% 

0.00 

1,763,983 

Ipswich 

0.05% 

0.06% 

0.01 

969,890 

Kingston 

0.06% 

0.06% 

0.01 

998,344 

Lakeville 

0.05% 

0.05% 

0.00 

688,991 

Lanesborough 

0.03% 

0.02% 

(0.01) 

58,850 

Lawrence 

3.11% 

3.41% 

0.30 

53,165,160 

Lee 

0.09% 

0.07% 

(0.02) 

245,240 

Leicester 

0.29% 

0.25% 

(0.04) 

1,796,703 

Lenox 

0.06% 

0.05% 

(0.01) 

338,955 

Leominster 

0.82% 

0.84% 

0.02 

11,367,845 

Leverett 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

138,789 

Lexington 

0.13% 

0.14% 

0.01 

2,087,578 

Lincoln 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.01 

368,940 

Littleton 

0.03% 

0.03% 

0.00 

485,810 

Longmeadow 

0.14% 

0.13% 

(0.01) 

1,233,615 

Lowell 

2.63% 

3.11% 

0.48 

55,834,105 

Ludlow 

0.32% 

0.32% 

0.01 

4,345,992 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/1 00^^  75 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie'*  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Shflrc  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whol^  %  OifferBiir 
91-93  to  94-96 

Lunenburg 

0.14% 

0.13% 

(0.01) 

$  1,288,617 

Lynn 

2.21% 

2.59% 

0.38 

45,850,295 

Lynniield 

A  ACO/ 

0.05% 

A  ACO/ 

0.05% 

A  AA 

0.00 

791,274 

Maiden 

0.93% 

0.80% 

(0.13) 

5,526,710 

Manchester 

0.02% 

A  A'^O/ 

0.02% 

A  f\r\ 

0.00 

388,1 14 

Mansfield 

A   1  AO/ 

0.10% 

A    1  Ati/ 

0.14% 

0.04 

3,281,843 

Marblenead 

A  r\cci/ 

0.05% 

A  A^O/ 

0.06% 

0.01 

1,152,586 

Marion 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00 

142,350 

Marlborough 

A   1  AO/ 
0.10% 

A   1  OO/ 

0.12% 

A  A  l 

0.01 

1,967,482 

Marshfield 

A  '7A0/ 

0.30% 

0.34% 

0.04 

5,744,874 

Mashpee 

U.Ol/o 

A  ATO/ 

0.03% 

A  A'^ 

0.02 

1,241,618 

Mattapoisett 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

184,937 

Maynard 

A  A  Art/ 

0.09% 

0.08% 

(0.01) 

580,655 

Mediield 

0.04% 

0.06% 

0.01 

1,134,400 

Medford 

A  £  T  0/ 

A  C  1  0/ 

0.51% 

(0.12) 

2,457,170 

Medway 

n  1  TO/ 
U.  \1  /o 

A  1  >fO/ 

U.  14% 

A  A"^ 

0.02 

2,359,413 

Melrose 

A  T70/ 
U.2  /% 

0.23% 

/A  A  j1  \ 

(0.04) 

1,667,395 

Methuen 

0.64% 

0.71% 

0.06 

1 1,097,458 

Middleborough 

A  A  AO/ 
0.49% 

A  C  T  0/ 

0.53% 

0.04 

8,053,203 

Middleton 

A  A  1  0/ 
U.U  1% 

A  A  1  0/ 
0.01% 

A  A  1 

0.01 

389,977 

iviiiiora 

U.34  /o 

A  /I  00/ 

(0.05) 

A   A'^/i   A  OA 

4,4/6,480 

Millbury 

0.24% 

0.19% 

(0.05) 

777,457 

Millis 

0.07% 

0.06% 

(0.00) 

737,958 

Milton 

0.06% 

0.08% 

0.02 

1,569,765 

Monson 

0.17% 

0.18% 

0.01 

2,597,256 

Nahant 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

173,890 

Nantucket 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

315,189 

Natick 

0.11% 

0.12% 

0.00 

1,652,885 

76       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 


School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District  Share  of  School       Share  of  School       %  Point  Difference       Whole  $  Difference 

Aid  Aid  91-93  to  94-96  91-93  to  94-96 

1991  -  1993  1994-  1996 


Needham 

0.09% 

0.10% 

0.01 

$  1,709,675 

New  Bedford 

4.26% 

3.86% 

(0.41) 

34,597,319 

Newburyport 

0.13% 

0.12% 

(0.01) 

1,312,508 

Newton 

0.22% 

0.26% 

0.04 

4,596,590 

Norfolk 

0.06% 

0.07% 

0.01 

1,267,342 

North  Adams 

0.62% 

0.56% 

(0.06) 

4,884,859 

Northampton 

0.46% 

0.34% 

(0.12) 

164,819 

North  Andover 

0.10% 

0.10% 

0.01 

1,654,556 

North  Attleborough 

0.45% 

0.42% 

(0.03) 

4,328,309 

Northborough 

0.08% 

0.08% 

(0.00) 

912,690 

Northbridge 

0.31% 

0.32% 

0.00 

4,066,663 

North  Brookfield 

0.13% 

0.14% 

0.01 

2,255,766 

North  Reading 

0.05% 

0.06% 

0.01 

1,108,892 

Norton 

0.29% 

0.29% 

(0.01) 

3,381,373 

Norwell 

0.06% 

0.06% 

0.00 

773,970 

Norwood 

0.10% 

0.11% 

0.01 

1,637,495 

Oak  Bluffs 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

105,362 

Orange 

0.16% 

0. 1 8% 

0.02 

3,069,680 

Orleans 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

133,420 

Oxford 

0.31% 

0.31% 

(0.00) 

3,726,926 

Palmer 

0.24% 

0.30% 

0.06 

5,782,438 

Peabody 

0.54% 

0.47% 

(0.07) 

3,396,674 

Pelham 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

31,554 

Pembroke 

0.15% 

0.15% 

(0.00) 

1,842,638 

Petersham 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

62,616 

Pittsfield 

1 .34% 

1.21% 

(0.13) 

10,636,216 

Plainville 

0.05% 

0.05% 

(0.00) 

424,300 

Plympton 

0.01% 

0.02% 

0.01 

391,983 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^  11 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Wholf  %  Oifferenr 
91-93  to  94-96 

Provincetown 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.00 

$  161,300 

Quincy 

0.62% 

0.55% 

(0.07) 

4,535,356 

Kandolpn 

0.36% 

0.34% 

(0.02) 

3,464,892 

Reading 

0.1 1% 

0. 1 3% 

0.02 

2,294,286 

Revere 

0.56% 

0.61% 

0.05 

9,282,545 

Ricnmond 

0.01% 

0.01% 

(0.00) 

72,418 

Rochester 

0.03% 

0.03% 

0.00 

396,405 

Rockland 

r\  T  no/ 

0.39% 

0.39% 

(0.01) 

4,599,333 

Rockport 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.00 

445,775 

Rowe 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

35,895 

Salem 

0.27% 

0.30% 

0.03 

4,855,614 

Sandwich 

f\  /\Ofl/ 

0.08% 

0.12% 

0.03 

2,642,607 

Saugus 

U.  12% 

0.12% 

0.00 

1,634,361 

Savoy 

U.U  1% 

A  A  1  0/ 

0.01% 

(0.00) 

150,222 

ociiuaie 

f\  AfJO/ 

U.Uy% 

A  AAO/ 

0.09% 

0.00 

1,215,660 

Seekonk 

A   1  HQ/ 

U.  16% 

0.12% 

(0.03) 

412,907 

ondron 

n  1  AO/ 

A   1  CO/ 

0. 1 5% 

(0.01) 

1,481,152 

oiicrDurn 

A  AAO/ 

U.UUyo 

A  A  1  0/ 
U.U  170 

A  AA 

0.00 

186,364 

oiuricy 

U.  1  I/O 

Alio/ 
U.  1  1% 

A  A  A 

0.00 

1,506,347 

oiircwbuury 

U.  1  7  /O 

A  1  AO/ 

/A  AA\ 

(0.00) 

2,352,996 

^hiitPcHiirv 

oiiuicjuuj  y 

u.uu  /o 

n  ni 0/, 

U.ul  /o 

A  A  1 

U.U  1 

•5  A*?   A  £.C 

393,465 

Somerset 

0.06% 

0.10% 

0.04 

2,769,136 

Somerville 

1 .03% 

0.85% 

(0.19) 

4,204,328 

Southampton 

0.05% 

0.05% 

(0.00) 

506,463 

Southborough 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.00 

358,319 

Southbridge 

0.57% 

0.57% 

(0.00) 

7,017,618 

South  Hadley 

0.28% 

0.24% 

(0.04) 

1,642,651 

Spencer 

0.01% 

0.01% 

(0.00) 

(43,278) 

78       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whole  $  Differenc 
91-93  to  94-96 

Springfield 

7.59% 

•7  OO/ 

7.28% 

/A   O  1  \ 

(0.31) 

<r    O  1    A'^  A     1  AA 

$  81,034,190 

Stoneham 

0.06% 

A  A'TO/ 

0.07% 

A  A  1 

0.01 

1,282,841 

Stoughton 

vAZ/o 

A  ^  OO/ 

/A  r\z\ 

(0.05) 

1  /I        O  A  A 

3,142,899 

Sturbridge 

0.04% 

A  A/I  0/ 

0.04% 

A  A  A 

0.00 

525,812 

Sudbury 

0.04'7o 

A  A  CO/ 

U.Uj/o 

A  A  1 

0.01 

Art  O    1  O  /\ 

908,130 

Sunderland 

0.03% 

0.03% 

(0.00) 

311,375 

Sutton 

A  1  AO/ 

0.10% 

0.10% 

0.01 

1,524,341 

Swampscott 

0.05% 

0.05% 

0.01 

919,575 

Swansea 

0.28% 

0.21% 

(0.07) 

357,484 

Taunton 

1.45% 

1 .25% 

(0.20) 

8,964,204 

Tewksbury 

A   >4  1  A/ 

0.41% 

0.39% 

(0.02) 

4,242,645 

1  isDury 

A  AAO/ 

A  AAO/ 

0.00% 

0.00 

129,944 

Topsfield 

A  AAO/ 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00 

260,739 

Truro 

A  AAO/ 

u.ou% 

0.00% 

0.00 

52,383 

I  yiigbDurougn 

n  1 00/ 
U.  Izyo 

A   1  ^0/ 
0.13% 

0.01 

2,108,649 

1  \/nn  oh  51  m 
1  y  1  lil^llalli 

A  AAO/ 

U.UUTo 

A  AAO/ 
0.00% 

0.00 

12,250 

r>  1  <o/ 
0. 1  j% 

A   1  10/ 

0.17% 

0.02 

2,820,805 

WoKCliClU 

A  1  AO/ 

u.io% 

A   1  CO/ 

0.15% 

(0.01) 

1,564,755 

W  dlCb 

A  A'^O/ 

U.Ozyo 

A  A*?  0/ 

0.03% 

0.01 

528,171 

\X/q  Inr>Ip 

U.  1  J  /o 

A  1  ^0/ 

U.  1  jvo 

A  A'^ 

0.02 

2,561,022 

Waltham 

n  Tio/. 
U.Zjyo 

A  000/ 

U.zz% 

(0.01) 

2,545,085 

ware 

A  ^  An/ 

0.24% 

0.23% 

(0.00) 

2,771,180 

Wareham 

0.30% 

0.34% 

0.03 

5,435,153 

Watertown 

0.06% 

0.07% 

0.01 

1,234,210 

Way  land 

0.06% 

0.06% 

0.01 

997,660 

Webster 

0.34% 

0.31% 

(0.03) 

2,929,646 

Wellesley 

0.06% 

0.08% 

0.01 

1,425,400 

Wellfleet 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

91,145 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^  79 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 


Share  of  School 
Aid 


Share  of  School 
Aid 


%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 


Whole  S  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 


1991  -  1993 

1994  -  1996 

Westborough 

0.06% 

0.07% 

0.01 

$  1,044,195 

West  Boylston 

0.05% 

0.05% 

(0.01) 

428,042 

West  Bridgewater 

0.09% 

0.08% 

(0.02) 

476,866 

Westfield 

0.87% 

0.94% 

0.07 

14,218,683 

Westford 

0.09% 

0.11% 

0.02 

1,956,098 

Westhampton 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00 

212,270 

Weston 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.00 

457,278 

Westport 

0.16% 

0.13% 

(0.02) 

827,708 

West  Springfield 

0.40% 

0.42% 

0.01 

5,712,778 

Westwood 

0.05% 

0.06% 

0.00 

851,990 

Weymouth 

0.87% 

0.79% 

(0.08) 

7,206,290 

Whately 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

33,323 

Williamsburg 

0.02% 

0.02% 

(0.01) 

2,113 

Williamstown 

0.05% 

0.04% 

(0.01) 

130,730 

Wilmington 

0.09% 

0.10% 

0.01 

1,389,025 

Winchendon 

0.28% 

0.29% 

0.02 

4,220,424 

Winchester 

0.09% 

0.09% 

0.00 

1,347,965 

Winthrop 

0.21% 

0.18% 

(0.03) 

1,145,842 

Wobum 

0.12% 

0.13% 

0.01 

2,128,055 

Worcester 

4.37% 

4.23% 

(0.15) 

48,296,158 

Wrentham 

0.07% 

0.09% 

0.02 

1,930,238 

Acton  Boxborough 

0.14% 

0.12% 

(0.02) 

809,689 

Adams  Cheshire 

0.45% 

0.41% 

(0.03) 

4,013,754 

Amherst  Pelham 

0.35% 

0.32% 

(0.03) 

2,908,513 

Ashbumham  Westminster 

0.35% 

0.34% 

(0.01) 

3,941,995 

Assabet  Valley 

0.21% 

0.16% 

(0.05) 

453,016 

Athol  Royalston 

0.54% 

0.60% 

0.06 

9,670,787 

Berkshire  Hills 

0.13% 

0.14% 

0.01 

2,152,409 

80       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie**  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whole  S  Differenc 
91-93  to  94-96 

Berlin  Boylston 

A  nco/ 
U.Ujvo 

A  A/10/ 

/A  A  1  \ 

(0.01) 

$  172,447 

Blackstone  Millville 

\jAI/o 

A  "5  TO/ 

/A  AC\ 

(0.05) 

2,963,147 

Blackstone  Valley 

U.zo  % 

0.23% 

/A  A  vl  \ 

(0.04) 

1,528,707 

ijlue  Hills 

(\  ^  AO/ 

A  1  no/ 

0.  iy% 

/A  AC\ 

(0.05) 

564,565 

isnsioi  L-ouniy 

f\  noo/ 
U.Uoyo 

A  AOO/ 

U.Uo% 

/A  A  1  \ 

(0.01) 

TA  1  A'^A 

791,929 

tjrisioi  riymoutn 

V.Z7  /o 

A  T50/ 

0.23% 

/A  A  ^  \ 

(0.04) 

1,484,056 

cape  Cod 

A  1  ^  0/ 

0.13% 

A   1  AO/ 

0.10% 

(0.03) 

233,336 

Central  Berkshire 

0.33% 

0.30% 

(0.03) 

2,799,273 

Chesterfield  Goshen 

0.02% 

0.82% 

0.00 

292,862 

concora  cariisie 

A  AOO/ 

A  ATO/ 

0.07% 

(0.01) 

381,646 

i^cnniD  T  ai iiiouin 

O.Z  /% 

A  ^  CO/ 

0.25% 

(0.02) 

2,516,663 

iiiontr\r\ 

i-'igniun  ixcnoDOin 

f\   A  A  0/ 

0.44% 

(0.12) 

1,522,171 

L/uvcr  oncruom 

A  ACO/ 

0.0j% 

A  ACO/ 

0.05% 

(0.01) 

336,641 

L-zuuicy  v^iianiun 

U.J  /yo 

A  cno/ 
0.59% 

0.02 

8,141,964 

hooCa  v-^uuniy 

A  1 10/ 
U.  1  /% 

A   1  00/ 

0. 1 8% 

0.02 

2,856,297 

1  J  ulLNIlJl  V-^ULilliy 

n  1  "JO/ 
U.  1  jyo 

Alio/ 
0.  1  1% 

(0.02) 

649,880 

Freetown  T  akeville 

A  T/IO/ 

U.z4yo 

/A  A^\ 

(0.02) 

2,439,607 

Frnntipr 

u.uj  /o 

A  A^O/ 

/A  AA\ 

(0.00) 

504,498 

Ciatewav 

U.Z  7  /o 

U./o  /o 

/A  A  1  \ 

(0.01) 

3,041,101 

Gill  Montapue 

yj.j^y  /o 

n  '770/' 
v.Z  /  /o 

/A  A')\ 

(0.02) 

2,876,671 

r^rP3tpr  Fall  Rivpr 

U.  J 0  /o 

A  /I  AO/ 
U.4Uyo 

A  AO 

0.02 

5,672,470 

Greater  Lawrence 

A  C70/ 

U.D  /% 

0.52% 

(0.05) 

4,881,438 

Greater  Lowell 

0.74% 

0.68% 

(0.05) 

6,826,805 

Greater  New  Bedford 

0.70% 

0.66% 

(0.04) 

6,964,097 

Groton  Dunstable 

0. 1 8% 

0. 1 8% 

(0.00) 

2,112,502 

Hamilton  Wenham 

0.13% 

0.13% 

(0.00) 

1,507,520 

Hampshire 

0.10% 

0.08% 

(0.02) 

455,851 

Hawlemont 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.01 

534,795 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/1 00^^  81 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  "Piece  of  the  Pie"  for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 


Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 


Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 


Vo  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 


Whole  $  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 


King  Philip 

0.23% 

0.19% 

(0.04) 

$  1,036,111 

Lincoln  Sudbury 

0.10% 

0.08% 

(0.02) 

406,066 

Martha's  Vineyard 

0.03% 

0.03% 

(0.00) 

313,440 

Masconomet 

0.12% 

0.10% 

(0.02) 

572,328 

Mendon  Upton 

0.19% 

0.17% 

(0.02) 

1,379,411 

Minuteman 

0.18% 

0.13% 

(0.04) 

285,020 

Montachusett 

0.36% 

0.31% 

(0.05) 

2,382,113 

Mount  Greylock 

0.13% 

0.10% 

(0.03) 

289,739 

Narragansett 

0.32% 

0.30% 

(0.02) 

3,129,803 

Nashoba  Valley 

0.14% 

0.11% 

(0.03) 

300,345 

Nauset 

0.09% 

0.08% 

(0.01) 

782,673 

New  Salem  Wendell 

0.02% 

0.03% 

0.01 

571,487 

Norfolk  County 

0.04% 

0.04% 

(0.01) 

302,918 

North  Middlesex 

0.72% 

0.72% 

(0.00) 

8,886,449 

North  Shore 

0.08% 

0.07% 

(0.02) 

340,234 

Northampton  Smith 

0.02% 

0.05% 

0.03 

1,495,614 

Northborough  Southborough 

0.08% 

0.07% 

(0.01) 

390,470 

Northeast  Metropolitan 

0.25% 

0.22% 

(0.03) 

1,750,683 

Northern  Berkshire 

0.15% 

0.13% 

(0.02) 

904,062 

Old  Colony 

0.15% 

0.12% 

(0.03) 

533,150 

Old  Rochester 

0.07% 

0.07% 

(0.00) 

845,937 

Pathfmder 

0.12% 

0.11% 

(0.01) 

1,019,910 

Pioneer 

0.08% 

0.14% 

0.06 

3,648,507 

Quabbin 

0.47% 

0.47% 

0.00 

6,052,576 

Quaboag 

0.33% 

0.31% 

(0.02) 

3,388,707 

Ralph  C.  Mahar 

0.18% 

0.16% 

(0.02) 

1,534,621 

Shawsheen  Valley 

0.24% 

0.19% 

(0.05) 

709,713 

Silver  Lake 

0.47% 

0.41% 

(0.07) 

2,850,470 

82       Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^ 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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School  Aid  Distribution  Patterns  Three  Years  Before  and  Three  Years  Into  Reform 
Percentage  Point  Change  in  ''Piece  of  the  Pie*' for  321  School  Districts  (See  Section  2) 


School  District 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1991  -  1993 

Share  of  School 
Aid 
1994  -  1996 

%  Point  Difference 
91-93  to  94-96 

Whole  S  Differenc 
91-93  to  94-96 

South  Middlesex 

n  1 80/, 
U.  1  o  /o 

n  1/10/. 
u.  J  4  /o 

/A  (\A\ 

C  1  '5  A  111 
i  iiU,l  1  1 

South  Shore 

f\  1  TO/ 

U.  vZ  /o 

A  AQO/ 

/A 

(0.03) 

1  A'^  'lie 

193,215 

Southeastern 

n  A  ^0/. 

C  AO  ^  A  y 

3,540,241 

jouinem  tjerKsnire 

u.u  /  /o 

U.U  /  /o 

U.U  1 

1,1  1  J,ii4 

Southern  Worcester 

A  000/ 

A  O  CO/ 

U.z!)  /o 

/A  AO  \ 

(0.03) 

2,061,773 

Southwick  Tolland 

A  -J  00/ 

U.ioyo 

n  "J  1 0/ 
U.J  lyo 

(0.07) 

1,358,988 

Spencer  East  Brookfield 

0.72% 

0.58% 

(0.14) 

2,061,773 

Tantasqua 

0.20% 

0.20% 

(0.00) 

2,450,686 

Tri  County 

0.17% 

0.14% 

(0.04) 

517,798 

Upper  Cape  Cod 

0.08% 

0.08% 

(0.00) 

956,188 

Whitman  Hanson 

0.43% 

0.85% 

0.41 

24,944,077 

Whittier 

0.35% 

0.27% 

(0.08) 

513,770 

Worcester  Trade 

0.18% 

0.41% 

0.23 

13,111,742 

Districts  where  share  of  school  aid  is  shown  as  zero  received  less  than  1/100^^  83 
of  a  percent  of  the  aid  that  period. 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -  1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation  Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

school  Uistrict 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

ivrcc 

Foundation 

16  Districts  Went  From  Below  to  Above 

Amherst 

45.16% 

89.67% 

137 

8.43% 

13.64% 

26.73% 

100.00% 

Ayer 

75.63% 

67.10% 

(684) 

-36.54% 

-27.84% 

15.17% 

107.09% 

Becket 

121.29% 

OA  A  no/ 
64.4U% 

0 

U.UUvo 

-2.45% 

30.14% 

112.59% 

Beverly 

111.53% 

97.66% 

282 

6.35% 

13.13% 

17.19% 

101.17% 

Freetown 

65.99% 

90.97% 

(2) 

-0.36% 

9.47% 

21.44% 

100.93% 

Goshen 

96.09% 

84.53% 

(4) 

-40.00% 

-41.47% 

7.10% 

154.68% 

Lanesborough 

91.53% 

91.52% 

(13) 

-4.39% 

-2.35% 

13.28% 

106.17% 

Monroe 

132.38% 

92.15% 

(4) 

-17.39% 

-8.33% 

8.51% 

109.08% 

Northampton 

87.93% 

99.59% 

(9) 

-0.30% 

7.09% 

10.88% 

103.13% 

Spencer 

45.53% 

97.53% 

(21) 

-23.08% 

1  8  1  TO/. 
-  1  o.  1  J  /o 

5.80% 

126.05% 

Swansea 

72.10% 

98.76% 

(63) 

-2.73% 

4.97% 

8.69% 

102.27% 

Bristol  Plymouth 

96.46% 

(18) 

-2.40% 

7.17% 

11.61% 

100.46% 

Chesterfield  Goshen 

94.09% 

(21) 

-10.55% 

-11.25% 

0.26% 

106.29% 

IViUIllaCllUdCLl 

98.03% 

(33) 

-3.34% 

4.78% 

Q  7  1 0/. 
y.Z,  1  /o 

1 UZ.  1  0  /o 

89.33% 

(44) 

-5.18% 

-5.46% 

J .  77  /O 

1 UU.  \J/o 

VV  ^1  ^VfSltl    1  1  uU^ 

95.17% 

(173) 

-14.90% 

-1.56% 

1  1    1  0% 

1  fl7  4 1  % 

1     /  .*t  1  /o 

/wcr  dgc 

91.69% 

(42) 

-9.15% 

-3.66% 

I'?  MO/ 

ins  T^o/. 

lUo.  f  J  /o 

35  Districts  Staved  Above  and  Gained  Ground 

Auburn 

88.66% 

101.73% 

37 

1.70% 

9.07% 

13.1 1% 

105  51% 

Avon 

124.97% 

118.81% 

(42) 

-6.92% 

2.15% 

6.04% 

123.33% 

Berlin 

133.83% 

103.09% 

9 

5.29% 

13.04% 

18.43% 

108.01% 

Chatham 

605.82% 

157.78% 

(4) 

-0.65% 

6.61% 

12.34% 

166.25% 

Duxbur>' 

145.31% 

102.19% 

1 

0.04% 

7.93% 

12.87% 

106.87% 

East  Brookfield 

60.65% 

113.53% 

1 

4.76% 

11.59% 

40.95% 

143.39% 

Edgartown 

614.95% 

138.57% 

29 

7.49% 

15.08% 

15.16% 

138.66% 

84 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


wnoie 

0/, 

/o 

/o 

% 

/o 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

school  District 

tvaiio 

r  UUIIUailUII 

nrnllmpfit 

F.nrollmcnt 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundation 

Erving 

100.69% 

1  f\f\  0^0/ 

(iU) 

1  A  7Q0Z 
-  lU.  /7  /O 

-U.7O  /o 

77  7A% 
zz .  10/0 

17<  iio/ 
1  z J.  1 J  /o 

Framingham 

123.73% 

1 cr^o/ 
1(J2.5U% 

(45) 

A  z;  1 0/ 
-U.0 1  /o 

o.Oo  /o 

1 U.  1  7  /o 

1  ni  07"/^ 

1  UJ.7Z  /O 

Hingham 

194.50% 

10U.ZD% 

1  Q< 

0.  J7  /O 

1  n  1  so/ 

1  U.  1  J  /O 

1 U.  1  0  /o 

1  Dfl  780/n 
1  UU.Zo  /o 

Lincoln 

5o5.0o% 

1        T  AO/ 

"i.  1 40/ 
J .  1 4  /  0 

1 .04  /o 

7  700/i 

Z.Z7  /o 

1  71  400/^, 
1  /  J  .  *tW  /o 

Mattapoisett 

165.86% 

1  AT  A"50/ 

107.93% 

1  c 

0  QOO/ 

Z.96yo 

1  1   1  70/ 

11.1  Z  To 

1  7  « •30/' 

1  Z.J J  /o 

1  no  ino/' 

1 1)7.  JU  /O 

Melrose 

121.54% 

IOZ.41% 

/ 1  A0\ 

(102) 

7  OAO/, 

-z.yo  /o 

4  1  70/, 
4.1  I/O 

0.  J7  /o 

IflA  7A0/, 

1  uo.  10/0 

Newbury  port 

\  \  n  A £.0/ 

1 17.46% 

1  t\1  C  T  0/ 

107.53% 

1 0 
19 

A  C/10/ 

U.o4yo 

8  I  f>o/. 
0 . 1 U  /o 

1  S  710/, 
1  J.  /  J  /o 

1  1  <  1  70/ 
1  1  J .  1 Z  /o 

Norwell 

1  ^  T    T  f\Q/ 

163.30% 

11/1    \  A  0/ 

1 14. 14% 

AC 

7  010/ 

1  A  7^0/ 
1  U.Zjyo 

1  1  1  80/, 
11.15/0 

1  1  <    1  AO/, 

1  1  J .  1  U  /o 

Norwood 

13 1.27% 

1  AO  A  1  0/ 

109.01% 

1 1 

7  7/10/ 
Z.Z4  /o 

I  fl  780/. 
1  U.Z8  /o 

17  410/' 
1Z.41  /o 

111  110/, 

111.11/0 

Petersham 

\1£.  110/ 

1  JO.  / 3% 

1  A  1    1  00/ 

1 0 1 . 1 0% 

Q  180/i 
-7.  JO  /o 

1  4^0/ 
-J. 4 J  /o 

I  8  4A0/^ 
1  O.40  /o 

174  140,/i, 
1 Z4. 14/0 

Provincetown 

A  no  no/ 
408.3  I  /O 

1  Q<  QOO/ 

195.99yo 

-4.06  /O 

1  480/ 
J. 48  /O 

A  S 1 0// 
O.J  1  /o 

7AI  740/ 
ZU 1 .  /4  /o 

Rowe 

TTA  A  no/ 

720.49% 

1  0  c  ,4/10/ 

1  oj.44% 

(0) 

1  A  AAO/ 

- 1 0.UUyo 

70  ABO/ 
-ZV.DOyo 

■J  1  40/ 
-J .  1 4yo 

7CC  44O/' 
ZJ J.44  /o 

Saugus 

1  Ij.yy  /o 

1 U4 .jL  /o 

(I  /d; 

-  J  .ZH  /O 

7  77% 
z. /  /  /o 

H.UO  /O 

1  flS  ^i1% 
1  U J.DJ  /O 

Seekonk 

1  UZ.Zo  /o 

1  UJ.  1 4  /O 

4Q 

H7 

^.JJ  /o 

8  ^in% 

o.ou  /o 

1  J  .  J  ^  /o 

1  AO  7 1 0/ 
1  yjy .  /  I/O 

Somerset 

1  n?  A  AO/ 

IUZ.44% 

1  AO  /1 10/ 

HJZ.4Z% 

(131) 

/I  8Q0/ 
-4. 07  /o 

7  A 1  O/' 
Z.O  1  /o 

1  8  fl^O/, 
1  O.U  J  /o 

1  1  7  870/, 
1  1  /.oZ  /o 

Stoneham 

1  1  0  OCO/ 

1  AT  1  00/ 
1 U  J .  1 0  yo 

1  / 

A  A^O/ 

U.Oj  /o 

8  7  AO/, 
o.ZD  /O 

Q  AnO/' 
7.OU  /o 

1  C\A  4A0/1 
1  U4.40  /O 

Tyringham 

Hoy, J  I  /o 

144  ROO/iv 

1  *+H.OU  /O 

0 

14  70% 

1  *T.^7  /O 

1  U.O^  /o 

1 0  8S% 
1 7.0 J  /o 

148  810/ 

1  HO.O  1  /O 

Wakeiiela 

1  1 Q  1  no/ 
119.1  I/O 

1  A/1  OAO/ 
1  U4.7U  /o 

tA^\ 

(45) 

-1 .  J4  /o 

O.U  1  /o 

1  1  1  70/' 
1  1 . 1  /  /o 

1 1  n  nno/i, 
1  lU.UU/o 

waltnam 

1  /iO  A90/ 
iHyAo  /o 

I  1  o.Oj  /o 

(160) 

-J.UZ  /o 

<  070/ 

J.7  /  /O 

1  4  770/^ 
14./  I/O 

1 78  ^r\o/„ 

1  Zo.  JU  /O 

West  Bridgewater 

OQ  f^AO/ 
77.04  /o 

1  u/.uy  /o 

(3U) 

-Z.7O  /o 

1  840/, 
1.04/0 

8  470/, 
0.4  /  /o 

1  nB  710/ 
1  Uo.  /  J  /o 

w  iiiiairiDDLir^ 

OB  n^>% 

10"?  X4% 
1  v/^  .0^  /o 

- 1 "?  90% 

-15.60% 

1  ^6% 

1  "^X  36% 

Williamstown 

95.40% 

1  con/ 

103.53% 

24 

4.68% 

10.83% 

1 1.65% 

104.29% 

Wobum 

142.20% 

100.61% 

14 

0.32% 

9.56% 

11.59% 

102.48% 

Acton  Boxborough 

126.54% 

101 

6.15% 

14.13% 

15.02% 

127.52% 

Blue  Hills 

101.92% 

(27) 

-2.97% 

5.22% 

6.58% 

103.24% 

Cape  Cod 

115.35% 

(16) 

-3.02% 

4.11% 

10.54% 

122.48% 

Minuteman 

190.98% 

(51) 

-10.47% 

-2.03% 

6.80% 

208.19% 

Northborough  Southborough 

114.43% 

(6) 

-0.72% 

5.91% 

10.73% 

119.64% 

Average 

119.34% 

(8) 

-0.98% 

5.26% 

12.35% 

128.38% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337 Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -  1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole  %  %  % 

FY  97          FY  94           Change  Change  Change  Change  FY  97 

Valuation         %  of         Foundation  Foundation  Foundation  Required  %  of 

School  District                        Ratio       Foundation     Enrollment  Enrollment  Budget  NSS  Foundation 


80  Districts  Staved  Above  and  Lost  Ground 


Andover 

176.24% 

108.03% 

411 

8.49% 

16.13% 

10.89% 

103.15% 

Arlington 

197.03% 

125.35% 

259 

7.22% 

15.57% 

9.04% 

118.27% 

Ashland 

120.28% 

101.80% 

238 

14.70% 

22.18% 

21.99% 

101.64% 

Bedford 

217.19% 

137.15% 

140 

8.41% 

16.17% 

13.46% 

133.95% 

Belmont 

236.40% 

124.40% 

327 

11.65% 

21.57% 

9.41% 

111,96% 

Blackstone 

39.29% 

115.59% 

4 

80.00% 

75.53% 

56.83% 

103.27% 

Braintree 

120.29% 

102.55% 

188 

4.29% 

13.31% 

10.77% 

100,26% 

Brookline 

308.18% 

144.69% 

311 

5.88% 

13.18% 

3,13% 

131.84% 

Burlington 

147.21% 

120.94% 

185 

5.65% 

12.55% 

10.53% 

118.78% 

Cambridge 

240.43% 

166.73% 

385 

5.04% 

16.94% 

5.64% 

150.62% 

Canton 

173.48% 

118.93% 

209 

8.64% 

15.47% 

6.28% 

109.47% 

Cohasset 

277.12% 

112.55% 

57 

5.28% 

13.81% 

9.77% 

108,56% 

Concord 

329.55% 

138.97% 

125 

7.90% 

15.75% 

9.01% 

1 30  87% 

Danvers 

140.48% 

124.00% 

344 

11.21% 

20.28% 

10.88% 

114,30% 

Dedham 

147.55% 

117.98% 

115 

4.34% 

12.37% 

9.31% 

114.77% 

Dover 

485.82% 

157.52% 

59 

15.69% 

21.87% 

13.79% 

147.06% 

Eastham 

235.44% 

122.37% 

39 

12.62% 

20.40% 

17.82% 

119.76% 

Hancock 

222.10% 

117.35% 

6 

6.98% 

18.98% 

6.16% 

104.70% 

Harvard 

115.58% 

118.80% 

100 

11.88% 

19,88% 

15.35% 

114.30% 

Harwich 

203.02% 

110.94% 

121 

8.95% 

17.79% 

10.90% 

104.44% 

Hinsdale 

58.16% 

732.63% 

2 

200.00% 

383,76% 

1.51% 

153.73% 

Ipswich 

135.60% 

121.69% 

269 

18.65% 

28,78% 

1 1 .90% 

105.74% 

Lee 

99.17% 

110.96% 

4 

0,53% 

9,10% 

6.25% 

108.06% 

Lenox 

141.35% 

143.76% 

10 

1.47% 

5.87% 

-8.42% 

124.34% 

Lexington 

264.72% 

139.82% 

472 

10.85% 

19.68% 

7.18% 

125.22% 

Littleton 

122.89% 

118.31% 

198 

20.14% 

29.44% 

15.65% 

105.71% 

Longmeadow 

159.71% 

128.24% 

169 

6.55% 

13.36% 

1 1.24% 

125.84% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -  1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

Vo 

"/o 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundatioi 

T  VTlflTIPlH 
l^jr  lUlilClU 

113  1  5% 

77 

4  72% 

12  ^7% 

1 0  02% 

1  1  1  400/> 

111  .H  7  /O 

51  n  p  h  pct  **r 

4 1  n  90% 

124.07% 

9  38% 

7. -JO  /O 

16  5 1  % 

1  U.J  1  /o 

1  0  83% 
1  V/.O  J  /o 

I  1 8  n20A 

I I  o.yji,  /o 

\^  51  r  h  1  p  h  p  5*  H 

1  1  78% 

124.46% 

218 

9  32% 

7.  /O 

1  7  3  7% 

1  1 .J  l  /o 

4  0S% 

1 1  n  140/, 

1  I  U.  J'l  /o 

N^5irinn 

IVlOi  lUJi 

976  69% 

1 1 4  63% 

34 

o. /  /o 

1  J .  /  J  /o 

0  800/, 

7.0  7  /O 

1  08  8^0/ 
1  Wo.o  J  /o 

\^  arl  hr*rr\i  i  oh 

ivioi  I 

1 12.21% 

1  on  69% 

287 

7  ^i70A 

i  O.  J  J  /o 

1  ^  A0% 

1  J. 07  /O 

1  flfl  1 40/„ 

105  58% 

173 

J.J  /  /o 

1  2  1  8% 
1  ^ .  1  o  /o 

0  0^0/, 

7.7J  /O 

1  (\1  470/. 
lUj.^  /  /o 

i  ^  CLX 1  lU^^^l 

1 69  3 1  % 

l\J7.J  1  /U 

1  5  05% 

1  j.yjj  /o 

22  4^?% 

1  1  .  J7  /O 

1  S4  170/ 
1  J4.  JZ  /o 

171.1 0% 

1  -yq  02% 

1  J  .  1  u  /o 

20  8Q% 

1  U.  70  /o 

1  1 Q  7*^0/, 
1  1  7. ZD  /o 

27^  64% 

120  21% 

220 

0.*tJ  /O 

1  S  00% 
1  J  .uu  /o 

A  ono/, 

0.  7U  /o 

1  1  1  740/, 
1  1  1 .  / 1  /o 

New  Ashford 

1 18.94% 

1 1 0  76% 

2 

R  00% 

1  3  Q4% 

1  0  84% 
J  U.oH  /O 

in7  7S0^ 
lU  /  .  /  J  /o 

Newton 

295.47% 

132.58% 

1  060 

1 1  36% 

1  1  .J\J  /o 

23  66% 

10  27% 

1  1  8  220/ 
1  1  o.ZZ  /o 

Orleans 

382  75% 

145.19% 

95 

7./ 

38  31% 

46  28% 

6  22% 

D.ZZ  /O 

1  fl^  420/ 
1  Uj.HZ  /o 

Peru 

33.90% 

527  52% 

3  on  00% 

28^  22% 

I  810/. 
1  .OJ  /o 

1 10  440/ 
1  J  V.'tH  /o 

Richmond 

167.73% 

1 1 3  38% 

1  1  J  .  J  O  /U 

45 

1 R  on% 

2S  T20A 
Zj.JZ  /o 

21  ?  1 0/, 
Z  1  .Zj  /o 

1  no  /^9o/ 

1  UV.Ooyo 

Sciluate 

145.48% 

105  13% 

209 

8  41% 

O.H  1  /O 

16  22% 

1  0  SQOA 

1  U.J  7  /o 

1  nn  nio/ 

IUU.Uj  /o 

Sherbom 

357  70% 

1 12.96% 

in 

2  S4% 

Q  QS% 

y.yj  /o 

0    1  oz, 

7.  J  1  /O 

1  1  7  IflO/ 
1  1  Z .  J  U  yo 

Somerville 

88  46% 

1 00  8 1  % 

191 

17  1 

3  09% 

1  4  40% 

14  410/ 
1  *4.4  1  /o 

1  fin  7^0/ 

1  UU.  /  J  /o 

Swampscott 

179.93% 

123.42% 

172 

9.44% 

17  S4% 

1  1  O'^OA 

1  1  .7J  /O 

1  1  7  S10/- 
1  1  / .  J  J  /o 

Tisburj' 

251.92% 

135.62% 

60 

16  95% 

1  yj.  y  J  /o 

24  23% 

1  7  fiO% 

1  /  .D7  /O 

128  480/, 
1  Zo.no  /o 

Truro 

443.15% 

187.14% 

92 

55  42% 

60  8^% 

yjy.oj  /o 

7  470A 
-  / .  t  /  /o 

1  n  1  0^0/ 

1  U  1  .7 J  /o 

Watertown 

212.88% 

150  03% 

124 

4  78% 

t.  /  o  /o 

14  38% 

1  H.Jo  /O 

S  8  1  OA 

-J.o  I  /o 

171^  CO/ 
iZj.jj  /o 

Wayland 

ZOO.O  I  /o 

1  "3  T  TOO/ 

172 

8.41% 

17.07% 

5.26% 

120.28% 

Wellesley 

435.00% 

140.54% 

225 

7.75% 

16.04% 

7.86% 

130.63% 

Wellfleet 

308.18% 

127.26% 

(24) 

-12.77% 

-4.23% 

-23.57% 

101.56% 

Westborough 

127.45% 

124.20% 

499 

22.87% 

30.71% 

6.25% 

100.96% 

Weston 

666.72% 

166.23% 

173 

12.55% 

20.78% 

10.96% 

152.71% 

Westwood 

217.30% 

159.04% 

423 

24.62% 

33.33% 

10.41% 

131.70% 

Winchester 

273.62% 

124.72% 

189 

6,88% 

13.52% 

10.51% 

121.40% 

Amherst  Pelham 

121.04% 

245 

15.71% 

34.34% 

16.81% 

105.25% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337 Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation  Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundation 

Assabet  Valley 

1 16.26% 

65 

9.64% 

18.23% 

8.65% 

106.83% 

Berkshire  Hills 

112.44% 

10 

0.65% 

8.50% 

4.55% 

108.35% 

Berlin  Boylston 

160.42% 

28 

9.18% 

18.19% 

9.44% 

148.53% 

Bristol  County 

137.57% 

57 

22.53% 

24.93% 

8.78% 

1 19.78% 

Concord  Carlisle 

181.76% 

58 

7.32% 

14.80% 

-3.42% 

152.90% 

Dover  Sherbom 

186.57% 

207 

35.20% 

43.78% 

7.42% 

139.39% 

Farmington  River 

126.46% 

41 

14.34% 

21.19% 

8.23% 

112.93% 

Franklin  County 

1 13.53% 

50 

12.72% 

22.38% 

9.53% 

101.61% 

Frontier 

105.44% 

49 

8.35% 

13.55% 

10.00% 

102.14% 

Hamilton  Wenham 

119.52% 

160 

9.96% 

17.71% 

9.75% 

1 1 1 .44% 

Hampshire 

1 1 0.63% 

83 

12.08% 

19.63% 

11.69% 

103.29% 

Lincoln  Sudbur>' 

185.59% 

(7) 

-0.80% 

6.24% 

5.60% 

184.47% 

Martha's  Vineyard 

183.1 1% 

99 

21.06% 

31.62% 

-19.40% 

112.13% 

Masconomet 

127.31% 

184 

16.15% 

24.16% 

11.91% 

114.75% 

Mount  Greylock 

154.85% 

55 

9.29% 

16.92% 

9.57% 

145.11% 

Nashoba  Valley 

1 10.84% 

56 

1  J.OOyo 

Zo.lo  /q 

14.22% 

102.70% 

Norfolk  County 

1 74.66% 

35 

21.74% 

28.01% 

-10.41% 

122.23% 

Northampton  Smith 

137.38% 

9 

5.23% 

9.51% 

-15.35% 

106.20% 

Old  Colony 

127.26% 

79 

22.83% 

22.42% 

1.31% 

105.32% 

Old  Rochester 

125.29% 

46 

4.75% 

13.45% 

7.26% 

118.46% 

Pathfinder 

119.32% 

39 

10.03% 

9.48% 

-0.93% 

107.98% 

Ralph  C  Mahar 

102.32% 

(9) 

-1.14% 

7.04% 

5.09% 

100.46% 

Shawsheen  Valley 

117.47% 

134 

13.05% 

21.78% 

10.38% 

106.48% 

South  Middlesex 

138.25% 

62 

9.28% 

15.54% 

6.81% 

127.81% 

Average 

142.17% 

150 

17.89% 

27.67% 

8.19% 

117.53% 

128  Districts  Staved  Below  and  Gained  Ground 

Abington 

62.52% 

87.56% 

29 

1.33% 

6.07% 

17.03% 

96.60% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337 Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundation 

Acushnet 

51.06% 

70.92% 

(18) 

-1.34% 

6.13% 

35.83% 

90.77% 

Amesbury 

55.99% 

86.32% 

238 

9.67% 

19.02% 

28.88% 

93.47% 

Attleboro 

52.37% 

83.95% 

383 

6.70% 

11.37% 

24.47% 

93.82% 

Barnstable 

156.86% 

94.66% 

446 

7.09% 

13.63% 

15.30% 

96.05% 

Beichertown 

49.51% 

77.20% 

131 

6.43% 

14.35% 

31.12% 

88.52% 

Bellingham 

75.96% 

92.93% 

321 

15.14% 

21.91% 

22.60% 

93.45% 

Berkley 

49.17% 

67.87% 

100 

12.17% 

18.22% 

49.56% 

85.86% 

Billerica 

71.19% 

89.67% 

79 

1.37% 

8.81% 

15.03% 

94.80% 

Bourne 

110.84% 

85.23% 

10 

0.43% 

8.11% 

13.18% 

89.23% 

Brockton 

33.95% 

76.51% 

1,342 

10.10% 

24.06% 

44.77% 

89.28% 

Carver 

38.18% 

87.09% 

136 

6.95% 

15.85% 

23.32% 

92.71% 

Chelmsford 

106.90% 

95.33% 

74 

1.42% 

9.25% 

14.25% 

99.69% 

Chelsea 

27.26% 

79.96% 

763 

19.98% 

30.18% 

46.01% 

89.68% 

Chicopee 

50.45% 

89.44% 

679 

10.01% 

17.41% 

24.70% 

94.99% 

Clarksburg 

32.61% 

87.62% 

31 

12.81% 

22.92% 

32.06% 

94.14% 

Clinton 

53.22% 

82.58% 

125 

7.01% 

17.58% 

33.82% 

93.99% 

Cummington 

71.99% 

84.60% 

3 

30.00% 

41.25% 

48.53% 

88.96% 

Dartmouth 

94.25% 

88.17% 

(48) 

-1.23% 

5.18% 

15.40% 

96.74% 

Douglas 

46.70% 

79.26% 

150 

15.11% 

20.97% 

34.09% 

87.85% 

Dracut 

59.23% 

81.74% 

431 

12.10% 

21.32% 

33.09% 

89.66% 

East  Bridgewater 

49.11% 

81.78% 

11 

0.48% 

7.18% 

22.75% 

93.66% 

Easthampton 

61.28% 

89.61% 

68 

3.38% 

10.11% 

15.12% 

93.69% 

East  Longmeadow 

82.33% 

92.03% 

143 

6.17% 

14.05% 

18.16% 

95.34% 

Easton 

79.27% 

93.71% 

169 

5.32% 

11.91% 

13.96% 

95.42% 

Essex 

146.28% 

95.88% 

38 

8.39% 

17.12% 

20.37% 

98.54% 

Everett 

90.62% 

83.61% 

130 

3.07% 

14.27% 

30.02% 

95.13% 

Fairhaven 

63.20% 

88.00% 

(78) 

-3.54% 

12.71% 

20.74% 

94.27% 

Fall  River 

28.74% 

78.23% 

575 

4.81% 

14.24% 

33.84% 

91.66% 

Fitchburg 

36.27% 

82.15% 

457 

9.69% 

19.42% 

32.33% 

91.03% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337 Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundatioi 

Franklin 

77.77% 

81.04% 

627 

17.01% 

25.14% 

34.57% 

87.15% 

Gardner 

38.45% 

74.27% 

238 

9.38% 

11.56% 

33.85% 

89.11% 

Grafton 

76.31% 

89.37% 

(40) 

-2.11% 

4.78% 

13.39% 

96.71% 

Granby 

68.76% 

87.50% 

(6) 

-0.68% 

4.90% 

15.98% 

96.74% 

Greenfield 

52.16% 

87.91% 

1 

0.04% 

7.65% 

17.15% 

95.66% 

Halifax 

50.43% 

80.18% 

8 

1.22% 

8.17% 

16.53% 

86.37% 

Hanover 

92.15% 

92.71% 

58 

2.66% 

9.68% 

13.32%) 

95.78% 

Haverhill 

50.05% 

78.33% 

641 

8.88% 

16.74% 

38.87% 

93.19% 

Holbrook 

73.87% 

91.35% 

(88) 

-6.27% 

2.41% 

11.27% 

99.25% 

Holliston 

89.94% 

90.09% 

124 

4.94% 

13.19% 

18.27% 

94.13% 

Holyoke 

25.56% 

72.56% 

34 

0.45% 

10.36% 

36.48% 

89.74% 

Hopkinton 

124.36% 

97.06% 

503 

33.38% 

46.20% 

46.24% 

97.09% 

Hull 

88.25% 

87.06% 

67 

4.54% 

11.32% 

26.45% 

98.89% 

Kingston 

79.89% 

80.33% 

107 

1 1 .93% 

20.47% 

34.26% 

89.53% 

Lakeville 

80.31% 

81.54% 

62 

11.29% 

21.13% 

23.38% 

83.06% 

Lawrence 

12.97% 

73.11% 

1,874 

19.47% 

33.15% 

60.04% 

87.87% 

Leicester 

49.99% 

80.67% 

(15) 

-0.89% 

5.77% 

21.54% 

92.69% 

Leominster 

63.16% 

80.54% 

562 

11.20% 

22.28% 

29. 1 8% 

85.09% 

Lowell 

30.39% 

74.96% 

2,100 

15.89% 

27.82% 

55.58% 

91.24% 

Ludlow 

54.61% 

88.02% 

95 

3.23% 

12.13% 

20.67% 

94.72% 

Lunenburg 

78.55% 

94.48% 

82 

5.59% 

1 1.84% 

16.60% 

98.50% 

Lynn 

32.86% 

79.66% 

1,648 

14.23% 

22.76% 

41.25% 

91.66% 

Maiden 

81.09% 

89.69% 

(156) 

-2.89% 

6.42% 

13.72% 

95.85% 

Marshfield 

93.30% 

86.59% 

285 

7,47% 

14.78% 

20.88% 

91.19% 

Medway 

72.48% 

95.59% 

233 

12.45% 

20.64% 

21.22% 

96.05% 

Methuen 

62.02% 

85.32% 

312 

5.46% 

14.61% 

24.25% 

92.50% 

Middleborough 

44.80% 

74.14% 

116 

3.51% 

9.75% 

39.09% 

93.97% 

Milford 

66.40% 

93.66% 

267 

7.05% 

14.72% 

17.52% 

95.94% 

Millis 

100.17% 

98.23% 

64 

5.97% 

14.28% 

14.53% 

98.44% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337 Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -  1997)  (See  Section  3) 
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TT  IIU Iv 
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/o 
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Valuation 
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Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

FniinHiitini 

47.52% 

79  1  1  % 
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1  8  64% 

1  O.UH  /O 
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Norton 
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81.27% 
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90  080/, 
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01  470/ 
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n 
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OO 
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94  A70/, 
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Pittsfield 

58.04% 

91.65% 

582 

Q  1  5% 

I  7  I  70/„ 
1  / . I  /  /o 

I  8  490/, 

07  AIO/. 
7Z.DJ  /o 

Plainville 

77.98% 

90.13% 

^  1 

o.ou  /o 

1  4  1^0/ 

1  'T.  jO  /o 

91  ISO/ 
Z  i .  J  J  /o 

OS  A/10/ 
7  J.  0470 

Plymouth 

79.51% 

92.92% 

J  1 J 

"?  87% 

1  1  .H  /  /O 

14  110/, 
1  't .  I  1  /o 

Q<  170/ 
7J.  1  Z  /O 

Plympton 

68.00% 

81.99% 

Q 

7 

3  39% 

1  1  5'?0/n 

1  I  . JJ  /o 

91  1 1  o/„ 
Aj  .J  1  /o 

on  Aso/, 

7U.OJ  /o 

Revere 

63.57% 

86.29% 

514 

10.94% 

99  I  ■^o/„ 

ZZ.  1  /o 

in  Q80/, 

JU.70  /O 

07  S40A 
7Z. 34  /o 

Rockland 

56.47% 

84.08% 

16 

0.61% 

9.03% 

94  81o^ 

OA  770/, 
7O.Z  /  /O 

Salem 

on  ^00/ 

yo.D  /yo 

504 

1 1.81% 

23.07% 

24. 1 7% 

97.44% 

Shirley 

57.97% 

79.39% 

64 

9.10% 

18.13% 

37.71% 

92.56% 

Southbridge 

34.30% 

82.46% 

79 

3.19% 

10.75% 

24.49% 

92.69% 

South  Hadley 

70.51% 

96.40% 

144 

6.55% 

16.22% 

16.34% 

96.50% 

Springfield 

29.86% 

87.40% 

632 

2.73% 

14.91% 

24.01% 

94.32% 

Stoughton 

77.27% 

91.20% 

(136) 

-3.38% 

4.25% 

9.51% 

95.79% 

Sturbridge 

71.20% 

96.01% 

(5) 

-0.58% 

5.10% 

5.31% 

96.21% 

Sutton 

66.45% 

80.64% 

85 

6.93% 

13.71% 

26.23% 

89.52% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundation 

Taunton 

48.02% 

84.87% 

422 

6.36% 

14.48% 

26.05% 

93.44% 

Tewksbury 

95.96% 

87.85% 

17 

0.45% 

8.85% 

11.26% 

89.80% 

Uxbridge 

59.05% 

85.23% 

241 

16.11% 

23.88% 

33.91% 

92.13% 

Wales 

37.89% 

80.82% 

15 

8.72% 

9.15% 

26.52% 

93.68% 

Walpole 

113.05% 

92.27% 

324 

10.60% 

18.04% 

22.12% 

95.46% 

Ware 

47.64% 

77.94% 

40 

3.14% 

11.17% 

34.92% 

94.59% 

Wareham 

59.50% 

81.31% 

232 

7.61% 

16.45% 

32.15% 

92.28% 

Webster 

64.53% 

83.47% 

(7) 

-0.35% 

5.1 1% 

17.99% 

93.69% 

Westfield 

49.44% 

81.61% 

396 

6.84% 

16.30% 

29.93% 

91.17% 

Westport 

12L08% 

98.74% 

(2) 

-0.11% 

7.68% 

8.11% 

99.13% 

West  Springfield 

85.55% 

90.31% 

78 

2.12% 

18.84% 

21.41% 

92.27% 

Weymouth 

100.35% 

93.47% 

112 

1.78% 

10.81% 

13.53% 

95.77% 

Wilmington 

102.65% 

99.05% 

130 

4.40% 

12.39% 

13.22% 

99.79% 

Winchendon 

29.98% 

83.31% 

287 

19.37% 

40.44% 

49.87% 

88.90% 

Worcester 

41.12% 

87.61% 

2,514 

12.16% 

25.45% 

33.24% 

93.06% 

Wrentham 

67.80% 

77.44% 

144 

16.46% 

25.08% 

45.91% 

90.34% 

Adams  Cheshire 

83.86% 

(31) 

-1.68% 

-2.01% 

13.61% 

97.23% 

Ashbumham  Westminster 

83.61% 

149 

6.61% 

11.21% 

20.69% 

90.74% 

Athol  Royalston 

73.07% 

89 

4.09% 

12.90% 

32.33% 

85.64% 

Blackstone  Millville 

87.39% 

184 

9.28% 

16.22% 

23.38% 

92.78% 

Dighton  Rehoboth 

95.30% 

27 

0.96% 

5.93% 

Q7  "iS^ 

Dudley  Charlton 

75.05% 

69 

2.08% 

8.58% 

29.71% 

89.65% 

Freetown  Lakeville 

91.59% 

(17) 

-0.98% 

5.23% 

9.50% 

95.31% 

Gateway 

97.64% 

94 

5.66% 

14.54% 

14.56% 

97.66% 

Gill  Montague 

83.17% 

(47) 

-3.16% 

4.17% 

18.04% 

94.25% 

Greater  Fall  River 

73.27% 

87 

8.15% 

16.24% 

34.90% 

85.03% 

Greater  Lawrence 

94.92% 

67 

4.44% 

15.22% 

19.17% 

98.18% 

Greater  Lowell 

94.21% 

184 

9.80% 

20.11% 

24.00% 

97.26% 

Greater  New  Bedford 

81.38% 

18 

1 .08% 

8.77% 

22.22% 

91.44% 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


v\  noic 

/o 

/o 

/o 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%of 

School  District 

ruuiiuaiiuii 

F^nrnllmpnt 

F^nrnllmpnt 

Budget 

NSS 

F'niinHatinn 

Hawlemont 

0 1  Ai  /o 

-'t.UZ  /o 

-U.UZ  /o 

1  c  410/ 
1  J .  4  I  /o 

7*4 .  UU  /o 

Mendon  Upton 

yj.A  1  /o 

1  f>  dl% 

I  u.t  /  /u 

.  I  ^  /o 

^o.yjKj  /u 

Q7  49% 

Narragansett 

OO.U7  /o 

J.^U  /o 

1  1  10% 

1  1.17/0 

1  D .  J  J  /O 

"A.  J  A  /O 

INCW  OalClil  WCIlCJCll 

0\J.\Jj  /O 

26 

15.12% 

15.66% 

16.29% 

North  Middlesex 

83.38% 

299 

6.97% 

15.05% 

24.54% 

90.26% 

Quabbin 

83.74% 

106 

4.17% 

12.28% 

25.18% 

93.36% 

Quaboag 

79.67% 

145 

9.99% 

11.92% 

22.86% 

87.45% 

Southeastern 

92.08% 

62 

5.02% 

12.23% 

17.30% 

96.24% 

Spencer  East  Brookfield 

91.07% 

(175) 

-7.49% 

-1.12% 

5.13% 

96.83% 

Upper  Cape  Cod 

96.81% 

66 

14.73% 

14.05% 

14.28% 

97.01% 

Whitman  Hanson 

85.43% 

(28) 

-0.68% 

5.92% 

16.78% 

94.18% 

Average  85.49%  217  6.41%        14.47%         25.11%  93.07% 


40  Districts  Stayed  Below  and  Lost  Ground 


Agawam 

67.17% 

96.36% 

291 

7.35% 

15.79% 

6.67% 

88.77% 

Boxford 

171  44% 

86.04% 

220 

30.86% 

40.58% 

35.46% 

82.91% 

Brimfield 

43.98% 

94.07% 

3 

0.89% 

7.89% 

0.39% 

87.54% 

Brookfield 

31.83% 

86.51% 

18 

5.52% 

12.95% 

10.07% 

84.29% 

Chesterfield 

63.32% 

87.91% 

3 

27.27% 

41.36% 

39.15% 

86.53% 

Conway 

76.05% 

81.51% 

15 

8.24% 

17.51% 

-5.13% 

65.81% 

Florida 

48.47% 

94.58% 

23 

21.30% 

49.22% 

42.42% 

90.27% 

Foxborough 

89.68% 

94.80% 

263 

11.10% 

19.29% 

15.90% 

92.11% 

Georgetown 

77.94% 

97.81% 

122 

11.64% 

20.58% 

19.16% 

96.66% 

Gloucester 

101.71% 

97.37% 

363 

10.17% 

18.36% 

17.91% 

97.00% 

Holland 

63.78% 

96.14% 

19 

8.15% 

18.94% 

18.54% 

95.81% 

Hopedale 

54.96% 

90.81% 

170 

19.61% 

29.12% 

23.97% 

87.19% 

Hudson 

82.75% 

98.74% 

127 

5.44% 

14.64% 

12.44% 

96.84% 

Leverett 

82.93% 

88.87% 

7 

3.85% 

20.70% 

15.96% 

85.38% 
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Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 
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Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

ouagei 

Foundation 

Mansfield 

80.64% 

96.98% 

645 

22.90% 

32.49% 

29. 1 5% 

94.53% 

Mashpee 

130.34% 

95.10% 

388 

27.58% 

25.03% 

14.24% 

86.88% 

Medfield 

129.97% 

99.98% 

359 

19.48% 

27.94% 

21.07% 

94.62% 

Millbury 

64.32% 

96.14% 

122 

7.88% 

16.21% 

14.78% 

94.96% 

Millville 

37.58% 

84.55% 

I 

50.00% 

46.06% 

41.05% 

8 1 .65% 

Northborough 

1 1 1.20% 

95.80% 

164 

10.70% 

1 7.04% 

15.51% 

94.54% 

North  Reading 

110.32% 

99.85% 

216 

1 1 .97% 

20.40% 

15.43% 

95.72% 

Randolph 

79.34% 

95.54% 

197 

5.43% 

15.68% 

15.50% 

95.39% 

Reading 

108.64% 

97.10% 

294 

8.47% 

15.89% 

13.06% 

94.72% 

Rochester 

69.32% 

87.50% 

4 

0.96% 

9.93% 

1.01% 

80.40% 

Sharon 

123.02% 

98.61% 

168 

6.20% 

14.96% 

12.83% 

96.79% 

Shrewsbury 

1 17.57% 

98.66% 

338 

9.85% 

1 7.42% 

16.12% 

97.56% 

Shutesbury 

57.97% 

82.64% 

27 

13.24% 

1 7.44% 

3.28% 

72.67% 

Southampton 

65.67% 

76.85% 

6 

1 .28% 

3.16% 

2.84% 

76.61% 

Sunderland 

68.44% 

84.87% 

(17) 

-7.05% 

-7.35%  ■ 

-12.83% 

79.86% 

Tyngsborough 

61.02% 

88.33% 

240 

16.81% 

26.04% 

23.78% 

86.75% 

Westford 

108.29% 

98.70% 

407 

13.90% 

22.62% 

18.14% 

95.09% 

Westhampton 

65.45% 

85.91% 

6 

4.00% 

6.17% 

-5.44% 

76.52% 

Whately 

1  IU.65% 

m  coo/ 
92.59% 

(AW 

(41) 

-26.62% 

-21.96% 

-24.61% 

89.45% 

Blackstone  Valley 

93.32% 

93 

13.15% 

19.38% 

17.22% 

91.63% 

Central  Berkshire 

96.14% 

133 

5.95% 

13.30% 

12,30% 

95.29% 

Dennis  Yarmouth 

99.20% 

166 

3.91% 

11.40% 

11.20% 

99.02% 

Essex  County 

90.07% 

171 

23.01% 

32.59% 

27.91% 

86.89% 

North  Shore 

96.72% 

43 

11.17% 

18.44% 

3.12% 

84.22% 

Pentucket 

92.55% 

331 

13.53% 

20.90% 

17.56% 

90.00% 

Pioneer 

96.02% 

150 

14.85% 

26.57% 

20.91% 

91.73% 

Average 

92.78% 

156 

11.35% 

19.37% 

14.45% 

89.02% 
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APPENDIX  II 


Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  97 
Valuation 


School  District 

Ratio 

Acton 

145.22% 

Boston 

98.08% 

Boxborough 

139.78% 

Boylston 

130.74% 

Brewster 

153.93% 

Carlisle 

285.69% 

Deerfield 

94.43% 

Falmouth 

164.60% 

Gosnold 

4507.52% 

Granville 

64.18% 

Hadley 

120.28% 

Hatfield 

109.66% 

Maynard 

101.48% 

Middleton 

132.27% 

Milton 

138.80% 

Oak  Bluffs 

269.1 1% 

Peabody 

102.81% 

Pelham 

74.77% 

Quincy 

120.24% 

Rockport 

168.01% 

Sandwich 

90.36% 

Savoy 

47.44% 

Southborough 

194.10% 

Sudbury 

231.23% 

Topsfield 

168.83% 

West  Boylston 

98.64% 

Winthrop 

90.30% 

Whole  % 

FY  94          Change  Change 

%  of        Foundation  Foundation 

Foundation     Enrollment  Enrollment 


38  Districts  Fell  Below  Foundation 

101.04%  233  13.17% 

100.78%  5.187  9.36% 

100.27%  162  54.18% 

112.91%  42  14.89% 

100.55%  21  3.05% 

111.07%  61  10.95% 

100.20%  29  7.55% 

101.68%  500  12.17% 

136.38%  4  200.00% 

101.08%  63  27.75% 

128.41%  83  16.27% 

103.14%  16  3.64% 

110.54%  238  20.99% 

121.01%  258  75.66% 

102.95%  433  13.77% 

142.41%  132  ■  46.15% 

100.81%  388  6.86% 

110.76%  27  22.69% 

106.49%  816  10.79% 

111.51%  107  11.48% 

112.58%  531  18.10% 

100.14%  23  26.74% 

116.55%  147  18.44% 

111.92%  325  17.58% 

100.36%  140  29.54% 

103.58%  98  11.85% 

100.73%  118  5.87% 


% 

% 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

oundation 

Required 

%  of 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundatioi 

22.22% 

15.80% 

95.73% 

21.51% 

15.41% 

95.72% 

70.96% 

29.67% 

76.05% 

26.36% 

5.77% 

94.51% 

9.19% 

-15.38% 

77.93% 

18.42% 

2.29% 

95.94% 

15.16% 

-2.10% 

85.19% 

19.36% 

15.52% 

98.40% 

108.59% 

43.54% 

93.85% 

40.28% 

18.53% 

85.41% 

34.74% 

3.97% 

99.09% 

21.04% 

13.51% 

96.73% 

30.33% 

17.78% 

99.90% 

84.18% 

5.47% 

69.30% 

22.28% 

16.66% 

98.22% 

52.94% 

-6.38% 

87.17% 

14.40% 

12.50% 

99.15% 

31.13% 

5.42% 

89.05% 

20.03% 

10.58% 

98.10% 

20.86% 

4.52% 

96.44% 

25.95% 

8.37% 

96.86% 

34.68% 

33.57% 

99.32% 

27.49% 

7.03% 

97.84% 

24.93% 

6.64% 

95.53% 

38.56% 

22.49% 

88.72% 

18.25% 

14.08% 

99.92% 

12.77% 

8.03% 

96.50% 
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APPENDIX  JI 


Change  in  Foundation  Status  1997  Compared  to  1994 
Required  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation 

(337  Districts  that  maintained  the  same  operating  structure  1994  -1997)  (See  Section  3) 


Whole 

% 

% 

% 

FY  97 

FY  94 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Change 

FY  97 

Valuation 

%  of 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Required 

%  of 

School  District 

Ratio 

Foundation 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Budget 

NSS 

Foundation 

Groton  Dunstable 

112.18% 

675 

49.96% 

59.97% 

21.68% 

85.33% 

King  Philip 

101.67% 

110 

7.75% 

14.85% 

10.80% 

98.09% 

Nauset 

119.06% 

294 

19.93% 

28.66% 

-1.81% 

90.86% 

Northeast  Metropolitan 

104.15% 

235 

23.74% 

35.80% 

23.75% 

94.91% 

Northern  Berkshire 

108.76% 

46 

12.37% 

30.00% 

15.18% 

96.36% 

Silver  Lake 

100.17% 

225 

9.57% 

19.05% 

15.13% 

96.87% 

South  Shore 

144.45% 

166 

51.71% 

62.15% 

6.81% 

95.16% 

Southern  Berkshire 

108.52% 

43 

4.11% 

22.50% 

-7.88% 

81.60% 

Southwick  Tolland 

101.66% 

167 

11.25% 

20.65% 

14.01% 

96.07% 

Tantasqua 

100.76% 

77 

5.41% 

13.36% 

7.48% 

95.54% 

Tri  County 

100.66% 

53 

7.86% 

15.75% 

7.27% 

93.28% 

Average 

109.26% 

323 

24.03% 

31.30% 

11.20% 

92.91% 

96 
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APPENDIX  III 


Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994 

1996 

%  of 

%  of 

School  District 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Result 

Abington 

87.56% 

99.29% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Acton 

101.04% 

101.58% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Acushnet 

70.92% 

87.62% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Agawam 

96.36% 

96.16% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Amesbury 

86.32% 

91.55% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Amherst 

89.67% 

1 1 1 .03% 

Went  Above 

Andover 

108.03% 

110.73% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Arlington 

125.35% 

130.43% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Ashland 

101.80% 

105.04% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Attleboro 

83.95% 

92.38% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Auburn 

101.73% 

105.45% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Avon 

118.81% 

120.68% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Aver 

67.10% 

84.50% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Barnstable 

94.66% 

99.86% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Becket 

84.40% 

210.11% 

Went  Above 

Bedford 

137.15% 

140.49% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Belchertown 

77.20% 

87.40% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Bellingham 

92.93% 

94.57% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Belmont 

124.40% 

1 16.32% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Berkley 

67.87% 

80.01% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Berlin 

103.09% 

105.12% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Beverly 

97.66% 

100.95% 

Went  Above 

Billerica 

89.67% 

99.91% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Blackstone 

115.59% 

185.70% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Boston 

100.78% 

105.79% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Bourne 

85.23% 

87.58% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Boxborough 

100.27% 

85.08% 

Fell  Below 

Boxford 

86.04% 

80.76% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Boylston 

112.91% 

103.67% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Braintree 

102.55% 

101.23% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Brewster 

100.55% 

100.61% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Bnmfield 

94.07% 

98.33% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Brockton 

76.51% 

86.19% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Brookfield 

86.51% 

91.37% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Brookline 

144.69% 

143.38% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Burlington 

120.94% 

120.60% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Cambridge 

166.73% 

153.83% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Canton 

118.93% 

112.49% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Carlisle 

1 1 1 ,07% 

124.47% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Carver 

87.09% 

90.95% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Chatham 

157.78% 

170.80% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Chelmsford 

95.33% 

99.75% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Chelsea 

79.96% 

84.83% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 
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APPENDIX  III 


Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Result 


87  91% 

O  /  .  7  1  /O 

8"?  05% 

oLayCU  DCIUW,  L,U5l  vJlUUllU 

Chicopcc 

89.44% 

90.56% 

Stavpfi  RpIow  C\7\\r\(^(\  rirniinH 

Clarksburg 

87.62% 

93.69% 

St3VpH  Rf*lnw'  rininpH  rirniinH 

kJtaj'L'Ll  U^I\JV\,  VJIUUIJU 

dintnn 

V  1111  l\Jl  1 

o^.^o  /o 

94  81% 

Vt51V#*H  RplrvVA/     (~\ck\T\f^f\  C^Tr\\\T\i\ 

OLaycu  OCItJW,  VJalllCu  VJIUUIIU 

1  1 ')  ss% 

1  I  ^.J  J  /o 

I  ^\J.J\J  /O 

oidycu  /\uove,  Oaincu  Lirounu 

Concord 

138.97% 

149.59% 

oi4ij'&u                 vjaiiicu  vjiL/uiiu 

Conway 

81.51% 

99. 1 6% 

Nt5tvi*n  Rplf^vji/   (~\^\T\(^f\  (~^Tf\\^v\^\ 
oiaycu  ociuw,  vJaiiicu  vjiuuiiu 

Cummington 

84  60% 

80  52% 

Dalton 

587.77% 

143.81% 

Danvers 

124.00% 

120. 11% 

St3Vf*f1  Ahnvp  I  n^t  C\TC\\\r\(\ 
y^\i  /vuuv^,  i^V/di  vjiuuiiu 

Dartmouth 

88.17% 

94.61% 

^tflvprl  Rplr\w   r^Qin^H  (^rr»iinH 
oiaj'cu  DCiuw,  vjalllcu  vJiUUitU 

Dedham 

1 17.98% 

1 19.39% 

NtOVpH  Anovf*    f^Qin^H  C^rr\\\r\/\ 

oiaycu  /Auuvc,  ^aiiicu  vjruunu 

DeerTield 

100  20% 

1 14. 11% 

oiaycu  AVUUVC,  vJalllCU  vJiuunu 

Douglas 

79.26% 

86  95% 

ou.yj  /o 

^tQl/<>/l    LJol/Wl/  l\r%t1'saA 

oiaycu  Deiow,  vjamea  urounu 

Dover 

1  ^7  59% 

0?% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Dracut 

81  74% 

O 1  .  / 1  /o 

87  '7^% 
o  /    3  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Duxbury 

102.19% 

1  1  fl  77% 

Didycu  rVDove,  vjaincu  orounQ 

East  Bridgewater 

81.78% 

OA  470/ 

Stayed  Below^  Gained  Ground 

East  Brookfield 

1 13.53% 

yQ.KjJ  /O 

rCIl  JDCiOW 

Eastham 

122.37% 

1 10.75% 

St/ivpri  Ahnvp  T  n^t  rirnimH 

k^Ld^^U  r^L/VJVV,  L^VJol  VJIUUIIU 

Easthampton 

89.61% 

91.65% 

^tavpH  Rp!r*\l/    (^Qinf»H  C^rrwmA 

oiaycu  DCiuw,  vJaiiiCu  uruunu 

East  Longmeadow 

92.03% 

97.97% 

^tQ\/P/n    l^^lfWlr     lmr%trsaA  fl*>r^i>rt^ 

Didycu  DCiow,  vjaineo  orounu 

Easton 

93.71% 

96.40% 

NtSlVPri  R**lrtii/    C\^'\T\f>/\  C\rr\i\T\A 

oiaycu  DCiuw,  vjaliiCU  vJiUUnu 

Edgartown 

138.57% 

1 56  07% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Erving 

100.96% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Essex 

95.88% 

98.07% 

^tavpH  Rplnw   rrainprl  C\rr\\\r\f\ 
oiajtu  uwiuw,  VJalllCU  VJiUUilU 

Everett 

83.61% 

94.49% 

Stavf*d  Rplnw  (^ainpH  C\r^\^^r\A 

\J^(ij\^\l  UWIUVV,  VJulllwU  VJIVJUIIU 

Fairhaven 

88.00% 

95.81% 

Staved  Rplnw  riainpH  firnimH 

^txj  Vi-u           WW,  \j  ul  1  I^U  VJ  1  U Ul lU 

Fall  River 

78.23% 

87.00% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Falmouth 

101.68% 

99.57% 

Fell  Below 

Fitchburg 

82.15% 

90.04% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Florida 

94.58% 

93.34% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Foxborough 

94,80% 

105.64% 

Went  Above 

Framingham 

102.50% 

120.43% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Franklin 

81.04% 

86.51% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Freetown 

90.97% 

100.64% 

Went  Above 

Gardner 

74.27% 

84.97% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Georgetown 

97.81% 

99.76% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Gloucester 

97.37% 

102.88% 

Went  Above 

Goshen 

84.53% 

90.37% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Gosnold 

136.38% 

303.64% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Grafton 

89.37% 

97.66% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Granby 

87.50% 

93.76% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 
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APPENDIX  III 


Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Result 


Granville 

101.08% 

107.53% 

Stayed  Above,  Gamed  Ground 

Greenfield 

o-j  010/ 

07  000/ 

vi.yy  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Hadley 

lit?  /I  1  0/ 

1  1  4  z:ao/ 

1 14.60% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Haliiax 

of\  1  on/ 

80. 1 8% 

91.26% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Hancock 

1 1 7.35% 

130.92% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Hanover 

92.71% 

9  /  .94  /o 

Stayed  Below,  uained  Ground 

Harvard 

1  1  O  OAO/ 

1 18.80% 

121.83% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Harwich 

1 10.94% 

1  1  O   /I  1  Q/ 

1 18.41% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

riaiiieia 

1  AO    1  Ad/ 

103. 14% 

1  AT  >1  /1 0/ 

107.44% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Haverhill 

/o.  jj% 

o  o  7  -3  0/ 

60.2  jyo 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Hingham 

lUU./Dyo 

1  A^  1A0/ 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Hinsdale 

TJO  /I  "20/ 
/JZ.OJ% 

1  A<  /i<0/ 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Holbrook 

Ot  KO/ 

VI  .33% 

07  "J^O/ 

97.35% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Hi-vll-jnH 

riGiianQ 

Q/l  1/10/ 

Vo.  14/0 

1  A/1  /I70/ 

104.4zyo 

Went  Above 

Holliston 

90.09% 

105.71% 

Went  Above 

Holyoke 

72.56% 

82.39% 

Stayed  Below,  Gamed  Ground 

Hopedale 

OA  O  1  0/ 

88.37% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Hopkinton 

y  /  .Ooyo 

1  AT  mo/ 
103.92% 

Went  Above 

1-1 1 1  /I  c 

nucibun 

QO  7/10/ 

1  A^  ACO/ 

10  J.  05% 

Went  Above 

Mill) 
nun 

o  /  .Uo  /o 

Q8  Q£.0/ 

yo.ob  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

1^1  .OV  /o 

111  710/ 

111.21% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

K.  infTCtf^n 

OA  TJO/, 

87  Q^O/ 

6  /  .ooyo 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

1    Q  L'  ^\/  1  1  1 A 

1_.<1KCV  11 IC 

O  1  .  J'4  /O 

8/1  870/ 

o4.62yo 

stayed  Below,  uained  Ground 

1  QnPcK\r»rrtiioh 
L^aJlC^UUl  UUgll 

7  1  .  JZ  /O 

I  1  1  8^0/ 

1  1  1 .80/0 

Went  Above 

T  iivi/rpnr'P 
I^aWi  CllLC 

7T  110/. 
/J.I  1  /o 

QA  1A0/ 

84.  J  4%) 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

1 1  n  Q^o/ 

1  1  U.yt)  /o 

117  ^70/ 
1  1  /.DZ% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

1  Pippcfpr 

oU.D  /  /O 

Q<  770/ 

7 J.  /  /  /O 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

1  pnnv 

141  76% 

1  H  J  .  /  D  /O 

1A7  70% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Leominster 

80.54% 

11  01% 

/  /  .\JJ  /o 

olaycu  Dciuw,  vjruunu 

Leverett 

88.87% 

101.85% 

Went  Above 

Lexington 

139.82% 

139.62% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Lincoln 

172.30% 

237.04% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Littleton 

118.31% 

112.61% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Longmeadow 

128.24% 

124.98% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Lowell 

74.96% 

83.58% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Ludlow 

88.02% 

92.89% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Lunenburg 

94.48% 

94.31% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Lynn 

79.66% 

87.08% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Lynnfield 

113.15% 

116.02% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Maiden 

89.69% 

101.12% 

Went  Above 

Manchester 

124.07% 

149.40% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Mansfield 

96.98% 

96.12% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Marblehead 

124.46% 

123.68% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Kt%\x\t 


ivioi  lull 

1  1  H.O-J  /O 

1  74  97% 

Olaycu  /\UUVC,  vJalllCU  VJIUUllU 

K4arihnrr*iioh 

IVICU  1  Uul  LI U^Il 

1  no  69% 

107.27% 

OLaj&U  /AUUVC,  VjalllwVJ  VJIUUIIU 

IVlOJdllll&lU 

0\j.j y  /o 

91  99% 

VtsivpH  Rpir^iA/    irQinpH  C\rr\\yr\f\ 
olaycu  DCIUW,  vJalilCU  VJiUUIlU 

IVluOl  1 L/VC 

95. 10% 

86  69% 

1 07  91% 

1115  5% 

oui^cu  /\uuvc,  vjaiiicu  vJiuuiiu 

IVluV  llui  LI 

1 1 0  54% 

105  97% 

olaycu  /\UUVC,  l^Uol  VJIUUIIU 

Medfielfl 

IvtVUllVlU 

99.98% 

1 00  50% 

1  \J\J .J\J  /o 

Wpnt  Ahnvp 

TV     1 1  L  iX  \J\J  V 

105  58% 

1  \JJ  .JO  /o 

lOR  4"?% 

OLaycU  /AUUVw,  vJalliCU  IJIUUIIU 

Mcdway 

95.59% 

95.36% 

St3VfH  Rplnw  T  nit  C^rniinH 

Melrose 

102.41% 

109.93% 

Ntflvpn  Ahnvp  f^ampH  r^miinH 
owij'tu  /^uvjvt,  \jaijivu  vjiv^uiiu 

Methuen 

85.32% 

90.29% 

NT^vpH  RpIaw   OainpH  ^^rrxiinH 

OLoj'WU  UvlWV,  \jalIlbU  VJIV^UIIU 

Middieborough 

74.14% 

88  40% 

OO  /o 

NtJivpH  Rplrwi/   C^ct'\T\t*f\  ^^miinH 

olaycu  DCIUW,  vjaiiicu  vjiuunu 

Middleton 

121.01% 

85.93% 

F'pH  RpIaw 

Milford 

93.66% 

99  89% 

7  7 .07  /O 

Q\/pH  Rp  1           IwO  1  r\pH  CmTr\i  tr\f\ 

oiaycu  ociuw,  vjaiiicu  uruunu 

Millbury 

96.14% 

7\}.7  1  /O 

oidycci  Dciow,  waineu  orounQ 

Millis 

98.23% 

1  uo.*t*+  /o 

wcni  /\DUVC 

Millville 

84.55% 

I  1  J  .7\J  /O 

W cni  ADOVc 

Milton 

102  95% 

\\J  I  .JO  /Q 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Monroe 

92. 1 5% 

/  O  /O 

^tQ\/^/1    iJAlmir     laOmAi^  fa(*/^iir\y4 

oLayCU  DCiOW,  VJaincQ  vjiounu 

Monson 

79.1 1% 

86.91% 

StavpH  Rplnw  rtainpH  r^rminH 

Oiaj'&U  l_>t>IUW,  UalllCU  VJIUUIIU 

Mount  Washington 

89.07% 

85.54% 

QfavpH  Rplnw  T  nit  rrrminH 

Ola^&U  UtlUW,  J^UDl  VJIUUIIU 

Nahant 

86.38% 

98.05% 

^t3Vf*H  Rplnw  riainpH  f*irniinH 
oia^wu  Lj&iLfvv,  vjaiii&u  VJIUUIIU 

Nantucket 

169.31% 

1 87.93% 

Stavpfi  Ahnvp  riainpH  rirniinH 

iJVCLy        v^uviVb,  VJaiiiwU  VJIUUIIU 

Natick 

129.92% 

129.57% 

xtnvpH  A hnvp  T  r*ct  ^rrtiinH 
OUiycu  r\UUVC,  L^U^l  VJlUUIlU 

Needham 

120.21% 

130.62% 

St3VpH  Ahnvp  (^ainpH  rrrniinrl 

iJtclj'VU  /^L^l^V^,  VJulIlWU  VJIUUIIU 

New  Ashford 

1 10.76% 

131.95% 

St3Vf*fl  Ahnvp  (^ainpH  rirnnnH 
^vayy^Ks  /^uuvt,  vjciiiit^u  vjiuuiiu 

New  Bedford 

79.24% 

88.91% 

Stavpfl  Rflnw  ri^iinpH  ^irniinH 

kJkoj'^U  UWIUW,  VJalllWU  VJIUUIIU 

Newburyport 

107.53% 

1 15.17% 

Staved  Above  ("iainpH  rrrnimH 

Newton 

132.58% 

1 19.92% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Norfolk 

84.46% 

90.58% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

North  Adams 

78.51% 

89.54% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Northampton 

99.59% 

106.63% 

Went  Above 

North  Andover 

98.94% 

103.41% 

Went  Above 

North  Attleborough 

85.80% 

85.93% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Northborough 

95.80% 

97.06% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Northbridge 

80.36% 

93.57% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

North  Brookfield 

75.68% 

87.46% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

North  Reading 

99.85% 

102.32% 

Went  Above 

Norton 

81.27% 

91.73% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Norwell 

114.14% 

124.55% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Norwood 

109.01% 

109.41% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Oak  Bluffs 

142.41% 

144.46% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Orange 

70.71% 

84.19% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Result 


Orleans 

1  yl  C     1  00/ 

14  J.  ly  /a 

1  ir\  710/ 

1  JU.  /  1  70 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

uxiora 

o  1 . 1  o  /o 

on  400/, 

y\).'\y  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Palmer 

f.Q  CIO/, 
Do.  J  1  /o 

07  Q70/, 
0Z.7  /  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Peabody 

1  f\f\  010/ 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

reinam 

1  ID. 76% 

1   1  yl     C  00/ 

1 14.58% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

r  emDroKe 

oi.  It)  /o 

Q1  4^0/ 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Peru 

<'^'7  <10/ 

jZ  I  .jA  /o 

QO  1/10/ 

Fell  Below 

rcicrsnam 

1  A  1   1  ©0/ 
I U  1 . 1  ovo 

I  1 7  ono/ 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Ol  /i<0/ 

y  1  .Djyo 

00  00/ 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

PI  Q 1  nv  1 1 1^ 
r  lain  V  iiiv 

OA  1  ^o/, 

7U.  1  J  /O 

OT  710/, 
7J.Z  1  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Plvmrvi  ith 
r  1^  lUUlilU 

Q->  OO/ 

/o 

QO  f>70/, 
77.UZ  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

PI  vmntnn 

0  1  .77  /O 

OD.  1  H  /O 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Prn  vinf'**trt  wn 

1  1  LI  V  tllCWlV/ VV  11 

1  OS  QQO/, 
1  /o 

707  SRO/. 
ZU  /.JO  /O 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

1  OA  400/. 
1  UO.H7  /o 

Q7  770/, 
y  1  .LI  /o 

Fell  Below 

txanuuipn 

QC  </10/ 

yj.  j'Jyo 

y  4.  yoyo 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

IxCaUlll^ 

07  1  no/. 

7  /  .  I  U  /O 

1  nn  CAo/ 
1 UU.  Doyo 

Went  Above 

JVC  vcrc 

0£  TOO/ 
00. Z7  /O 

QA  TAO/ 

yu.  /u% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

P  ir'nmrvTi/i 
IxldllllUllU 

111  ICO/ 
1  IJ.JO/O 

1  AC  770/ 
IUj.z  I/O 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

rxuciicoid 

0 1  .jyj  /o 

\(\A  ceo/ 

1 U4.  jjyo 

Went  Above 

Rockland 

84  08% 

04  7^0/ 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Rockport 

11 1.51% 

1  no  0 1  o^ 

1  V/7.U  1  /O 

oidyea  /\uuvc,  Losi  orounQ 

Rowe 

185.44% 

388  10% 

oiaycu  rvuuvc,  vJaincu  orounLi 

Salem 

96.57% 

94.01% 

^tQVpH  R^* T  rtct  li rf\t \  T\A 
olayCU  DClUW,  i^Ubl  vJiuunci 

Sandwich 

1 12  58% 

104  38% 

olaycu  r\uovc,  L^osi  orounu 

Saugus 

104.32% 

1 05  Q0% 
1   J  /o 

^tox/^W    un/Atro     tLntr\aA  i\vr\t%nA 

oidycu  /adovc,  vjaincQ  orounu 

SavoN' 

100  14% 

1  \J\J .  1  *t  /O 

!  no  7  SO/;* 

1           /  J  /O 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Scituate 

105.13% 

in'j  80% 

1        .Ov/  /O 

Oidyea  /\Dove,  l^osi  orounG 

Seekonk 

105. 14% 

1  OR  X7% 

1  V/O  .0^  /o 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Sharon 

98.61% 

105  02% 

Wpnt  Ahfivp 

T  »  will  fx         V  t 

Sherbom 

112.96% 

128.34% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Shirley 

79.39% 

87.46% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Shrewsbury 

98.66% 

101.22% 

Went  Above 

Shutesbury 

82.64% 

100.76% 

Went  Above 

Somerset 

102.42% 

126.80% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Somerville 

100.81% 

107.19% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Southampton 

76.85% 

87.72% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Southborough 

116.55% 

116.85% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Southbndge 

82.46% 

85.80% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

South  Hadley 

96.40% 

96.91% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Spencer 

97.53% 

99.23% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Springfield 

87.40% 

88.79% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Stoneham 

103.18% 

104.93% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Stoughton 

91.20% 

97.72% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Result 


^ti  irhriH  OP 

O lUI  Ul  lUgw 

Qfi  ft  1  % 

1  1  1  84% 

111.  0*T  /O 

VV  till  /AUwVC 

Sudhiirv 

1 1 1 .92% 

1 15.95% 

Staved  Ahovp  (Gained  firnnnd 

Sunderland 

84.87% 

1 1 3  62% 

Wpnt  Ahnvp 

Sutton 

80  64% 

88  53% 

Staved  Relow  rtained  rrrniind 

Swam  n^rntt 

123.42% 

127  63% 

Staved  A  Kr^vp         npd  t^roi  inH 

tjluy  VU  r^L/\Jv\,j  VJCllllwU  VJlUUlIU 

Swancpa 

98.76% 

103  39% 

W/pnt  A  Knvp 

went  /ALIUVv 

Taiintnn 
i  uUI  null 

X4  87% 

y  I  .\j  /  /o 

oiaycu  DCKjvv,  vjaincu  urounu 

O  /  .O  J  /o 

"U.OZ.  /o 

^tQ\/P/H                         f«oinA/H  f*r/\im/H 

OUiyCu  DCIOW,  OalncQ  vJlOUriQ 

Tisbury 

1  "^R  40% 

^ta\/pH  A  Wrt\/p   iiQiTip/i  l»^/\llTl^^ 

olaycu  /\uuvc,  vJaincu  vjiuunu 

Tnn^fleld 

lOft  16% 

95  ^^4% 

FpII  Rpinu/ 
rcii  DCiuw 

Truro 

187.14% 

1 50  89% 

OlayCu  /AUUVC,  L>Uol  vJlUUllU 

Tyngsborough 

88.33% 

91.21% 

Staved  Rplr^w  (^ainpH  (^rr^nnH 

t-JLo^VU  U&lUW,  vJalllCLI  Vjli^UllU 

Tyringham 

144.80% 

144.59% 

Staved  Ahrvvp   T  r\ct  r^rr^iinH 

Ola^CU  /AUUVC,  i^UoL  VJlUUllU 

Uxbridge 

85.23% 

89. 1 5% 

Vtavp/H  Rplrwv   (^QinpH  r^r/MinH 
Olaycu  DCIUW,  WUlIlCU  vJlUUllU 

Wakefield 

1 04  90% 

1 1 3  06% 

olaycu  /AUOVC,  waincQ  VJiOUnQ 

Wales 

80  82% 

91  16% 

7  1  .  J  O  /O 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Walpole 

92.27% 

07  dQ% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Waltham 

1 1 8  65% 

129  66% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Ware 

77.94% 

94.78% 

^tQlrPfH    1<^I/^%1/     laOtnAy^  l^rr\ttnfi 

olaycu  DClow,  Oaineu  orouno 

Wareham 

81.31% 

88  46% 

VtQVPri  Rplrwi/    r^QinpH  {~trr\imA 

oidj'cu  DCIUW,  vjaiiicu  vjiuunu 

Waiertown 

1 50.03% 

124.05% 

Staved  Ahnve  I  n^t  r^rnimH 

Wayland 

133.79% 

140.85% 

Staved  Ahnve  f^ained  rrmiinH 

OLu^WU  r^uyjv^y  VJdlll&u  VJlUUllU 

Webster 

83.47% 

90.90% 

VtavpiH  Rplrwi/  ^^mnpH  /^^/^Im/^ 
oiaycu  DCiuw,  vjaiiicu  vjiuunu 

Wellesley 

140.54% 

132.46% 

Staved  Ahnve  I  net  rimnnH 

OlO^VU  /AUUVC,  LiUol  VJlUUllU 

Wellfleet 

127.26% 

132.03% 

Staved  Ahnve  (^ainpd  (^rnimH 

kJiajvu  V^UUVC,  VJalllCU  VJlUUllU 

Westborough 

124.20% 

1 26  36% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

West  Boylston 

103.58% 

103  16% 

OLaycU  rVuUVC,  L^Uol  UlUUnU 

West  Bridgewater 

102.09% 

1 13.35% 

Staved  Ahnve  riained  r^rnunH 

'~J\aj\f\j  rAL/UVt,  VJCllllCU  VJlUUllU 

Westfield 

81.61% 

91.56% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Westford 

98.70% 

96.82% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Westhampton 

85.91% 

93.22% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Weston 

166.23% 

182.99% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Westport 

98.74% 

100.00% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

West  Springfield 

90.31% 

91.52% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Westwood 

159.04% 

148.41% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Weymouth 

93.47% 

96.45% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Whately 

92.59% 

123.19% 

Went  Above 

Williamsburg 

102.84% 

114.03% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Williamstown 

103.53% 

111.76% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Wilmington 

99.05% 

105.63% 

Went  Above 

Winchendon 

83.31% 

89.07% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Winchester 

124.72% 

121.81% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Winthrop 

100.73% 

101.19% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994  1996 
%  of  %  of 

School  District  Foundation  Foundation  Result 


woDum 

lUU.OIyo 

1  n<  n<o/ 
1Uj.Uj% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Worcester 

on  /CIO/ 
o  /  .0 1  /o 

07  410/, 
/o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

w  renin  am 

/  / .  4**  /o 

07  7Q0/, 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Acton  Boxborough 

178  ^10/ 
IZ6.  J  1  /o 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Adams  Cheshire 

oi.60% 

yz.o7% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Amherst  Pelham 

121 .04% 

1  TA  CTO/ 

126.52% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Ashbumham  Westminster 

83.61% 

94.1 1% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Assabet  Valley 

1 16.26% 

130.84% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Athol  Royalston 

/i.U  /  To 

84.30% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

DcrKsnirc  riuis 

1  17  A  AO/ 

\AA  1 1 0/ 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

ociiiii  ouyi^Lun 

t  Afi  470/, 

1  Al  ^40/, 
1  Oj.34  /o 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

DlaCKolUllC  IViUIVIlIC 

0  / .  J  7  /o 

80  ^  1 0/, 

0  7.J  1  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

oidLKbiunc  V  alley 

01  770/. 

QQ  QQO/. 
77.77  /O 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Pliip  Milic 

Dluc  nuib 

lUl  .7Z  /o 

1  I  1  ^BOA 

1  1  1  .  J  0  /o 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

177  ^  70/, 
I  J  / .  J  /  /o 

1 1A  700/ 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Diisioi  r lymouin 

OA  A  AO/ 

1  OAO/ 

Went  Above 

1  1  c  T  eo/ 
1  1  J.  J  J% 

1  10  <10/ 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

v_cnirai  DcrKsnire 

OA  1  ylO/ 

Q7  AOO/ 

9  /  .oy% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

OA  noo/, 
yi.uy  /o 

1  1  "2  0^0/ 

1  Ij.ojyo 

Went  Above 

1  0  1  .  /  D  /O 

1  oU.ZO  /o 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

ripnni^  Yarmr\iitK 

L^&lUll^    1  cUIllUULll 

OQ  70% 

ins  ino/, 

1  Uj.  jU  /o 

Went  Above 

Oiphtnn  Rf*hr>h(ith 

Ly  l^lllWI  1  1  Wl  1     L/U 11 1 

im  08% 

1  UJ  .70  /o 

w cni  ADOve 

Dover  Sherbom 

186  57% 

87% 

oiaycu  A\uuvc,  i^ubi  vJiuuiiu 

Dudley  Charlton 

75.05% 

85  87% 

■3iaycu  Dciuw,  wdiiicu  vjruunu 

yyj.yj  i  /o 

"  / .  /  z  /o 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Farminptnn  Rivpr 

1 26  46% 

1  1 0  4Q% 

oidycu  /\uovc,  Losi  vjrounu 

Franklin  Pniintv 

1  1 0.00  /o 

oidycu  /\Dove,  vjaineu  ijrounu 

Freetown  I  akeviile 

91 .59% 

7  J      J  /O 

oiaycu  DCIUW,  udincu  vjrounu 

Frontier 

105.44% 

110.  y\J  /O 

NtJiv*^!  AKr^Vf^*   (^ain^>H  C\rr\\\T\f\ 

oldycu  /Auuvc,  vjdincu  vjiuuiiu 

Gateway 

97.64% 

97.29% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Gill  Montague 

83.17% 

96.38% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Greater  Fall  River 

73.27% 

82.48% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Greater  Lawrence 

94.92% 

97.10% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Greater  Lowell 

94.21% 

92.16% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Greater  New  Bedford 

81.38% 

86.98% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Groton  Dunstable 

112.18% 

95.57% 

Fell  Below 

Hamilton  Wenham 

119.52% 

126.12% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Hampshire 

110.63% 

108.94% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Hawlemont 

81.43% 

103.00% 

Went  Above 

King  Philip 

101.67% 

107.11% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Lincoln  Sudbury 

185.59% 

210.55% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Martha's  Vineyard 

183.11% 

204.07% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Masconomet 

127.31% 

126.42% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 
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Change  in  Foundation  Status  1996  Compared  to  1994 

Actual  Spending  as  a  Percentage  of  Foundation  (See  Section  3) 


1994 

1996 

%  of 

%  of 

School  District 

Foundation 

Foundation 

Result 

Mendon  Upton 

95.27% 

93.90% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 

Minuteman 

190.98% 

230.02% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Montachusett 

98.03% 

100.00% 

Went  Above 

Mount  Greylock 

154.85% 

148.98% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Narragansett 

88.09% 

88.60% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Nashoba  Valley 

110.84% 

103.18% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Nauset 

119.06% 

127.29% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

New  Salem  Wendell 

86.03% 

92.38% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Norfolk  County 

174.66% 

160.32% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

North  Middlesex 

83.38% 

87.67% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

North  Shore 

96.72% 

97.48% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Northampton  Smith 

137.38% 

177.76% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Northborough  Southborough 

114.43% 

129.12% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Northeast  Metropolitan 

104.15% 

91.84% 

Fell  Below 

Northern  Berkshire 

108.76% 

91.84% 

Fell  Below 

Old  Colony 

127.26% 

124.88% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Old  Rochester 

125.29% 

134.53% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Pathfinder 

119.32% 

109.00% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Pentucket 

92.55% 

97.75% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Pioneer 

96.02% 

96.35% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Quabbin 

83.74% 

90.73% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Quaboag 

79.67% 

88.68% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Ralph  C.  Mahar 

102.32% 

117.59% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Shawsheen  Valley 

117.47% 

115.31% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Silver  Lake 

100.17% 

96.65% 

Fell  Below 

South  Middlesex 

138.25% 

137.68% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

South  Shore 

144.45% 

109.85% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Southeastern 

92.08% 

94.16% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Southern  Berkshire 

108.52% 

115.49% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Southern  Worcester 

89.33% 

96.66% 

Stayed  Below,  Gained  Ground 

Southwick  Tolland 

101.66% 

101.47% 

Stayed  Above,  Lost  Ground 

Spencer  East  Brookfield 

91.07% 

100.73% 

Went  Above 

Tantasqua 

100.76% 

111.62% 

Stayed  Above,  Gained  Ground 

Tri  County 

100.66% 

97.75% 

Fell  Below 

Upper  Cape  Cod 

96.81% 

100.52% 

Went  Above 

Worcester  Trade 

95.17% 

94.17% 

Stayed  Below,  Lost  Ground 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

r  Y  1996 

h  Y  1996 

Kanked  by 

XT\/  inn's 
r  Y  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-  1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Rowc 

OOO.UZvo 

C  1  o  778 

1 

C  1  7  1 

1 

$  5,827 

45% 

Lincoln 

Am  800/ 

1  7  <AA 

Z 

1  n  1 1  8 

ID,  I  16 

A 

4 

2,426 

24% 

Lincoln  Sudbury 

J 

9,4j5 

lU 

2,710 

29% 

Provincetown 

I^A  "7 AO/ 

1  7  0^7 

1  (\  C^AC\ 

IU,04U 

i 

1,412 

13% 

Martha's  Vineyard 

5 

1  c\  n7c 
10,075 

5 

468 

5% 

1  n  inn 

/: 
0 

Q  70  1 

9,  /0 1 

1 

519 

5% 

w  csion 

ATA  1  00/ 

o/V.ia/o 

1  f\  nA7 
lU,UO  / 

1 

O  A/I  1 

9,Uol 

1  1 
1  1 

1,006 

11% 

Cambridge 

'yii  nco/ 

O  Q7n 

9,9  /U 

Q 
0 

9,644 

o 
0 

326 

3% 

Nantucket 

9,49j 

9 

7  OAr\ 

7,960 

13 

1,533 

19% 

Berlin  Boylston 

0  7<0 

0,75b 

1  ri 
lU 

7  ^07 

7,682 

17 

1,076 

14% 

Chatham 

CO<  1  AO/ 

395. 14% 

0,68  j 

1  t 

1  I 

7,251 

25 

1,432 

20% 

i-'ovcr  oner Dom 

0  <A< 

1  7 

9,804 

6 

(1,239) 

-13% 

L.cnox 

177  Ar\0/ 
I J  /  .4U/'o 

o  <ni 

1  "3 

6,927 

3 1 

1,576 

23% 

jUo.'tU  /O 

8  7/17 

1  A 

7  777 

7,772 

1  A 

J4 

470 

6% 

W/ **  c  t  vju   r*  H 
W  ColWUUU 

880/ 
ZZj.oo  /o 

8  f\1/l 
8,Uj'> 

1  c 

1 5 

O  i1  CI 

6,453 

12 

(419) 

-5% 

IIA  Ql  0/ 

jjo.yi  /o 

8  nil 

1  A 
1  O 

7  C  1  7 

7,5 12 

1  o 

18 

521 

7% 

W  allllain 

1  A9  Af^O/ 

7  OOl 

1  / 

^7^ 

6,623 

4 1 

1,270 

19% 

RpHfnrH 
OCUIUI  u 

0 1  Q  1  70/, 

7  87A 

/,8  /o 

1  8 
1  0 

7  /I  <  A 

7,456 

19 

420 

6% 

1  ^vinfTt/\n 

TAB  410/ 
ZOo.'fJ  /o 

7  87"} 

1  o 
19 

7  '3  7/1 

7,374 

23 

449 

6% 

W/av  i  an/H 
vv  ay  lai  lu 

77A  "^QO/i 
z  lO.jy  /o 

7  7S/1 

7n 
zu 

7  nno 

7Q 
Z9 

746 

11% 

T"  H  o  Q  rt  r\ \xj  n 
L^U^al  iUVvll 

S  1 0/, 
OjZ.  J  1  /o 

7  71/1 

7  1 
Z  1 

A  700 

6,  /9B 

35 

916 

13% 

Rprkshirf*  Hill^ 

7  TIT 

77 
zz 

A  IA1 
0, 1 0 1 

1,551 

25% 

1 V  ICU  1^1  IWO 

406  8Q% 

•tV/U.  O  7  /O 

7  fiQ7 

Z  J 

7  4 1  S 

77 
ZZ 

282 

4% 

Mount  Greylock 

7,681 

24 

7  760 

1 « 

1  J 

(79) 

-1% 

Dover 

476.66% 

7,615 

25 

1,125 

16 

(110) 

-1% 

Truro 

487.65% 

7,507 

26 

9,631 

9 

(2,124) 

-22% 

Boston 

100.41% 

7,347 

27 

6,592 

42 

755 

11% 

Wellesley 

414.68% 

7,289 

28 

7,334 

24 

(45) 

-1% 

Arlington 

197.57% 

7,235 

29 

6,881 

32 

354 

5% 

Acton  Boxborough 

7,219 

30 

6,709 

38 

510 

8% 

Needham 

281.78% 

7,199 

31 

6,332 

49 

867 

14% 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-  1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Natick 

1 8 1 .40% 

$  7,189 

32 

$  6,851 

34 

$338 

5% 

Oak  Bluffs 

278.30% 

7,167 

33 

7,432 

21 

(265) 

•4% 

Amherst  Pelham 

7,163 

34 

6,976 

30 

187 

3% 

Watertown 

207.28% 

7,160 

35 

7,454 

20 

(294) 

-4% 

Newton 

292.65% 

7,1 16 

36 

7,190 

26 

(74) 

-1% 

Somerviile 

88.57% 

7,093 

37 

6,444 

44 

649 

10% 

Framingham 

123.61% 

7,078 

38 

5  861 

6Q 

1,217 

21% 

Northborough  Southborough 

7,043 

39 

5,825 

72 

1,218 

21% 

Old  Rochester 

6,984 

40 

6,372 

47 

612 

10% 

Ralph  C.  Mahar 

6,977 

41 

5  53Q 

o  / 

1,438 

26% 

Erving 

95.51% 

6,975 

42 

5  807 

1 J 

1,168 

20% 

Tisbury 

252.48% 

6,938 

43 

6  63S 

303 

5% 

Cohasset 

289.38% 

6,820 

44 

7Q 

1,145 

20% 

Masconomet 

6,734  . 

45 

6  641 

93 

1% 

Norwell 

164.54% 

6,724 

46 

5,789 

75 

935 

16% 

Burlington 

145.23% 

6,689 

47 

6,407 

45 

282 

4% 

Carlisle 

296.79% 

6,654 

48 

6,007 

60 

647 

11% 

Sherbom 

357.33% 

6,652 

49 

5,717 

78 

/  O 

935 

16% 

Harvard 

121.50% 

6,646 

50 

7  185 

(539) 

-8% 

Winchester 

272.13% 

6,639 

51 

6,189 

52 

450 

7% 

Wellfleet 

303.49% 

6,634 

52 

6,862 

33 

(228) 

-3% 

Westborough 

134.63% 

6,629 

53 

6,788 

36 

(159) 

-2% 

Hancock 

224.46% 

6.622 

54 

6,285 

50 

337 

5% 

Dedham 

146.88% 

6,592 

55 

6,401 

46 

191 

3% 

Nauset 

6  58X 

2,476 

60% 

Nashoba 

6,584 

57 

7,168 

28 

(584) 

-8% 

Swampscott 

181.71% 

6,546 

58 

5,802 

74 

744 

13% 

Lee 

94.59% 

6,537 

59 

5,861 

70 

676 

12% 

Avon 

121.79% 

6.496 

60 

5,989 

62 

507 

8% 

Hamilton  Wenham 

6,446 

61 

5,453 

96 

993 

18% 

Somerset 

98.84% 

6,445 

62 

5,878 

65 

567 

10% 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

N/lflrblchcsd 

■Jin  010/ 

C  A  1  S  1 
2  o,  1 8 1 

$244 

4% 

Medford 

1  17.82% 

0,4UU 

diA 

64 

6,067 

57 

333 

5% 

Belmont 

23  1.34% 

6.398 

65 

6,728 

37 

(330) 

-5% 

Marion 

23s. 2o% 

6,367 

66 

5,604 

82 

763 

14% 

Orleans 

T7ft  mo/ 
379. 3U% 

6,345 

0/ 

5,845 

71 

500 

9% 

Longmeadow 

1  QCO/ 

^  "277 

0,3ZZ 

08 

0,1  UU 

56 

222 

4% 

Southborough 

IVb.  /3% 

0,3  lU 

69 

51 

36 

1% 

i^iuieion 

1Z3.S  /% 

/I  7A7 

7r» 

/U 

6,333 

A  O 

48 

(31) 

0% 

Lynnfield 

1  Q<  '^^0/ 

iyj.2j% 

^  7Q< 

7 1 

ff  n7A 
5,929 

64 

366 

6% 

woKeiieiu 

1  m  1  "JO/ 
izU.  13% 

0,29U 

77 

72 

C  i;7A 

5,630 

O  1 

81 

660 

12% 

Danvers 

1  /I  *>  000/ 

142.98% 

/T  Ton 

6,2o9 

73 

6,045 

58 

244 

4% 

Amherst 

/IT  TOO/ 

43.76% 

6,284 

74 

6,5 11 

43 

(227) 

-3% 

ouuDury 

<  ^0/ 

6,277 

75 

5,770 

11 

507 

9% 

o|Jl  111^1  ICIU 

fQ  too/ 

/I  7^  1 

o,zo  1 

7^ 

/O 

5,467 

95 

794 

15% 

Csnlon 

171  ^70/ 
1  /  1  .  J  /  /o 

0,  lyy 

/  / 

C  1  7A 

6,129 

55 

70 

1% 

Fmnt  i#*r 
I  lUlILlvI 

A  1  77 

0, 1  /  / 

70 

/8 

5,553 

624 

11% 

1  ^\Jl  W 

1  ZO.  JO  /o 

A  1  7A 
0, 1  /O 

70 

<  QO^ 

5,980 

190 

3% 

\^  CkTi  r\r\rf\ 1 1  o  n 

ividi  luuruu^ii 

1  1 1  OfiO/ 
1  1  J .  U8  /o 

OA 

8U 

C  K.  A  C 

5,546 

o  z: 

86 

604 

11% 

It n**m  R^^rL* ch I r^* 

A  1  /IT 

fi  1 
8  1 

^  7  70 

J, 3  /8 

1  A  1 
101 

765 

14% 

M  p  w  h  1 )  rv  n  n  rt 

1  1  D .  7  J  /O 

O,  Ij  J 

87 
6Z 

S  77A 
j,3zU 

1  A/1 

815 

15% 

7Q  78<?^ 

/  7.^0  /O 

A  177 
0, 1 ZZ 

81 

1  7Q 

1  zy 

1,077 

21% 

V/JavnarH 

1  u  J .  1  u  /o 

A  107 

84 

OH 

^  480 

Ql 

618 

11% 

Whatelv 

1  Ofi  7"?% 

J  \J\J.  I  J  /O 

A  lfl7 

8S 

J,UjO 

1 1A 

1,071 

21% 

Tantasqua 

6,096 

1  in 

836 

16% 

West  Bridgewater 

99.06% 

6,059 

87 

5,218 

113 

841 

16% 

Quincy 

116.25% 

6,044 

88 

5,866 

68 

178 

3% 

Melrose 

116.65% 

6,043 

89 

5,344 

103 

699 

13% 

Harwich 

203.60% 

6,021 

90 

5,583 

83 

438 

8% 

Wobum 

139.82% 

6,006 

91 

5,998 

61 

8 

0% 

King  Philip 

6,000 

92 

5,437 

98 

563 

10% 

Chelsea 

28.49% 

5,993 

93 

5,269 

107 

724 

14% 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


School  District 

FY  1996 
Valuation 
Ratio 

FY  1996 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1996 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

Change 
1993  -  1996 
Whole  $  % 

Holyoke 

24.88% 

$5,990 

94 

$  4,318 

223 

$1,672 

39% 

Worcester 

40.92% 

5,988 

95 

5,062 

127 

926 

18% 

Duxbury 

143.00% 

5,955 

96 

5,1 12 

123 

843 

16% 

Lawrence 

13.35% 

5,955 

97 

4,031 

252 

1,924 

48% 

Everett 

91.36% 

5,948 

98 

4,880 

154 

1,068 

22% 

Sunderland 

69.14% 

5,942 

99 

4,375 

218 

1,567 

36% 

Hadley 

121.70% 

5,934 

100 

5,164 

1  18 

1  1  o 

770 

15% 

Foxborough 

90.78% 

5,91 1 

101 

5,065 

176 

846 

17% 

Hudson 

81.72% 

5,907 

102 

4,894 

149 

1,013 

21% 

Andover 

177.94% 

5,904 

103 

5,435 

99 

469 

9% 

Hull 

89.71% 

5,865 

104 

5  170 

1 1 1 
1^1 

745 

15% 

Salem 

88.75% 

5,847 

105 

5  506 

91 

7  1 

341 

6% 

Northampton 

87.06% 

5,837 

106 

^  078 

1  "K 1 

809 

16% 

Stoneham 

1 17.64% 

5,831 

107 

mJ^^J  I 

1  1"? 

610 

11% 

Wilmington 

103.56% 

5,822 

108 

5,481 

94 

341 

6% 

Lynn 

33.51% 

5,811 

109 

4,862 

1  57 

949 

20% 

Saugus 

1 1 1 .63% 

5,810 

1 10 

5,440 

97 

370 

7% 

Ipswich 

136.96% 

5,810 

1 1 1 

5,781 

76 

29 

1% 

Hingham 

194.53% 

5,802 

1 12 

5  050 

752 

15% 

Peabody 

102.64% 

5,796 

1 13 

S  4H 

1  no 

365 

7% 

Ashland 

1 19.61% 

5,765 

1 14 

5,529 

88 

236 

4% 

Holliston 

89.48% 

5,758 

115 

4,502 

201 

1,256 

28% 

Millis 

100.89% 

5.753 

1 16 

5,094 

124 

659 

13% 

Hatfield 

109.12% 

5,751 

1 17 

4,793 

169 

958 

20% 

Pelham 

83.10% 

5,747 

1 18 

1  1  O 

J,  1  Jn 

1  1  o 

593 

12% 

Sharon 

124.95% 

5,732 

119 

4,906 

148 

826 

17% 

Hopkinton 

130.54% 

5,725 

120 

4,881 

153 

844 

17% 

Deerfield 

99.91% 

5,712 

121 

10,999 

2 

(5,287) 

-48% 

Gloucester 

102.03% 

5,705 

122 

4,659 

185 

1,046 

22% 

Gill  Montague 

5,701 

123 

4,556 

194 

1,145 

25% 

New  Bedford 

27.83% 

5,686 

124 

4,415 

215 

1,271 

29% 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  Front  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


School  District 

rY  1996 
Valuation 
Ratio 

rY  1996 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1996 
Kanked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

r\  1993 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

Change 
1993-1996 
Whole  $  % 

rJeriin 

1  Zo.Zo/o 

J  J,080 

1  7S 

IZJ 

C   S    1  ylO 

i  J, 149 

12U 

$537 

10% 

Williamsburg 

00.40  /o 

<  ACT 

A  OOC 

151 

798 

16% 

w  intnrop 

on  /I AO/ 

C  AO  1 

5, OS  1 

127 

A  A  1  1 

6.01 1 

59 

(330) 

-5% 

L.i]nion 

CA    •?  1  0/ 

I  /o 

1  70 

A  A 

4,624 

1  OA 

189 

1.045 

23% 

Rockport 

1  nci  A  AO/ 

5.52 1 

90 

148 

3% 

KA  i  I  fr\rA 

iviiiiora 

/■^  TOO/ 

<  ACO 

A  OAT 

4,803 

1 

166 

855 

18% 

Fall  River 

O  O  /I  f\0/ 

j,OD4 

111 

131 

A  OO A 

4,820 

161 

834 

17% 

Scituatc 

1/10  0/^0/ 

132 

C  OA/I 

5,264 

1  AO 

108 

388 

7% 

ware 

4/. 5^% 

<  ^AQ 

111 

133 

4,143 

242 

1,505 

36% 

Brain  tree 

1  1  O  1Q0/ 

<  £.A  '7 

5,643 

134 

C  T  CT 

5,352 

1  A*^ 

102 

291 

5% 

Fitchburg 

J  /.  loyo 

C  £.A  1 

3,641 

135 

4,309 

225 

1,332 

31% 

Revere 

/l/l  A  AO/ 

04.44 To 

5,640 

136 

4,959 

142 

681 

14% 

1-«UWC11 

•J  A  7no/ 
JU.  iK) vo 

j,6U4 

137 

/I  AOT 

4,682 

1 

183 

922 

20% 

Oliver  L^oKC 

S  <07 

J,  JO  / 

1  TO 

I3o 

<  TA^ 

5,207 

lie 

115 

380 

7% 

L^CIiiil^  I  aJiIlUUlii 

S  SCO 

1  TO 

1  jV 

y|  O^A 
4,8  /U 

ICC 

1 55 

710 

15% 

Mr\rfh  R  pnHino 

1  1  Z.KJj  /o 

S  S77 

]  4U 

y4  QOQ 

too 
1 38 

S88 

12% 

riui  ui  ^J*J^ 

iKJ.Z  I  /o 

S  S77 

J.J  // 

1 4  1 

A  0 AO 

167 

770 

16% 

VfTirKriHop 

/U.Z  /  /o 

S  SS7 

J,JJ  / 

1  /I7 
142 

4,924 

1  /I  c 

145 

633 

13% 

717  Q^o/, 

S  S4Q 
J,j47 

143 

5,49  / 

92 

52 

1% 

SO  Sio/. 

J,j4  / 

144 

5,026 

132 

521 

10% 

Savoy 

Ju.oo  /o 

S  S47 

J,  JHZ 

14j 

4  OAl 
4,U0  1 

7/lQ 

z4y 

1,481 

36% 

Ri  1  Ipnra 

70  47% 

J,  J  JO 

1  HO 

4  AT  1 

1  88 

905 

20% 

Matlapoisett 

163.23% 

5,535 

147 

5  1 1  S 

J,  1  1  J 

1 77 
1  zz 

420 

8% 

North  AnHnvpr 

j,jj  1 

148 
1  to 

4  787 

1  77 
1  /Z 

744 

16% 

Auburn 

87.68% 

5,528 

149 

5,262 

109 

266 

5% 

Brockton 

34.73% 

5.524 

150 

4,090 

247 

1,434 

35% 

Beverly 

110.90% 

5.519 

151 

4,921 

146 

598 

12% 

Weymouth 

98.88% 

5,518 

152 

4,762 

176 

756 

16% 

Lanesborough 

82.74% 

5,516 

153 

4,933 

144 

583 

12% 

Milton 

139.98% 

5,510 

154 

5,277 

106 

233 

4% 

Greenfield 

50.70% 

5,510 

155 

4,707 

182 

803 

17% 

110 


APPENDIX  IV 


1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-  1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Williamstown 

95.92% 

$  5,507 

156 

$  4,793 

170 

$  714 

15% 

Reading 

109.52% 

5,500 

157 

4,789 

171 

711 

15% 

Randolph 

79.01% 

5,490 

158 

5,167 

1 17 

323 

6% 

Spencer  East  Brookfield 

5,490 

159 

4,158 

241 

1,332 

32% 

Chesterfield  Goshen 

5,487 

160 

3,917 

262 

1,570 

40% 

Florida 

48.63% 

5,480 

161 

3,898 

265 

1,582 

41% 

Stoughton 

75.70% 

5,471 

162 

4,557 

193 

914 

20% 

Rockland 

55.96% 

5,466 

163 

4,620 

190 

846 

18% 

Seekonk 

100.77% 

5.449 

164 

4,539 

197 

910 

20% 

Medfield 

133.05% 

5,446 

165 

5  205 

1  16 

241 

5% 

West  Springfield 

86  58% 

5,432 

166 

9S4 

1,404 

35% 

Acton 

146.57% 

5,429 

167 

5  598 

80 

(99) 

-2% 

Southwick  Tolland 

5,427 

I  V/O 

•t,o 

1  ^0 

575 

12% 

Farmington  River 

5,414 

5  879 

OO 

(458) 

-8% 

Dighton  Rehoboth 

5,403 

170 

4,735 

179 

668 

14% 

Hampshire 

5,396 

171 

5,217 

1  14 
lit 

179 

3% 

Freetown 

63.64% 

5,394 

172 

4,028 

253 

1,366 

34% 

Chelmsford 

105.89% 

5,387 

173 

4,669 

1R4 

718 

15% 

Taunton 

49.10% 

5,382 

174 

4,855 

158 

527 

11% 

Mansfield 

83.08% 

5,380 

175 

5,251 

1 1 1 

129 

2% 

Whitman  Hanson 

5,379 

176 

4,218 

233 

1,161 

28% 

Shrewsbury 

1 18.82% 

5,377 

177 

4,833 

160 

1  \J\J 

544 

11% 

West  Boylston 

101.02% 

5,357 

178 

4,998 

137 

359 

7% 

Georgetown 

78.76% 

5,353 

179 

4,779 

175 

574 

12% 

Petersham 

1 1 7.27% 

5,335 

1  ou 

s  fii  1 

J,0  /  i 

oU 

(336) 

-6% 

North  Adams 

25.71% 

5,331 

181 

4,337 

221 

994 

23% 

Pittsfield 

56.43% 

5,324 

182 

4,868 

156 

456 

9% 

New  Salem  Wendell 

5,320 

183 

4,521 

198 

799 

18% 

Richmond 

161.79% 

5,319 

184 

4,804 

165 

515 

11% 

Wareham 

60.25% 

5,317 

185 

4,420 

214 

897 

20% 

Webster 

61.67% 

5,313 

186 

4,985 

139 

328 

7% 

111 


APPENDIX  IV 


1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Gateway 

15  / 

i  4,457 

210 

$851 

19% 

MillDury 

66.27% 

5.293 

188 

4,888 

150 

405 

8% 

Boylston 

133.65% 

5,293 

189 

5,279 

105 

14 

0% 

Lentral  Berkshire 

5,290 

190 

4,960 

141 

330 

7% 

Walpole 

1 14.10% 

5,289 

191 

4,808 

164 

481 

10% 

Falmouth 

164.76% 

5,282 

192 

5,025 

133 

257 

5% 

southbridge 

32.96% 

5.271 

193 

5,013 

136 

258 

5% 

Hanover 

92.16% 

5.260 

194 

4,780 

173 

480 

10% 

Holland 

63.98% 

5,244 

195 

4,188 

238 

1,056 

25% 

Swansea 

70.55% 

5,231 

196 

4,779 

174 

452 

9% 

r>         ill « 

rSamstable 

159.48% 

5,224 

197 

4,048 

250 

1,176 

29% 

Granville 

66.65% 

5,215 

198 

4,727 

181 

488 

10% 

Abington 

62.99% 

5,215 

199 

4,469 

208 

746 

17% 

w  estiord 

1 12.40% 

5,214 

200 

4,819 

163 

395 

8% 

n a1  1  t 

Bellingham 

77.44% 

5,197 

201 

4,457 

209 

740 

17% 

Sandwich 

t  AO/ 

93.10% 

5,196 

202 

4,963 

140 

233 

5% 

Westport 

1  100/ 

5,194 

203 

4,634 

187 

560 

12% 

Groton  Dunstable 

5,183 

204 

4,883 

152 

300 

6% 

Pentucket 

5,156 

205 

5,872 

67 

(716) 

-12% 

Rochester 

O  /.  /  /To 

5,153 

206 

4,286 

228 

867 

20% 

Leverett 

o  1   "2  00/ 

5, 146 

207 

4,517 

199 

629 

14% 

L.ciccsicr 

JU.ZJ  /o 

J,  144 

ZUo 

J,9o6 

256 

1,156 

29% 

HH.yj^  /o 

^  1  "in 
J,  1  Jo 

J,Oo  1 

1  ly 

1,451 

39% 

r-l  Q  v^rrt  1 1 1 
riavci  ilUl 

7 1  •i^ 

JKJ.Z  I  /O 

J,  1  JO 

Sly) 

11 1 

ZJ  1 

883 

21% 

Grafton 

74.72% 

5,135 

211 

4,193 

236 

942 

22% 

South  Hadley 

68.35% 

5,135 

212 

4,914 

147 

221 

4% 

Westfield 

49.59% 

5,123 

213 

4,160 

240 

963 

23% 

Orange 

22.97% 

5.121 

214 

3,788 

273 

1,333 

35% 

Medway 

70.89% 

5,121 

215 

5,084 

125 

37 

1% 

Mendon  Upton 

5,119 

216 

4,747 

178 

372 

8% 

Attleboro 

52.69% 

5,093 

217 

4,515 

200 

578 

13% 

112 


APPENDIX  IV 


1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993-  1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Middlcborough 

44.03% 

$  5,090 

218 

$  3,657 

281 

$  1,433 

39% 

Shutesburv 

59.07% 

5,083 

219 

4,496 

203 

587 

13% 

Fziirhflvcn 

60  06% 

5,082 

220 

4,499 

202 

583 

13% 

Ayer 

57.79% 

5,077 

221 

4,218 

232 

859 

20% 

Ea.'sthamntnn 

59.68% 

5,075 

222 

4,639 

436 

9% 

Mar^hfielH 

93.22% 

5,059 

223 

4  322 

222 

737 

17% 

Ame^hiirv 

56.74% 

5,057 

4  470 

2(17 

587 

13% 

81.89% 

5,053 

1  Q2 

490 

11% 

Pioneer 

5,045 

1 H  J 

110 

2% 

Essex 

153.45% 

5,034 

227 

4  S5? 
*t ,  J  j^ 

i  7D 

482 

11% 

Methuen 

62  80% 

5,029 

228 

4    1  S 

224 

714 

17% 

Norton 

60  38% 

\J\J  '-J  \j  /  u 

5,024 

229 

4  40Q 

2  1 7 

615 

14% 

Agawam 

67.37% 

5  023 

4  7SQ 

1  77 

264 

6% 

Brewster 

152.95% 

5,018 

231 

1^8 
1  oo 

222 

5% 

Pembroice 

65.74% 

5,004 

4  494 

7 1 1 

580 

13% 

East  Bridgewater 

49.20% 

4,999 

233 

4 

22Q 

714 

17% 

Oxford 

42.71% 

4,988 

234 

849 

270 

1,139 

30% 

Mashpee 

135.22% 

4,981 

235 

1 14 

(43) 

-1% 

Tewksbur)' 

90.19% 

4,981 

236 

4  480 

205 

501 

11% 

Northborough 

1 1 1.02% 

4,980 

237 

4,728 

180 

252 

5% 

Ludlow 

54.36% 

4,964 

238 

4,279 

230 

^  J  V/ 

685 

16% 

Adams  Cheshire 

4,950 

239 

4,41 1 

216 

539 

12% 

Easton 

79.94% 

4,931 

240 

4,484 

204 

447 

10% 

Ashbumham  Westminster 

4,931 

241 

4,121 

245 

810 

20% 

Rrnnkflpid 

"X")  90% 
j^.yy  /o 

J, 770 

935 

23% 

Granby 

65.35% 

4,928 

243 

4,160 

239 

768 

18% 

Wrentham 

68.62% 

4,919 

244 

3,789 

111 

1,130 

30% 

Quabbin 

4,912 

245 

4,\22 

244 

790 

19% 

Tyngsborough 

63.22% 

4,911 

246 

4,306 

111 

60S 

14% 

Freetown  Lakeville 

4,910 

247 

4,348 

219 

562 

13% 

Brimfield 

42.33% 

4,891 

248 

3,871 

267 

1,020 

26% 

113 


APPENDIX  JV 


1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


FY  1996 

FY  1993 

FY  1996 

FY  1996 

Ranked  by 

FY  1993 

Ranked  by 

Change 

Valuation 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

Per-Pupil 

1993  -  1996 

School  District 

Ratio 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Spending 

Whole  $ 

% 

Athol  Royalston 

$  4,878 

249 

$  3,885 

266 

$993 

26% 

Dartmouth 

92.63% 

4,863 

250 

3,920 

261 

943 

24% 

Quaboag 

4,861 

251 

4,438 

212 

423 

10% 

Shirley 

55.00% 

4,851 

252 

3,526 

283 

1,325 

38% 

North  Brookfield 

38.85% 

4,846 

253 

3,514 

284 

1,332 

38% 

Hopedale 

55.85% 

4,844 

254 

4,819 

162 

25 

1% 

Lunenburg 

73.54% 

4,833 

255 

4,581 

191 

252 

5% 

Conway 

79.06% 

4,797 

256 

4,338 

220 

459 

11% 

Clarksburg 

32.74% 

4,794 

257 

3,376 

287 

1,418 

42% 

1  opsiield 

170.50% 

4,783 

258 

4,553 

195 

230 

5% 

North  Middlesex 

4,774 

•  259 

3,921 

260 

853 

22% 

Uxbridge 

59.28% 

4,768 

260 

4,088 

248 

680 

17% 

NoriolK 

86.25% 

4,768 

261 

3,904 

263 

864 

22% 

Wales 

37.26% 

4,759 

262 

3,452 

285 

1,307 

38% 

Dracut 

60.30% 

4,757 

263 

3,869 

268 

888 

23% 

Winchendon 

31.05% 

4,754 

264 

3,717 

276 

1.037 

28% 

Kingston 

80.68% 

4,729 

265 

3.789 

271 

940 

25% 

Franklin 

Qf\  000/ 

4,723 

266 

3,975 

258 

748 

19% 

Narragansett 

4,713 

267 

4,131 

243 

582 

14% 

Halifax 

CO  /too/ 

50.48% 

4,708 

268 

3,367 

288 

1,341 

40% 

Nahant 

IOC  000/ 

4,632 

269 

4,448 

21 1 

184 

4% 

Bourne 

1  f\A    A  OO/ 

4,631 

270 

4,21 1 

234 

420 

10% 

Plainville 

11  no/ 

1 1  .i  I  /O 

A    1  OO 

4,1 65 

237 

434 

10% 

DUAUUlUU^ll 

141  QQO/, 

4,OZ  1 

c  <<c 

QA 

(934) 

-17% 

Gardner 

38.05% 

4,617 

273 

3,852 

269 

765 

20% 

Monson 

47.17% 

4,607 

274 

3,714 

111 

893 

24% 

Plympton 

64.57% 

4,603 

275 

4,042 

251 

561 

14% 

Sutton 

68.10% 

4,602 

276 

3,709 

278 

893 

24% 

Douglas 

47.92% 

4.588 

277 

3,899 

264 

689 

18% 

Westhampton 

62.84% 

4,585 

278 

3.980 

257 

605 

15% 

Blackstone  Millville 

4,584 

279 

4,473 

206 

111 

2% 

114 


APPENDIX  IV 


1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


School  District 

FY  1996 
Valuation 
Ratio 

FY  1996 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1996 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

Change 
1993-1996 
Whole  $  % 

Dudley  Ch3rlton 

5;  4  550 

280 

$  3,687 

280 

$863 

23% 

Belchertown 

AO  180/ 

4,  J**  J 

281 

J,  /  J 1 

274 

792 

21% 

Southampton 

DO.  1  n  /o 

4, J  JO 

282 

1  108 

28ft 

1,140 

34% 

Acushnet 

cri  QfiO/, 
jU.7o  /o 

28'^ 

1  SO 

289 

1,386 

44% 

l^aKCVlllc 

oyj.j^  /O 

4  512 

284 

3,620 

282 

892 

25% 

Palmer 

49.45% 

4,468 

285 

3,727 

275 

741 

20% 

North  Attleborough 

70.84% 

4,374 

286 

3,971 

259 

403 

10% 

Leominster 

62.53% 

4,365 

287 

4,309 

226 

56 

1% 

Middieton 

141.98% 

4,362 

288 

5,020 

135 

(658) 

-13% 

Boxford 

179.38% 

4,055 

289 

4,195 

235 

(140) 

-3% 

Berkley 

50.56% 

4,040 

290 

3,108 

290 

932 

30% 

Average 

S  5,908 

$  5,280 

S628 

13% 

115 
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1996  Actual  Per-Pupil  Expenditures  Ranked  From  Highest  to  Lowest  With  1993  Comparisons 
(290  Academic  Districts  and  31  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Districts)  (See  Section  3) 


School  District 

FY  1996 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

r  I  lyvo 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

FY  1993 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

r I  \yyi 
Ranked  by 
Per-Pupil 
Spending 

Change 
1993-1996 
Whole  S  % 

Minuteman 

$  20,427 

1 

$  13,917 

1 

$6,510 

47% 

Northampton  Smith 

14,857 

2 

13,009 

3 

1,848 

14% 

Norfolk  County 

14,452 

3 

13,296 

2 

1,156 

9% 

South  Middlesex 

12,267 

4 

11,265 

5 

1,002 

9% 

Assabet  Valley 

11,585 

5 

9,113 

10 

2,472 

27% 

Bristol  County 

11,505 

6 

10,880 

6 

625 

6% 

Franklin  County 

10,388 

7 

10,048 

8 

340 

3% 

Old  Colony 

10,007 

8 

10,277 

7 

(270) 

-3% 

Shawsheen  Valley 

9,887 

9 

8,826 

11 

1,061 

12% 

Blue  Hills 

9,702 

10 

8,098 

14 

1,604 

20% 

Cape  Cod 

9,502 

11 

9,390 

9 

112 

1% 

South  Shore 

9,412 

12 

12,441 

4 

(3,029) 

-24% 

Pathfinder 

9,155 

13 

8,489 

12 

666 

8% 

Bristol  Plymouth 

9,054 

14 

7,268 

24 

1,786 

25% 

Nashoba  Valley 

8,981 

15 

7,968 

17 

1,013 

13% 

Worcester  Trade 

8,898 

16 

7,357 

23 

1,541 

21% 

Whinier 

8,883 

17 

8,353 

13 

530 

6% 

Greater  Lawrence 

8,823 

18 

7,657 

20 

1,166 

15% 

Montachusett 

8,701 

19 

7,096 

28 

1.605 

23% 

Blackstone  Valley 

8,606 

20 

6,482 

29 

2,124 

33% 

Tri  County 

8,410 

21 

7,739 

18 

671 

9% 

North  Shore 

8,278 

22 

7,393 

22 

885 

12% 

Upper  Cape  Cod 

8,227 

23 

8,037 

16 

190 

2% 

Northeast  Metropolitan 

8.189 

24 

7,723 

19 

466 

6% 

Greater  Lowell 

8,086 

25 

7,196 

26 

890 

12% 

Southern  Worcester 

8,066 

26 

7,197 

25 

869 

12% 

Northern  Berkshire 

7,975 

27 

8,052 

15 

(77) 

-1% 

Essex  County 

7,900 

28 

7.620 

21 

280 

4% 

Southeastern 

7,842 

29 

7,143 

27 

699 

10% 

Greater  New  Bedford 

7,615 

30 

6,479 

30 

1,136 

18% 

Greater  Fall  River 

7,120 

31 

6.025 

31 

1.095 

18% 

Average 

S  9,768 

$  8,769 

$999 

11% 

116 
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Progress  Toward  the  Three  Chapter  70  Goals  for  Fair  Local  Effort 
(See  Section  4) 


% 

Difference 

1994  1994  1997  1997  $  Difference  1993-1997 

S  Amount         VoAmount         $  Amount        VoAmount       1993-1997  Required 
Above/(Below)    Above/  Below    Above/(Below)    Above/Below  Required  Local  Local 
Municipality  Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Contribution  Contribution 


Group  1.  Above  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Reduce  Local  Effort  (78  Municipalities). 


Ahinofnn 

1  u  1  .  J  /o 

OQ  7% 

77.  /  /O 

^  0 1  J, J7j 

7.0  /O 

Apawam 

179  A^'K 

101  4% 

M  605  744^ 

88  4% 

OO.H  /O 

Cfi51  012^ 

1% 

■J.  I  /o 

AmhprQt 

901  4% 

1   1  4% 
1  J  J .  /o 

ex  '^00  S22^ 

-LJ.  1  /o 

Barrc 

25,813 

101.8% 

0 

1 00  0% 

1  \J\J .\J  /o 

1 74  063 

1  1  7% 
1  1 .  /  /o 

Bclchcrtown 

613,496 

1 12.8% 

92  1% 

^441  2S3'\ 

-8  2% 

Bemardston 

75,027 

108.4% 

0 

100  0% 

3  631 

0  4% 

Billerica 

2,403,756 

1 1 1 .0% 

74  653 

1 00  3% 

1  \J\J.J  /o 

"U.H  /O 

Boston 

38  405  850 

1 14.0% 

10  754  927 

103.7% 

(\A 

"H.,?  /O 

Brimfield 

740,750 

154.3% 

127  093 

108  8% 

"^J.  1  /O 

Brookfield 

767,783 

193.9% 

95,609 

1 1 1 .2% 

"*tU.  1  /O 

Bucicland 

156,416 

120.2% 

1,436 

100.2% 

(1 19,079) 

-12.8% 

Carver 

3,296,156 

189.5% 

980,062 

123.6% 

(1  845  041) 

-26.4% 

Charlemont 

121, 4oz 

1      C  TO/ 

125.3% 

1 1,895 

102.3% 

(61,613) 

-10.3% 

Chelsea 

163,054 

102.6% 

(51,251) 

99.3% 

524,447 

8.1% 

Chester 

51,521 

109.5% 

0 

100.0% 

13,174 

2.2% 

Chesterfield 

133,879 

127.0% 

43,116 

108.2% 

(60,729) 

-9.7% 

Chicopee 

840,766 

104.9% 

0 

100.0% 

1,036,342 

5.8% 

Clarksburg 

201,124 

148.4% 

62,817 

113.6% 

(93,269) 

-15.1% 

Colrain 

293,906 

149.7% 

78,967 

112.8% 

(187,342) 

-21.2% 

Conway 

25,155 

102.9% 

(164,356) 

82.8% 

(96,166) 

-10.8% 

Dalton 

253,842 

108.0% 

(14,283) 

99.6% 

15,997 

0.5% 

East  Bridgewater 

1,166,022 

121.9% 

374,143 

106.7% 

(501.074) 

-7.7% 

Erving 

337,615 

127.5% 

280.095 

121.8% 

0 

0.0% 

Everett 

71,002 

100.4% 

0 

100.0% 

1,860,079 

10.8% 

Florida 

165.585 

145.3% 

61,031 

115.7% 

(81,737) 

-15.4% 

Freetown 

81,423 

101.9% 

(133,818) 

97.2% 

300,044 

6.9% 

Gill 

8.489 

101.5% 

0 

100.0% 

655 

0.1% 
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Granville 

$201,579 

124.0% 

$  (35,078) 

96.1% 

$(182,993) 

-17.5% 

Great  Harrington 

1,269,872 

131.2% 

0 

100.0% 

(973,459) 

-18.2% 

Greenfield 

681,544 

110.6% 

17,001 

100.2% 

(22,769) 

-0.3% 

Halifax 

116,076 

104.2% 

(157,887) 

94.9% 

26,519 

0.9% 

Hawley 

7,269 

104.5% 

(35,713) 

79.3% 

(30,873) 

-18.4% 

Heath 

126,095 

138.3% 

(31,060) 

91.2% 

(132,945) 

-29.2% 

Hinsdale 

105,270 

112.0% 

(589) 

99.9% 

(8,761) 

-0.9% 

Holland 

278,420 

121.4% 

81,720 

105.9% 

(107,319) 

-6.8% 

Hopedale 

779,864 

131.8% 

(72,813) 

97.3% 

(555,026) 

-17.2% 

Huntington 

366,893 

153.2% 

134,864 

118.2% 

(180,618) 

-17.1% 

Lanesborough 

28,604 

101.3% 

(140,278) 

94.0% 

8,375 

0.4% 

Lee 

65.492 

102.0% 

(76,000) 

97.8% 

71,594 

2.1% 

Leverett 

128,762 

110.8% 

(117,078) 

91.3% 

(98,240) 

-7.4% 

Leyden 

162,890 

153.5% 

33,017 

110.1% 

(105,987) 

-22.7% 

Ludlow 

1,032,565 

113.2% 

67,805 

100.8% 

(126,270) 

-1.4% 

Lynn 

3,083,149 

113.5% 

613,745 

102.5% 

(806,005) 

-3.1% 

Medway 

882,097 

112.7% 

(17,809) 

99.8% 

355,070 

4.5% 

Merrimac 

145,297 

106.9% 

(279,445) 

88.7% 

(57,417) 

-2.5% 

Middlefield 

765 

100.3% 

0 

100.0% 

30,391 

12.9% 

Milford 

132,955 

101.1% 

(383,737) 

97.4% 

1,671,032 

13.4% 

Monroe 

4,919 

105.7% 

0 

100.0% 

8,335 

9.2% 

Monson 

97,469 

103.2% 

(238,482) 

92.9% 

(13,027) 

-0.4% 

North  Brookfield 

2.362 

100.2% 

0 

100.0% 

76,115 

5.4% 

Northbridge 

0 

100.0% 

(4,639) 

99.9% 

308,359 

7.8% 

Northfield 

23,245 

101.8% 

(77,089) 

94.7% 

47,784 

3.6% 

Norton 

188,405 

102.9% 

(1,661) 

100.0% 

576,678 

8.6% 

Orange 

1,420,833 

184.4% 

493,525 

126.6% 

(755,578) 

-24.3% 

Oxford 

598,702 

112.4% 

124,241 

102.4% 

(175,283) 

-3.2% 

Peru 

236,340 

182.7% 

91,045 

129.9% 

(126,604) 

-24.3% 
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1994 

1994 

1997 

1997 

$  Difference 

1993  -  1997 

S  Amount 

VoAmount 

$  Amount 

%Amount 

1993-1997 

Required 

Above/(Below) 

Above/  Below 

Above/(Below) 

Above/Below 

Required  Local 

Local 

Municipality 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Contribution 

Contribution 

PIvmniith 

$  5  488  967 

1 17.8% 

$  891,266 

102.6% 

$  (1,193,633) 

-3.3% 

Ranfiolnh 

165,941 

101.1% 

(14,920) 

99.9% 

953,656 

6.1% 

Rochester 

934,539 

135.1% 

217,514 

107.4% 

(454,429) 

-12.6% 

Russell 

317,554 

158.7% 

1 14,889 

1 19.5% 

(153,865) 

-17.9% 

Rutland 

731,173 

132.1% 

32,695 

101.3% 

(430,867) 

-14.3% 

Savoy 

63,758 

125.0% 

18,333 

106.6% 

(24,553) 

-7.7% 

Shutesbury 

437,408 

147.5% 

22,289 

102.2% 

(316,513) 

-23.3% 

Somerset 

2,717,581 

123.4% 

1,117,560 

108.5% 

(1  143) 

0.0% 

Soinerville 

1,918,035 

107.7% 

270,908 

101.0% 

(571,265) 

-2.1% 

South  Hadley 

340,619 

105.0% 

0 

100.0% 

479,523 

6.7% 

Southbridge 

612,355 

1 13.7% 

(97,166) 

97.9% 

(537,757) 

-10.6% 

Sturbridge 

603,433 

112.3% 

107,210 

102.0% 

(140,980) 

-2.6% 

Sunderland 

94,621 

107.8% 

(177,560) 

85.9% 

(232,121) 

-17.7% 

Townsend 

83,311 

102.2% 

(281,271) 

93.5% 

71,497 

1.8% 

Wales 

350,052 

155.0% 

117,793 

116.5% 

(154,693) 

-15.7% 

Ware 

79,248 

102.6% 

(34,711) 

99.0% 

221,671 

7.0% 

Wareham 

0 

100.0% 

(224,635) 

98.1% 

940,002 

8.6% 

Warwick 

116,957 

139.4% 

31,838 

109.4% 

(42,641) 

-10.3% 

Wendell 

168,078 

157.9% 

50,279 

116.4% 

(101,832) 

-22.2% 

Westhampton 

60,932 

107.0% 

(120,874) 

87.6% 

(73,950) 

-8.0% 

Winchendon 

183,729 

107.0% 

0 

100.0% 

29,001 

1.0% 

Worcester 

5,348,797 

110.7% 

111,128 

100.2% 

(148,827) 

-0.3% 

Sum 

$  90,131,677 

113.3% 

$  15,065,612 

102.1% 

S  (21,458,234) 

-2.8% 

Group  2.  Below  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Increase  Local  Effort  (169  Municipalities). 

Acushnet 

$  (364,269) 

89.8% 

$(377,458) 

90.6% 

$440,010 

13.8% 

Adams 

(697,759) 

72.2% 

(874,962) 

67.2% 

(22,663) 

-1.3% 

Alford 

(1.037,344) 

15.9% 

(1,241,854) 

6.3% 

(111,879) 

-57.1% 
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1994  1994  1997  1997  $  Difference       1993-  1997 
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Amesbury 

$  (950,499) 

87.1% 

$  (545,702) 

93.4% 

$  1,353,142 

21.1% 

Ashbumham 

(224,589) 

90.9% 

(211,920) 

92.3% 

275,345 

12.2% 

Ashby 

(147,671) 

88.1% 

(46,732) 

96.6% 

227,332 

20.8% 

Ashfield 

(204,365) 

78.2% 

(343,103) 

66.8% 

(42,526) 

-5.8% 

Ashland 

(2,715,962) 

74.5% 

(2,258,871) 

81.1% 

1,782,700 

22.5% 

Athol 

(2,441,623) 

5.4% 

(2,766,275) 

4.8% 

981 

0.7% 

Attleboro 

(1,965,451) 

87.4% 

(1,766,887) 

89.8% 

1,995,854 

14.7% 

Aubum 

(414,941) 

95.4% 

(113,297) 

98.9% 

1,320,249 

15.5% 

Ayer 

(1,146,903) 

72.9% 

(662,645) 

86.6% 

1,211,281 

39.3% 

Barnstable 

(21,121,167) 

56,4% 

(19,905,144) 

61.9% 

5,063,820 

18.5% 

Becket 

(842,188) 

50.7% 

(923,383) 

51.1% 

99,327 

11.5% 

Bellingham 

(1,553,390) 

80.0% 

(1,433,329) 

84.4% 

1,524,745 

24.6% 

Berkley 

(496,714) 

76.9% 

(596,979) 

77.5% 

403,264 

24.3% 

Beverly 

(6,853,390) 

73.4% 

(5,960,624) 

79.1% 

3,702,497 

19.6% 

Blackstone 

(548,749) 

82.0% 

(321,888) 

90.4% 

530,864 

21.2% 

Blandford 

(90,917) 

86.6% 

(56,739) 

92.0% 

66,577 

11.4% 

Bourne 

(4,397,091) 

66.8% 

(4,594,059) 

67.2% 

556,549 

6.3% 

Boxford 

(6,757,447) 

42.1% 

(6,384,590) 

50.4% 

1,579,220 

32.1% 

Braintree 

(5,947,591) 

78.6% 

(5,829,096) 

80.6% 

2,253,285 

10.3% 

Bridgewater 

(753,032) 

90.3% 

0 

100.0% 

1,970,794 

28.1% 

Brockton 

(6,439,696) 

75.4% 

(5,928,491) 

79.0% 

2,550,818 

12.9% 

Charlton 

(1,567,671) 

64.9% 

(1,660,209) 

67.6% 

558,907 

19.3% 

Chelmsford 

(3,940,409) 

85.0% 

(3,423,207) 

88.0% 

2,912,033 

13.1% 

Cheshire 

(544,158) 

58.1% 

(436,992) 

69.8% 

255,440 

33.8% 

Clinton 

(828.615) 

82.6% 

(671,817) 

87.3% 

703,744 

17.9% 

Cummington 

(17,446) 

96.4% 

(10,515) 

98.0% 

38,693 

8.2% 

Dartmouth 

(5,035,190) 

71.3% 

(5,231,010) 

73.6% 

2,051,281 

16.4% 

Dennis 

(13,136,522) 

36.5% 

(14,009,429) 

37.4% 

826,804 

10.9% 

Dighton 

(464,445) 

83.9% 

(618,456) 

81.0% 

227,145 

9.4% 
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Douglas 

$  n  14  883) 

95.4% 

$  (292  3751 

89.7% 

$  145,191 

6.1% 

Dracut 

(2  237  070) 

81.7% 

(2  180  8751 

83.9% 

1,332,212 

13.3% 

Dudley 

(1,392,435) 

58.5% 

(I  530  3441 

58.9% 

226  586 

1 1  5% 

Oiivhiirv 

(i  246  4381 

75.0% 

(4  350  6231 

76  8% 

1  643  942 

19  9% 

Fast  RrnokfiplH 

nfi4  2741 

57.5% 

n89  8831 

58  9% 

10  4% 

East  Longmeadow 

^856  6231 

90.8% 

r572  3701 

94  5% 

16  R% 
1  u.o  /o 

Easthampton 

(903,131) 

83.0% 

(892  0991 

84.3% 

391,248 

X  9% 

Easton 

(612,662) 

94.8% 

G60  7621 

97.2% 

1,180,492 

10.5% 

Egremont 

(1,072,262) 

36.0% 

(\  264  3841 

28.0% 

n 1 2  0691 

-18.6% 

Essex 

(1,525,697) 

54.8% 

(  \  534  5921 

59.9% 

446  8 1 8 

24  9% 

Fairhaven 

(347,281) 

95.0% 

(134,750) 

98.2% 

605  635 

9  9% 

Fall  River 

(7,694,345) 

55.8% 

(8  397  8071 

56.7% 

1  265  814 

1 "?  0% 

Falmouth 

(17,989,458) 

52.2% 

(18,1 10,084) 

55.0% 

2,519,289 

12.8% 

Fitchburg 

(1,576,866) 

83.2% 

(1,339,931) 

87.0% 

1,189,714 

15.3% 

Foxborough 

(734,565) 

92.6% 

(747,122) 

92.9% 

573,652 

6.2% 

Franklin 

(3,728,135) 

75.3% 

(4,599,844) 

73.0% 

1,085,871 

9.6% 

CU  Ul  1 VI 

(7  060  ^Q"?) 

63  3% 

\)J.J  /o 

Oj.  /  /o 

49A  091 

1 9  no/ 

Georgetown 

(85,615) 

97.8% 

0 

100.0% 

602,778 

15.9% 

Gloucester 

(5,512,767) 

73.9% 

(4,478,743) 

80.7% 

3,101,424 

19.9% 

Goshen 

(142,547) 

75.4% 

(178,727) 

72.4% 

32.392 

7.4% 

Grafton 

(318,283) 

95.2% 

(348,861) 

95.2% 

530,014 

8.3% 

Granby 

(246,449) 

90.6% 

(160,534) 

94.6% 

424,634 

17.9% 

Groveland 

(1,067,126) 

66.3% 

(865,171) 

75.1% 

501,022 

23.8% 

Hanover 

(609.448) 

93.7% 

(480,970) 

95.4% 

974,299 

10.8% 

Hanson 

(1,916,594) 

56.7% 

(1,871,920) 

60.8% 

396,759 

15.8% 

Hardwick 

(204,499) 

78.5% 

(201,572) 

81.0% 

116,941 

15.7% 

Haverhill 

(1.582,185) 

92.6% 

(465,842) 

98.0% 

3,306,507 

16.7% 

Hingham 

(13,556,884) 

51.2% 

(14,077,099) 

52.6% 

1,390,537 

9.8% 

Holbrook 

(564,993) 

88.3% 

(402,903) 

92.5% 

681,295 

16.0% 
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Holden 

$ (695,739) 

92.8% 

$  (688,703) 

93.7% 

$  1,206,655 

13.4% 

Holliston 

(835,953) 

91.9% 

(819,607) 

92.7% 

1,033,967 

1 1 .0% 

Holyoke 

(6,042,845) 

35.2% 

(6.575,633) 

34.7% 

201,520 

6.1% 

Hopkinton 

(4,075,716) 

63.1% 

(3,316,885) 

75.1% 

3,056,071 

43.8% 

Hubbardston 

(367,517) 

74.3% 

(373,179) 

77.3% 

211,465 

20.0% 

Hudson 

(669,135) 

93.1% 

0 

100.0% 

1,756,060 

19.4% 

Hull 

(655,599) 

89.1% 

(558,982) 

91.3% 

543,577 

10.2% 

Kingston 

(1,185,967) 

79.0% 

(847,874) 

86.6% 

1,038,995 

23.3% 

Lakeville 

(2,023,935) 

65.0% 

(2,248,310) 

65.0% 

426,242 

1 1.4% 

Lancaster 

(721,683) 

74.4% 

(58,962) 

98.0% 

864,086 

41.2% 

Lawrence 

(7,195,666) 

33.4% 

(7,299,877) 

37.4% 

757,226 

21.0% 

Leicester 

(616,747) 

84.2% 

(548,230) 

87.0% 

380,659 

11.6% 

Leominster 

(5,649,403) 

65.8% 

(6,146,184) 

64.5% 

299,702 

2.8% 

Lowell 

(2,286,382) 

91.4% 

(1,028,945) 

96.5% 

4,093,869 

16.9% 

Lunenburg 

(1,064,219) 

82.3% 

(842,492) 

87.1% 

770,738 

15.6% 

Maiden 

(3,913.784) 

80.6% 

(4,504,811) 

79.7% 

1,496,713 

9.2% 

Mansfield 

(258,531) 

98.0% 

(49,568) 

99.7% 

2,090.948 

16.5% 

Marlborough 

(4,759,173) 

80.5% 

(4,352,199) 

84.2% 

3,620,364 

18.4% 

Marshfield 

(5,138,664) 

70.9% 

(5,197,823) 

72.4% 

1,097,013 

8.7% 

Mashpee 

(4,971,928) 

58.5% 

(5,467,426) 

58.4% 

654,596 

9.3% 

Medfield 

(2,842,402) 

75.0% 

(2,231,757) 

82.5% 

1,994,054 

23.3% 

Mendon 

(1,124,130) 

62.9% 

(1,115,539) 

68.1% 

479,133 

25.2% 

Methuen 

(2.646,919) 

86.0% 

(2,312,363) 

88.9% 

2,195.702 

13.5% 

Middleborough 

(731,226) 

90.3% 

(311,691) 

96.3% 

1,390,296 

20.4% 

Millbury 

(325,441) 

93.8% 

(226,119) 

96.0% 

517,947 

10.5% 

Millis 

(787,561) 

85.4% 

(878,467) 

85.1% 

392,129 

8.5% 

Millville 

(163,961) 

82.7% 

(244,876) 

76.7% 

22,176 

2.8% 

Montague 

(447,510) 

85.8% 

(356,651) 

89.5% 

341,440 

12.6% 

Monterey 

(1,154,455) 

22.4% 

(1,428,375) 

14.6% 

(89,897) 

-27.0% 
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iviuiiig\jiii^i  y 

78.0% 

$  (Al  149) 

89.6% 

S  70  466 

2 1 .0% 

12.4% 

(333,793) 

17.1% 

19,406 

39.2% 

Nahant 

1  ^  Ul  lull  t 

(2  500  159") 

40.3% 

(2,410,844) 

47.3% 

480,569 

28.5% 

New  Bedford 

(7,803,695) 

57.8% 

(8,447,097) 

59.4% 

1,662,095 

1 5.5% 

New  Braintree 

(98,051) 

76.7% 

(51,684) 

88.8% 

87,617 

27.1% 

New  Marlborough 

(998,339) 

43.1% 

(1,217,332) 

35.0% 

(101,729) 

-13.4% 

New  Salem 

(73,343) 

85.4% 

(123,883) 

77.6% 

2,456 

0.6% 

Newbury 

n  493  616) 

69.1% 

(I  686  957) 

68.4% 

316,948 

9.5% 

Norfolk 

{\  024  342) 

81.6% 

(I  300  165) 

79.5% 

489,352 

10.8% 

North  Adams 

(674,560) 

74.6% 

(693  004) 

76.4% 

272,932 

13.8% 

North  Andover 

(6,687,224) 

69.2% 

(6,449,140) 

73.9% 

3,225,091 

21.5% 

North  Attleborough 

(4,21 1,945) 

70.9% 

(4,165,122) 

72.7% 

825,1 18 

8.0% 

North  Reading 

(1,608,387) 

84.0% 

(1,743,532) 

84.1% 

830,319 

9.9% 

Northborough 

(1,947,572) 

82.0% 

(1,818,508) 

84.9% 

1,365,048 

15.4% 

Oakham 

(146,445) 

79.6% 

(229,086) 

70.6% 

(21,532) 

-3.8% 

Palmer 

(571,072) 

87.7% 

(1,636,941) 

68.9% 

(426,743) 

-10.5% 

Pq  Ytnn 

7?  0% 

(f>Ty  811) 

78  5% 

/  O.J  /o 

H  J  o,  /  Uj 

£,i  ,  1  /o 

Peabody 

(4,358,530) 

83.6% 

(3,836,222) 

86,7% 

2,774,488 

12.5% 

Pembroke 

(669,544) 

92.3% 

(599,952) 

93.7% 

816,208 

10.2% 

Pepperell 

(1,307,393) 

75.4% 

(1,431,729) 

75.6% 

434,960 

10.9% 

Petersham 

(185,789) 

76.1% 

(275,657) 

67.5% 

(20,463) 

-3.5% 

Phillipston 

(253,373) 

61.3% 

(280,950) 

60.8% 

33,654 

8.4% 

Pittsfield 

(5,351,222) 

73.2% 

(5,020,004) 

77.2% 

2,415,434 

16.5% 

Piainfield 

(182,948) 

56.4% 

(189,927) 

56.4% 

9,274 

3.9% 

Plainville 

(951,649) 

77.5% 

(773,683) 

83.3% 

583,412 

17.8% 

Plympton 

(424.180) 

77.3% 

(415,572) 

79.8% 

198,596 

13.7% 

Princeton 

(870.575) 

70.8% 

(1,118,276) 

66.0% 

55,674 

2.6% 

Raynham 

(1,341,844) 

79.5% 

(2,082,431) 

72.5% 

282,140 

5.4% 

Reading 

(1,011,595) 

93.9% 

(764,760) 

95.7% 

1,551,458 

9.9% 
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% 

Difference 


1994 

1994 

1997 

1997 

$  Difference 

1993  -  199'; 

$  Amount 

VoAmount 

$  Amount 

%Amount 

1993-  1997 

Required 

Above/(Below) 

Above/  Below 

Above/(Below) 

Above/Below 

Required  Local 

Local 

Municipality 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Contribution 

Contributio 

Rehoboth 

$(1,332,394) 

75.8% 

$(1,401,241) 

77.7% 

$  694,829 

16.6% 

Revere 

(1,619,814) 

90.9% 

(1,192,962) 

93.8% 

1,833,862 

11.4% 

Rockland 

(104,677) 

98.5% 

(22,306) 

99.7% 

971,553 

13.7% 

Rowley 

(743,211) 

77.7% 

(488,130) 

87.1% 

688,868 

26.5% 

Royalston 

(384,963) 

26.5% 

(489,043) 

14.5% 

(55,955) 

-40.3% 

Salem 

(602,095) 

97.1% 

(39,556) 

99.8% 

2,768,212 

13.9% 

Salisbury 

(870,213) 

81.5% 

(1,137,393) 

78.2% 

226,022 

5.9% 

Saugus 

(1,282,627) 

92.7% 

(2,284,601) 

88.4% 

969,792 

5.9% 

Sharon 

(3,290,530) 

77.5% 

(2,743,370) 

82.7% 

1,781,778 

15.7% 

Sheffield 

(500,379) 

81.5% 

(738,212) 

73.6% 

(135,787) 

-6.2% 

Shelbume 

(26,298) 

96.8% 

(64,376) 

92.2% 

(31,057) 

-3.9% 

Shirley 

(606,471) 

71.7% 

(415,934) 

82.9% 

476,055 

31.0% 

Shrewsbury 

(4,149,040) 

77.1% 

(3,721,123) 

81.2% 

2,1 16,329 

15.1% 

Southampton 

(356,841) 

86.2% 

(639,645) 

77.6% 

(27,387) 

-1.2% 

Southwick 

(447,904) 

86.2% 

(342,223) 

90.2% 

341,949 

12.2% 

Spencer 

(1,414,064) 

61.2% 

(1,500,637) 

63.0% 

327,062 

14.7% 

Springfield 

(12,529,805) 

62.7% 

(12,430,627) 

66.0% 

3,029,646 

14.4% 

Sterling 

(314,070) 

92.3% 

0 

100.0% 

811,258 

21.5% 

Stoneham 

(1,143,154) 

91.9% 

(1,048,608) 

93.1% 

1,185,212 

9.1% 

Stoughton 

(1,265,357) 

91.6% 

(1.497,710) 

91.0% 

1,463,382 

10.6% 

Sutton 

(1,345,716) 

71.9% 

(1,244,985) 

77.4% 

800,937 

23.2% 

Swansea 

(389,187) 

95.1% 

(198,394) 

97.8% 

1,082,526 

14.3% 

Taunton 

(1,067,229) 

93.3% 

(626,718) 

96.5% 

2,607,342 

17.6% 

Templeton 

(723,570) 

62.3% 

(687,562) 

66.5% 

171,712 

14.4% 

Tewksbury 

(4,466,798) 

74.4% 

(4,951,935) 

74.6% 

1,600,703 

12.3% 

Tolland 

(1,137,761) 

2.0% 

(1,097,446) 

10.9% 

111,078 

476.0% 

Tyngsborough 

(37,312) 

99.2% 

(577,064) 

89.4% 

(58,773) 

-1.2% 

Upton 

(2,080,661) 

45.3% 

(1,975,185) 

56.4% 

839,468 

48.8% 

Uxbridge 

(187,037) 

95.9% 

(162,906) 

96.8% 

632,859 

14.5% 
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% 

Difference 


1994 

1994 

1997 

1997 

$  Difference 

1993  -  1997 

S  Amount 

VoAmount 

$  Amount 

%Amount 

1993  - 1997 

Required 

A  1-  -  -  1  /'T\  -  1   \ 

ADOve/(Below) 

Above/  Below 

Above/(Below) 

A  bove/Belo  w 

ive(]uirea  LjOcsi 

Local 

Municipality 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Contribution 

Contribution 

Walpole 

$(4,966,718) 

71.5% 

$  (4,526,535) 

76.8% 

$2,550,721 

20.5% 

Warren 

(224,001) 

83.4% 

(404,756) 

74.0% 

24,900 

2.2% 

Washington 

(60,697) 

81.8% 

(38,023) 

88.8% 

28,940 

10.6% 

Webster 

(1,042,693) 

83.2% 

(1,069,284) 

83.8% 

348,075 

6.7% 

West  Brookfield 

(708,080) 

53.1% 

(816,840) 

46.3% 

(96,694) 

-12.1% 

West  Newbury 

(1,456,785) 

49.9% 

(1,687,197) 

48.8% 

152,799 

10.5% 

West  Springfield 

(4,433,291) 

71.3% 

(4,300,430) 

74.6% 

1,622,574 

14.8% 

Westfield 

(529,336) 

95.9% 

(983,973) 

92.9% 

446,092 

3.6% 

Westford 

(3,232,909) 

80.2% 

(3,761,270) 

80.2% 

2,146,151 

16.4% 

Westminster 

(1,546,037) 

61.1% 

(1,773,137) 

58.6% 

82,661 

3.4% 

Westport 

(4,060,350) 

61.4% 

(4,296,243) 

62.0% 

541,903 

8.4% 

Weymouth 

(7,729,968) 

71.8% 

(7,735,315) 

74.0% 

2,319,428 

11.8% 

Whately 

(111,163) 

90.0% 

(278,134) 

77.5% 

(41,428) 

-4.1% 

Whitman 

(1,544,522) 

68.7% 

(1,714,949) 

69.1% 

443,708 

13.1% 

Wilbraham 

(2.810,082) 

72.0% 

(2.547,299) 

77.1% 

1,343,650 

18.6% 

Wilmington 

(250,159) 

98.3% 

(2,115) 

100.0% 

2,249,519 

15.3% 

Windsor 

(159,797) 

72.9% 

(187,824) 

71.4% 

40,187 

9.4% 

Winthrop 

(533,644) 

93.9% 

(441,605) 

95.1% 

323,052 

3.9% 

Worthington 

(214,548) 

76.4% 

(259,977) 

74.0% 

43,859 

6.3% 

Wrentham 

(145,868) 

96.9% 

(48,164) 

99.1% 

621,216 

13.8% 

Yarmouth 

(9,527,470) 

51.8% 

(9,395,471) 

54.9% 

1,160,275 

11.3% 

Sum 

$  (367,946,244) 

75.6% 

$(361,545,263) 

78.2% 

$  157,846,476 

13.8% 
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Municipality 


1994 
$  Amount 
Above/(Below) 
Fair  Amount 


1994 
%Amount 
Above/  Below 
Fair  Amount 


1997 
$  Amount 
Above/(Below) 
Fair  Amount 


1997 
%Amount 
Above/Below 
Fair  Amount 


$  Difference 
1993-  1997 
Required  Local 
Contribution 


% 

Difference 
1993-1997 
Required 
Local 
Contribution 


Group  3.  Below  Effort  at  beginning  of  process.  Maintain  Local  Effort  (104  Municipalities). 


Acton 

$(4,697,715) 

77.3% 

$  (4,794,944) 

79.4% 

$  2,396,030 

14.9% 

Andover 

(20,127,507) 

54.5% 

(22,313,553) 

54.7% 

2,854,488 

11,9% 

Arlington 

(10,973,605) 

67.3% 

(11,353,172) 

68.3% 

1,881,321 

8.3% 

Avon 

(168,326) 

95.4% 

(64,345) 

98.4% 

513,055 

14.7% 

Bedford 

(7,472,063) 

60.1% 

(7,773,318) 

62,4% 

1,647,985 

14.6% 

Belmont 

(16,092,703) 

51.3% 

(16,786,587) 

52.7% 

1,740.834 

10.3% 

Berlin 

(299,226) 

82.0% 

(350,565) 

80.7% 

100,829 

7.4% 

Bolton 

(1,366,440) 

69.3% 

(1,956,700) 

60.3% 

(109,263) 

-3.5% 

Boxborough 

(1,845,505) 

62.0% 

(1,988,044) 

66.2% 

877,070 

29.1% 

Boylston 

(820.125) 

75.4% 

(906,677) 

75.3% 

254,421 

10.1% 

Brewster 

(3,978,214) 

61.8% 

(6,017,814) 

46.1% 

(1,283,789) 

-20.0% 

Brookline 

(34,151,880) 

53.2% 

(38.208,002) 

51.3% 

1,519,052 

3.9% 

Burlington 

(3,792,737) 

83.6% 

(3,690,118) 

85.5% 

2,427,420 

12.6% 

Cambridge 

(16,542,408) 

81.1% 

(16,575,069) 

82.0% 

4,920,907 

7.0% 

Canton 

(7,077,802) 

66.6% 

(8,008,576) 

65.5% 

1,115,594 

7.9% 

Carlisle 

(5,058,192) 

47.5% 

(5,943,168) 

44.3% 

149,260 

3.3% 

Chatham 

(13,311,713) 

25.4% 

(14,447,942) 

26.2% 

589,634 

13.0% 

Chilmark 

(6,762,560) 

9.1% 

(7,719,513) 

7.6% 

(38,438) 

-5.7% 

Cohasset 

(9,214,249) 

37.6% 

(9,773,828) 

38.7% 

625,271 

11,3% 

Concord 

(17,368,960) 

47.8% 

(19,060,896) 

46.7% 

823,957 

5.2% 

Danvers 

(3,188,907) 

84.5% 

(3,372,757) 

85.2% 

2.091,854 

12,1% 

Dedham 

(3,008,489) 

83.7% 

(3,066,877) 

84.4% 

1,116,251 

7.2% 

Deerfield 

(640,331) 

80.9% 

(978,257) 

71.9% 

(210,613) 

-7.7% 

Dover 

(12,555,253) 

30.1% 

(13,784,491) 

30.8% 

724,860 

13.4% 

Dunstable 

(802,116) 

62.0% 

(1,272,720) 

46.1% 

(222,871) 

-17.0% 

Eastham 

(4,125,377) 

45.3% 

(4,682,526) 

42.5% 

38,527 

1.1% 

Edgartown 

(11,546,268) 

22.2% 

(12,749,471) 

21.7% 

249,644 

7.6% 
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% 

Difference 

1994  1994  1997  1997  $  Difference  1993-1997 

S  Amount         VoAmount         S  Amount         %Amount        1993-  1997  Required 
Above/(Below)    Above/  Below    Above/(Below)    Above/Below  Required  Local  Local 
Municipality  Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Fair  Amount     Contribution  Contribution 


Framinpham 

95.7% 

s  nio  107) 

98.5% 

fi  4  670  899 

1 1 .2% 

n  167  947^ 

16  5% 

(\  313  132) 

1 2  7% 

- 1 6  1% 
■  1  o .  /  /o 

n  127  T^ft^ 

1 .4% 

(\  172  016) 

1  8% 

*tU.Z  /O 

Ciroton 

(2  829  12  n 

58.9% 

(3^444^975) 

57.3% 

14  2% 

Hadley 

(705,774) 

79.4% 

( 1  063  409) 

72.6% 

103,255 

3.8% 

Hamilton 

n  674  763") 

76.1% 

( 1  605  096) 

78.5% 

558,304 

10.5% 

Hampden 

(232  488) 

92.4% 

(432,741) 

87.7% 

254,676 

9.0% 

Hancock 

(210  868) 

54.9% 

n82  323) 

54  9% 

1  946 

J .  1  /o 

Harvard 

(765  066) 

85.4% 

^601  336) 

89  7% 

776  ■^87 

1  7  T% 
1  /  .  J  /o 

Harwich 

(6  824  048) 

51.3% 

(1  369  231) 

SI  n% 

J  I  .\J  /o 

495  456 

6  0% 

Hatfield 

(269,186) 

86.8% 

C218  368) 

89.7% 

131  13"? 

7  4% 

Ipswich 

(2,200,816) 

77.9% 

(1,835,296) 

82.6% 

942,819 

12. 1% 

Lenox 

(358,619) 

92.1% 

(898,145) 

80.2% 

(539,526) 

-12.9% 

Lexington 

(22,625,034) 

57.0% 

(23,972,982) 

57.4% 

2,208,800 

7.4% 

Lincoln 

(10,271,454) 

32.8% 

(10,546,562) 

33.4% 

276,81 1 

5.5% 

Littleton 

(864,920) 

86.7% 

(554,179) 

92.2% 

898,982 

15.9% 

^fi  10/, 
DO.  J  /O 

(D,joz,  lyi ) 

/V.Z/o 

1,71)6,193 

12.4% 

Lynnfield 

(5,324,226) 

62.2% 

(5,516,188) 

63.6% 

55,245 

9.7% 

Manchester 

(8,794,348) 

28.7% 

(9,746,820) 

28.7% 

394,163 

11.2% 

Marblehead 

(19,911,318) 

40.0% 

(20,757,174) 

39.8% 

468,578 

3.5% 

Marion 

(4,377,215) 

45.4% 

(4,811,430) 

44.8% 

257,377 

7.1% 

Mattapoisett 

(2,986,730) 

59.4% 

(3,515,293) 

56.6% 

214,336 

4.9% 

Maynard 

(110,357) 

98.2% 

(12,348) 

99.8% 

804,245 

13.5% 

Medford 

(6,439,396) 

77.3% 

(6,191,151) 

79.8% 

2,556,449 

11.6% 

Melrose 

(4,348,506) 

77.3% 

(4,167,403) 

79.4% 

1,318,198 

8.9% 

Middieton 

(2,140,497) 

61.0% 

(2,322,667) 

61.8% 

404,282 

12.1% 

Milton 

(7,864,372) 

66.3% 

(7,104,856) 

71.9% 

2,649,319 

17.1% 

Nantucket 

(30,400,977) 

18.9% 

(33,022,108) 

19.5% 

907,071 

12.8% 

Natick 

(7,615,222) 

73.9% 

(7,763,742) 

75.6% 

2,537,759 

11.8% 
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% 

Difference 


1994 

1994 

1997 

1997 

$  Difference 

1993-  199"; 

$  Amount 

VoAmount 

S  Amount 

VoAmount 

1993-  1997 

Required 

Above/(Below) 

Above/  Below 

Above/(Below) 

Above/Below 

Required  Local 

Local 

Municipality 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Contribution 

Contributio 

Needham 

$  (26,457,835) 

44.3% 

$  (27,947,073) 

44.5% 

$  1,394,089 

6.6% 

New  Ashford 

(36,224) 

76.5% 

(34,301) 

78.9% 

10,525 

8.9% 

Newburyport 

(2,431,830) 

80.9% 

(1,980,000) 

86.1% 

1 ,946,447 

18.9% 

Newton 

(77,072,359) 

44.5% 

(82,541,289) 

45.3% 

6,654,965 

10.8% 

Northampton 

(1,005,134) 

92.0% 

(1,302,898) 

90.7% 

1,113,815 

9.6% 

Norwell 

(3,406,362) 

71.4% 

(3,489,820) 

73.1% 

1,01 1,693 

1 1 .9% 

Norwood 

(4,238,298) 

81.4% 

(3,798,088) 

84.7% 

2,395,942 

12.9% 

Oak  Bluffs 

(3,483,156) 

44.3% 

(4,488,027) 

33.8% 

(473,217) 

-17.1% 

Orleans 

(10,649,927) 

23.8% 

(12,170,316) 

20.8% 

(120,844) 

-3.6% 

Otis 

(1,095,195) 

46.3% 

(1,109,249) 

48.1% 

85,993 

9.1% 

Pelham 

(14,704) 

98.4% 

0 

100.0% 

85,297 

9.3% 

Provincetown 

(1,860,213) 

60.3% 

(2,056,778) 

60.2% 

286,266 

10.1% 

Quincy 

(8,804,343) 

81.1% 

(8,557,961) 

83.3% 

4,750,81 1 

12.6% 

Richmond 

(628,164) 

66.6% 

(657,376) 

68.6% 

182,201 

14.5% 

Rocicport 

(3,326,905) 

58.4% 

(3,827,427) 

56.4% 

279,474 

6.0% 

Rowe 

(905,249) 

38.1% 

(1,012,960) 

34.8% 

(15,525) 

-2.8% 

Sandisfield 

(436,026) 

53.6% 

(417,529) 

55.9% 

26,109 

5.2% 

Sandwich 

(1,516.101) 

90.1% 

(1,775,204) 

89.5% 

1,328,139 

9.6% 

Scituate 

(6,225,956) 

65.8% 

(6,403,205) 

67.3% 

1,224,886 

10.2% 

Seekonk 

(1,103,440) 

88.7% 

(739,954) 

93.2% 

1,527,542 

17.6% 

Sherbom 

(7,920,505) 

36.5% 

(8,492,860) 

36.5% 

329,057 

7  9% 

Southborough 

(4,190,450) 

57.5% 

(4,258,771) 

58.4% 

317,214 

5.6% 

Stockbridge 

(2,243,188) 

37.8% 

(2,718,988) 

32.4% 

(56,090) 

-4.1% 

Stow 

(1,146,972) 

80.1% 

(1,473,147) 

77.2% 

372,971 

8.1% 

Sudbury 

(10,537,712) 

61.3% 

(11,962,026) 

59.8% 

1,119,246 

6.7% 

Swampscott 

(6,813,501) 

59.6% 

(7,385,274) 

60.3% 

1,164,092 

11.6% 

Tisbury 

(2,839,687) 

54.9% 

(3,326,239) 

50.6% 

(48,469) 

-1.4% 

Topsfield 

(2,970,077) 

58.1% 

(3,086,525) 

59.7% 

456,104 

11.1% 

Truro 

(4,253,915) 

24.8% 

(4,594,717) 

22.2% 

(89,008) 

-6.4% 
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Progress  Toward  the  Three  Chapter  70  Goals  for  Fair  Local  Effort 
(See  Section  4) 


% 

Difference 


1994 

1994 

1997 

1997 

$  Difference 

1993-1997 

$  Amount 

%  Amount 

$  Amount 

%Amount 

1993  -  1997 

Required 

Above/(Below) 

Above/  Below 

ADOve/^ijeiow^ 

AUOVc/  DCIUvV 

1?  A/1 1 1 1          1  nf*ol 
I\C(JUircU  LfUCUl 

LfOcal 

Municipality 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Fair  Amount 

Contribution 

Contribution 

Tyringham 

$(702,918) 

27.6% 

$  (755,478) 

30.0% 

$  56,686 

21.2% 

Wakefield 

(2,249,709) 

87.7% 

(2,160,004) 

89.3% 

2,001,836 

12.5% 

Waltham 

(5,904,505) 

84.8% 

(4,900,262) 

88.8% 

6,087,105 

18.5% 

Watertown 

(4,898,023) 

80.0% 

(7,628,896) 

70.7% 

(1,225,297) 

-6.2% 

Wayland 

(12,129,633) 

52.0% 

(13,398,121) 

50.9% 

719,248 

5.5% 

Wellesley 

(39,631,842) 

33.5% 

(44,589,020) 

32.5% 

1,435,077 

7.2% 

Wellfleet 

(3,619,077) 

35.1% 

(4,351,122) 

30.1% 

(87,985) 

-4.5% 

Wenham 

(1,643,191) 

55.0% 

(1,784,406) 

56.2% 

279,114 

13.9% 

West  Boylston 

(2,045,294) 

62.9% 

(2,105,408) 

65.3% 

495,010 

14.3% 

West  Bridgewater 

(1,234,920) 

76.1% 

(1,227,685) 

78.3% 

492,979 

12.5% 

West  Stockbridge 

(185,180) 

87.1% 

(374,919) 

76.5% 

(28,340) 

-2.3% 

West  Tisbury 

(3,065,955) 

44.4% 

(3,888,983) 

36.3% 

(227,389) 

-9.3% 

Westborough 

(4,752,588) 

72.5% 

(6,239,865) 

68.5% 

1,033,028 

8.2% 

Weston 

(37,181,447) 

23.6% 

(40,232,455) 

24.1% 

1,274,806 

11.1% 

Westwood 

(7.731,521) 

62.5% 

(7,778,576) 

65.1% 

1,621,646 

12.6% 

Williamsburg 

(69,804) 

94.8% 

(20,604) 

98.6% 

186,107 

14.6% 

Williamstown 

(401,709) 

90.4% 

(220,699) 

95.2% 

578,553 

15.4% 

Winchester 

(19,591,244) 

45.0% 

(20,720,782) 

46.3% 

1,866,418 

11.7% 

Wobum 

(7,468,517) 

74.1% 

(6,715,031) 

78.5% 

3,220,961 

15.1% 

Sum 

$  (729,960,593) 

59.3% 

$  (785,954,119) 

59.7% 

$  100,239,481 

9.4% 
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Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  by  Function 
Departments  Included  in  Each  Function  (See  Section  6) 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

POLICE 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

City /Town  Council 

FIRE 

Health  Inspection  Services 

County  Tax 

Alderman 

Other  Health  Inspection 

County  Hospital 

Town  Meeting 

OTHER  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Health  Center 

Special  Education 

Moderator 

Nursing  Services 

Audit  of  Municipal  Accts. 

Other  Legislative 

Ambulance  Service 

Mental  Health  Clinic 

Exam  of  Retirement  System 

Mayor 

EMT's 

Dental  Clinic 

Motor  Vehicle  Excise  Tax 

Selectmen 

Building  Inspector 

Other  Clinical  Services 

Health  Insurance 

City/Town  Manager 

Gas  Inspector 

Medical  Facilities 

Elderly  Govt.  Employees 

Other  Executive 

Plumbing  Inspector 

Council  on  Aging 

Retired  Teachers 

Finance  Committee 

Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Youth  Services 

Mosquito  Control 

Finance  Director 

Electrical  Inspector 

Veterans  Services 

Air  Pollution  Control 

Comptroller 

Public  Scales 

Other  Special  Programs 

Metro  Planning  Council 

Auditor/Accountant 

Other  Inspectors 

Public  Assistance 

Old  Colony  Planning  Cncl. 

Budgeting 

Civil  Defense 

Other  Human  Services 

Parkinp  Siircharpe^ 

Purchasing  Agent 

Dog  Officer 

MBTA 

Assessors 

Traffic  Control 

CULTURE  AND  RECREATION 

Boston  Metro  District 

Revaluation 

Forestry 

Regional  Transit  Auth. 

Treasurer 

Harbor  Master 

Library 

Multi-Year  Repayment 

Collector 

Other  Public  Safety 

Recreation 

Revaluation 

Other  Finance  Officer 

Parks 

Fnerpv  C^nn^iervatinn 

L^llVrlCjT     ^^WlliJWi  TULlK/ll 

Legal  Department 

EDUCATION 

Museum 

Smjill  Town  RnaH  A^^i^t 

Personnel  Board 

Historical  Commission 

MWRA 

Civil  Service 

HIGHWAYS 

Celebrations 

Other 

Date  Processing 

Other  Culture  and  Recreation 

Messenger 

Engineer 

OTHER  EXPENDITURES 

Tax  Title/Foreclosure 

Highway  Administration 

DEBT  SERVICE 

Other  Operation  Support 

Highway  Construction/Maint. 

C^nnrt  IiiHpm^nt^ 

City/Town  Clerk 

Snow  and  Ice  Control 

Long  Term  Principal 

Other 

Elections 

Street  Lighting 

Long  Term  Interest 

Registration 

Other  Highway 

Short  Term  Interest 

License  Commission 

Other  Interest 

Other  License  &  Registration 

OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Conservation  Commission 

FIXED  COSTS 

Planning  Board 

Waste  Collection/Disposal 

Zoning  Appeals  Board 

Street  Cleaning 

Retirement  (Contributory) 

Other  Land  Use 

Other  Waste  Collection/Disp. 

Retirement  (Non-Contributory) 

Urban  Redevelopment 

Sewer  Collection/Disposal 

Worker's  Compensation 

Economic  Development 

Pumping  Station 

Unemployment 

Rent  Control 

Other  Sewerage 

Health  Insurance 

Other  Development 

Water  Distribution 

Life  Insurance 

Worker's  Compensation 

Electric  Distribution 

Medicare 

Public  Buildings 

Gas  Distribution 

Other  Employee  Benefits 

Buildings  Insurance 

Parking  Garage 

Liability  Insurance 

Town  Reports 

Airport 

Other  General  Govt. 

Other  Transportation 

Cemetery 

SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue 
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APPENDIX  VII 


Change  in  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  for  Direct  and  Indirect  Non-School  Purposes 
1993  Versus  1995  (See  Section  6) 


Direct  Non-School 


Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  $ 

% 

Abington 

$217,505 

5.25% 

Acton 

34,273 

0.61% 

Acushnet 

200,524 

13.68% 

Adams 

97,155 

3.45% 

Agawam 

1,213,457 

11.96% 

Alford 

(10,517) 

-6.90% 

Amesbury 

97,105 

2.23% 

Amherst 

345,223 

4.83% 

Andover 

(857,288) 

-4.82% 

Arlington 

249,853 

1.61% 

Ashbumham 

11,928 

1.02% 

Ashby 

89,756 

18.82% 

Ashfield 

(55,632) 

-13.02% 

Ashland 

(394,264) 

-10.25% 

Athol 

(407,984) 

-11.70% 

Attleboro 

1,761,501 

14.59% 

Auburn 

74,720 

1.69% 

Avon 

(50,426) 

-1.91% 

Ayer 

539,842 

20.56% 

Barnstable 

163,815 

1.40% 

Barre 

61,546 

4.89% 

Becket 

64,615 

12.18% 

Bedford 

(260,984) 

-3.35% 

Belchertown 

339,498 

20.76% 

Bellingham 

279,565 

6.88% 

Belmont 

(629,704) 

-4.03% 

Berkley 

47.004 

6.00% 

Berlin 

136.936 

24.01% 

Bemardston 

(598) 

-0.16% 

Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
lyyi  Versus  1995 

Whole  $ 

% 

wnole  » 

% 

$(480,138) 

-10.33% 

S  (262,633) 

-2.99% 

(28,998) 

-0.57% 

5,275 

0,05% 

99,067 

6.88% 

299,591 

10,31% 

284,927 

18.13% 

382,082 

8.71% 

(564,868) 

-8.11% 

648,589 

3,79% 

(47,324) 

-27.46% 

(57,841) 

•17,81% 

1,311,304 

27.57% 

1,408,409 

15,45% 

439,745 

8.02% 

784,968 

6,22% 

2,766,563 

21.13% 

1,909,275 

6,18% 

(574,891) 

-3.00% 

(325,038) 

-0,94% 

131,340 

15.41% 

143,268 

7,08% 

82,985 

36.88% 

172,741 

24,61% 

(273,922) 

-46,78% 

(329,554) 

■32,54% 

(925,942) 

-17.57% 

(1.320,206) 

14,48% 

18,815 

0.84% 

(389,169) 

-6,80% 

(1,310,369) 

-11.38% 

451,132 

1,91% 

728,657 

20.06% 

803,377 

9,99% 

(60,942) 

-3.49% 

(111,368) 

-2,54% 

(133,483) 

-4.17% 

406,359 

6,98% 

447,092 

2.74% 

610,907 

2,18% 

(124,986) 

-9.94% 

(63,440) 

-2.52% 

(5,494) 

-1.27% 

59,121 

6.15% 

645,491 

8.23% 

384,507 

2.46% 

(494,306) 

-16,03% 

(154,808) 

-3.28% 

1,250,144 

25.92% 

1,529,709 

17.22% 

(936,588) 

-10,99% 

(1,566,292) 

-6,49% 

131,736 

9,42% 

178,740 

8,19% 

170.435 

56.44% 

307,371 

35,24% 

(10,197) 

-4,33% 

(10,795) 

-1,75% 
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Change  in  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  for  Direct  and  Indirect  Non-School  Purposes 
1993  Versus  1995  (See  Section  6) 


Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  S 

% 

Whole  $ 

% 

Beverly 

$2,015,383 

11.98% 

$2,115,756 

18.70% 

$4,131,139 

14.68% 

Billerica 

1,383,360 

9.38% 

3,398,934 

32.80% 

4,782,294 

19.04% 

Blackstone 

85,621 

5.28% 

145,677 

15.02% 

231.298 

8.93% 

Blamdford 

(148,020) 

-35.67% 

(6,003) 

-3.28% 

(154,023) 

-25.76% 

Bolton 

262,320 

31.09% 

(122,801) 

-17.08% 

139,519 

8.93% 

Boston 

59,719,512 

11.64% 

(5,060,981) 

-1.27% 

54,658,531 

5.99% 

Boume 

811,866 

18.41% 

249,418 

3.61% 

1,061,284 

9.37% 

Roxhorouph 

68,277 

5.53% 

72,075 

4.67% 

140,352 

5.05% 

Boxford 

377,152 

21.57% 

(12,434) 

-0.53% 

364,718 

8.91% 

Boylston 

(189,828) 

-19.47% 

(59,895) 

-7.64% 

(249,723) 

-14.20% 

Braintree 

1,365,040 

10.67% 

(36,189) 

-0.36% 

1,328,851 

5.83% 

Brewster 

256,615 

8.34% 

(47,597) 

-0.76% 

209,018 

2.24% 

Bridgewater 

419,665 

8.35% 

(297,900) 

-7.87% 

121,765 

1.38% 

Brimfield 

(15.172) 

-3.28% 

509,605 

99.82% 

494,433 

50.81% 

Brockton 

2,968,442 

11.12% 

(3,088,108) 

-7.26% 

(119,666) 

-0.17% 

Brookfield 

(23,374) 

-5.46% 

310,344 

79.34% 

286,970 

35.02% 

Brookline 

4,875,507 

16.57% 

3,015,762 

8.68% 

7,891,269 

12.30% 

Buckland 

51,057 

12.99% 

6,754 

2.04% 

57,811 

7.98% 

Burlington 

295,505 

2.08% 

324,047 

2.62% 

619,552 

2.33% 

Cambridge 

2,611,909 

4.76% 

(6,733,956) 

-7.55% 

(4,122,047) 

-2.86% 

Canton 

718,008 

10.46% 

933,521 

14.04% 

1,651,529 

12.22% 

Carlisle 

(97,890) 

-4.99% 

(77,392) 

-3.19% 

(175,282) 

-3.99% 

Carver 

210,892 

10.42% 

1,186.805 

50.29% 

1,397,697 

31.88% 

Charlemont 

12,922 

4.01% 

(218,727) 

-54.54% 

(205,805) 

-28.46% 

Charlton 

(169,190) 

-10.20% 

(19,145) 

-1.64% 

(188,335) 

-6.66% 

Chatham 

665,127 

14.68% 

484,584 

9.95% 

1,149,711 

12.23% 

Chelmsford 

566,371 

5.37% 

(867,032) 

-7.08% 

(300,661) 

-1.32% 

Chelsea 

1,383,381 

12.89% 

14,125,129 

132.40% 

15,508,510 

72.48% 

Cheshire 

9,906 

1.59% 

14,633 

3.94% 

24,539 

2.47% 

Chester 

66,003 

23.64% 

(40,888) 

-17.53% 

25,115 

4.90% 
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Change  in  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  for  Direct  and  Indirect  Non-School  Purposes 
1993  Versus  1995  (See  Section  6) 


Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Municipality 


Wholes 


Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Whole  $ 


% 


Whole  $ 


r^hp^tprfiplH 

s:  1 1 

^  \  I        J  } 

-U .  /  D  /O 

^  D,JOU 

01% 

J  .  U  J  /O 

t  4  ^  1  ^ 
J)  '♦(J  1 J 

0  000/ 

1 , 1 Z  /,  J  J  J 

O.Jo  /o 

1  ,oUZ,  JO  1 

1  1  .70  /O 

7  Q7Q  Q1A 

fi  0^0/ 

0.7J  VO 

OhilmarW 

111111  lOS  r\. 

7Q  nnfi 

1  I .3  \  /O 

1  78  ^i57 
1  /  o,o  JZ 

7'?  41% 
Z  J  .H  I  /O 

7^7  A^8 

Zj  /,Ojo 

1  7  A'^o/ 

1  /  .OJ  /O 

1  1  nrW  cKi  iro 

17  70% 
JL.CK)  /O 

J  1  ,Uj  J 

10  1  AO/, 
1 U.  1 0  /o 

90  <  1  7 

07,  J  IZ 

18  180/ 
1  O.Jo  /o 

r^l  intnn 

V_- 1  llllLIll 

OJ  J,  JZ  1 

7n  77% 

177  ARS 
J  /  Z,Oo  J 

0  810/. 
7.0  1  /o 

1  OOC  70A 
1  ,UUo,ZU0 

1 A  zoo/ 

1 7  T  nnA 

J.ZJ  /O 

7  1 Q  flfiA 

7  7/10/ 

j4z,uyz 

j.OzTo 

Coirain 

77    1  ffi/r. 

ZZ .  1  o  /o 

CI 04  87^^ 

47  140/ 
-'♦Z.J'f  /o 

\  143,01  j; 

7  1  no/ 

Concord 

(A  flOA\ 

-fl  n»o/, 

-u.uo  /o 

488  (170 

'tOO,UZ7 

7  710/ 
/.Z 1  /o 

'JoJ,ZZj 

1  7Z0/ 

J.  /Oyo 

Conway 

42  S87 

1  1  38% 

1  1 .  JO  /o 

^Z  JO,  1  1 V/^ 

.7^  A70/ 
-ZJ.OZ  /o 

(.Z  1  J,jZj  ) 

1  ^  <40/ 
-1  J.  3470 

Cummington 

-1  ns% 

■^A  040 

77  040/ 
ZZ.UH  /o 

10  117 

JU,  11/ 

7  7  no/ 
/.  /Uyo 

Dalton 

.6  30% 

C88  7AS^ 
^oo,ZOj  ) 

8  1 10/ 
-0. 1 J  /o 

(zzj,yjuj 

A  OCO/ 

-O.yoyo 

Dan  vers 

1  587  825 

n  57% 

f)  040  IRn 

1  7  no/ 
- 1  /.J J  /o 

\  l,JjZ,JJO) 

>1  770/ 

-4.  /zyo 

Dartmouth 

715,024 

19  55% 

^OZ  J,OOJ  ) 

1 1  8'?o/ 
- 1  J.oJ  /o 

/  1  AO  C*7Q\ 

\  1  U6,J  /V) 

-u.yj% 

Dedham 

382,552 

2.99% 

548  027 

A  A 1  o/„ 
0.0  X  /o 

Q'iO  S70 

7JU,J  /7 

4  410/ 
4.4  1  /o 

Deerfield 

99,322 

10.94% 

n  17  6161 

-7  18o/„ 
-  / .  1 0 /o 

C  1  8  7Q4^ 

0  770/ 
-U.  /Z  /o 

Dennis 

325,669 

4.76% 

(196,634) 

-3.31% 

120  0^5 

1  01  OA 

Diphtnn 

1  Q  SQQ 

1  .  JO  /O 

/77  10C\ 
VZZ, JUS  ; 

-Z.JJ% 

(2,709) 

-0.12% 

Douglas 

(90,535) 

-8.17% 

82,235 

3.85% 

(8,300) 

-0.26% 

Dover 

(170,955) 

-6.81% 

(82,444) 

-3.61% 

(253,399) 

-5.29% 

Dracut 

949,902 

16.40% 

(11,688) 

-0.29% 

938,214 

9.61% 

Dudley 

(190,152) 

-11.33% 

(204,418) 

-15.51% 

(394,570) 

-13.17% 

Dunstable 

6,769 

1.51% 

65,042 

15.86% 

71,811 

8.36% 

Duxbury 

720,854 

14.21% 

(687,163) 

-10.18% 

33,691 

0.28% 

East  Bridgewater 

(114,777) 

-3.31% 

(272,729) 

-7.06% 

(387,506) 

-5.29% 

East  Brookfield 

(156,112) 

-22.95% 

6,756 

2.96% 

(149,356) 

-16.44% 

East  Longmeadow 

116,687 

3.26% 

(1,325,748) 

-25.61% 

(1,209,061) 

-13.81% 

Eastham 

64,188 

2.45% 

382,337 

11.69% 

446,525 

7.58% 

Easthampton 

297,073 

9.44% 

327,402 

7.15% 

624,475 

8.08% 

Easton 

583,791 

12.44% 

815,368 

15.24% 

1,399,159 

13.93% 
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Change  in  Municipal  General  Fund  Expenditures  for  Direct  and  Indirect  Non-School  Purposes 
1993  Versus  1995  (See  Section  6) 


Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  S 

% 

PHpartnwn 

$  1,221,064 

44.86% 

$(191,356) 

-4.80% 

$  1,029,708 

15.35% 

Fpremnnt 

(46,612) 

-1.19% 

(13,694) 

-3.07% 

(60,306) 

-5.78% 

Erving 

(61,089) 

-13.29% 

(32,662) 

-6.86% 

(93,751) 

-10.02% 

Essex 

(13,343) 

-1.18% 

30,972 

4.01% 

17,629 

0.93% 

Everett 

1,372,253 

9.00% 

(276,874) 

-1.11% 

1,095,379 

2.72% 

Fairhaven 

588,753 

14.77% 

188,402 

6.96% 

777,155 

11.61% 

Fall  River 

1,365,104 

4.68% 

193,697 

0.64% 

1,558,801 

2.62% 

Falmouth 

1,769,305 

13.85% 

(101,954) 

-0.86% 

1,667,351 

6.77% 

Fitchburg 

1.974,653 

12.90% 

1,087,935 

8.67% 

3,062,588 

10.99% 

Florida 

209,698 

81.71% 

(17,274) 

-8.55% 

192,424 

41.95% 

Foxborough 

352,189 

8.48% 

311,168 

6.83% 

663,357 

7.62% 

Framingham 

(1,696,080) 

-6.95% 

(4,047,470) 

-13.56% 

(5,743,550) 

-10.58% 

Franklin 

720,890 

12.08% 

679,838 

16.82% 

1,400,728 

14.00% 

Freetown 

165,154 

10.53% 

(68,419) 

-4.54% 

96,735 

3.15% 

Gardner 

469,973 

8.55% 

690,661 

11.40% 

1,160,634 

10.04% 

Gay  Head 

51.428 

15.48% 

37,087 

9.30% 

88,515 

12.11% 

Georgetown 

82,550 

7.06% 

231,673 

13.22% 

314,223 

10.75% 

Gill 

(16,793) 

-5.00% 

(10,809) 

-4.53% 

(27,602) 

-4.81% 

Gloucester 

1,265,906 

15.19% 

(2,031,779) 

-16.51% 

(765,873) 

-3.71% 

Goshen 

(6,073) 

-2.1 1% 

(14,489) 

-6.70% 

(20,562) 

-4.08% 

Gosnold 

101,151 

104.75% 

80,619 

56.71% 

181,770 

76.14% 

Grafton 

(174,636) 

-6.73% 

1,028,162 

41.82% 

853,526 

16.89% 

Gran  by 

25,889 

2.91% 

(1,282,908) 

-50.95% 

(1,257,019) 

-36.90% 

Granville 

54,018 

17.99% 

85,313 

12.09% 

139,331 

13.85% 

Great  Barrington 

361,783 

22.74% 

(20,457) 

-1.40% 

341,326 

11.17% 

Greenfield 

(561,200) 

-8.62% 

872,895 

12.07% 

311,695 

2.27% 

Groton 

275,018 

14.62% 

(164,723) 

-6.00% 

110,295 

2.38% 

Groveland 

85,406 

8.22% 

(131,110) 

-9.18% 

(45,704) 

-1.85% 

Hadley 

(58,298) 

-6.35% 

21,567 

1.78% 

(36,731) 

-1.72% 

Halifax 

220.318 

16.07% 

693,473 

53.42% 

913,791 

34.23% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Municipality 


Wholes 


Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Wholes 


% 


Whole  S 


r-l  5im  1  ltr\n 

l^CulllllUll 

4^  O  /        1  O 

57% 

J  .J  1  /o 

s;  80  oos 

ft  70% 

D .  /  7  /O 

t  1  7A  071 

'\.\3y  /o 

Hamndf*n 

1  iCll  1 1  1 

101,021 

10.46% 

-24.65% 

n74  505^ 

-8  18% 

O.jO  /o 

rial  icUvN 

M  44Q'» 

-li  48% 

S  1  8% 

t  J40; 

.0  77% 

J-Ianovpr 

fi87  007 

1 7  88% 

1  / .  oo  /o 

45Q  607 

1 "?  80% 
1  J  .ov  /o 

1  14A  Aid 

1  5  08% 

Hanson 

18  n% 

/■Q-j  ■Jin 

-J.^  1  /o 

188  004 

00% 

\j.yy  /o 

HarHwirW 

HQ  Q04^ 

-6  78% 

.■J  fi-jo/ 
-J.O^  /o 

8■^^i^ 

-J.J  1  /o 

HsrvjirH 
1  lai  vol u 

1  jy^jy^ 

11  71% 

1  1  .  /  1  /o 

871 

1  0S% 
I  .U  J  /o 

4  710/. 
't.Z  1  /o 

Harwich 

717  Q76 

10  61% 

1  V/.O  1  /o 

ftiA  no7 

8  88% 
•          o.oo  /o 

1  TS'J  08"* 

0  770/ 

Hatfield 

24,352 

4.78% 

7  047 

0  70% 

7^>  ■^04 

1  740^ 

Haverhill 

869,497 

6  44% 

1417  "^40 

f>  07% 

7  78A  817 

O.  /O  /o 

Hawley 

(1 1,061) 

-8.02% 

n  700^^ 
^_  / ,  /  ) 

-10  50% 

CI  8 

8  010/. 

-8.7  1  /o 

Heath 

20,850 

7.95% 

70  04  S 

1  5  ^^8% 
1  J .  .J  o  /o 

SO  70S 

1  1  170/ 
1  1 . 1 Z  /o 

Hingham 

278,235 

3.47% 

33Q  489 

5  61% 

A1  7  774 

A  1Q0A 

Hinsdale 

12,737 

3.31% 

-7  77% 

1  1  00/. 
-  1 . 1 U  /o 

Holbrook 

1 19,522 

3.90% 

148,071 

7  05% 

767  501 

1110/. 
J.J  1  /o 

Holder) 

(17  394) 

-0.56% 

68,122 

2.55% 

50,728 

0  880^ 

Hnlland 

87  Ql  "X 

O  /  ,7  1  J 

1  78% 

A  QAO/ 

iic  TOO 

O  ACO/ 

9.05% 

Holliston 

239,822 

6.19% 

(344,080) 

-19.04% 

(104,258) 

-1.83% 

Holyoke 

1,322,387 

8.74% 

1,815,869 

12.91% 

3,138,256 

10.75% 

Hopedale 

55,507 

4.50% 

194,412 

19.06% 

249,919 

11.09% 

Hopkinton 

(193,306) 

-5.66% 

(559) 

-0.02% 

(193,865) 

-2.78% 

Hubbardston 

118,973 

20.74% 

104,581 

21.69% 

223,554 

21.18% 

Hudson 

105,031 

1 .66% 

56,303 

0.98% 

161,334 

1 .34% 

Hull 

88,492 

2.25% 

210,627 

4.10% 

299,119 

3.30% 

Huntington 

1.954 

0.59% 

9,630 

3.96% 

11,584 

2.02% 

Ipswich 

139,477 

2.65% 

171,665 

7.35% 

311,142 

4.10% 

Kingston 

515,938 

14.59% 

1,108,161 

49.47% 

1,624,099 

28.12% 

Lakeville 

138,529 

10.67% 

162,635 

8.15% 

301,164 

9.14% 

Lancaster 

56,180 

5.52% 

(334,545) 

-27.89% 

(278,365) 

-12.56% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  S 

% 

Wholes 

% 

I  anp^hnrnnoh 

$80,212 

14.64% 

$  100,649 

15.08% 

C  1  BO  X^l 

14  88% 

1  n.oO  /O 

I  awrenrp 

(509,936) 

-2.56% 

1,032,472 

4.09% 

1  .  1  D  /O 

Lee 

(468,530) 

-23.73% 

(327,408) 

-15.72% 

n95  938^ 

•  19  69% 

132,008 

8.81% 

1,053,800 

51.21% 

'\'\  34% 

Lenox 

113,332 

9.86% 

438,093 

24.09% 

SSI 

1  8  S8% 

1  o .  J  o  /o 

1  pnminctpr 

964,059 

8.96% 

1,072,585 

15.59% 

Z,UJO,0't't 

I  1  .J J  /o 

I  PVPrptT 

l_rVr  V  til 

82,074 

26.42% 

54,697 

26.79% 

1  JO,  /  /  1 

7A  S70/ 

Lexington 

378,939 

2.92% 

1,001,466 

10.66% 

1  180  dns 

1  ,joU,'tUj 

A  1  7% 

0. 1  /  /o 

Leydcn 

(114,118) 

-38.27% 

(44,395) 

-23.50% 

M SR  s l'^^ 

^  1  Jo,  J  Ij) 

17  «40/, 

I  incnln 

JL^lll  Will 

355,795 

11.06% 

(24,235) 

-0.64% 

J J  1  ,jOU 

4.  /'»yo 

Littleton 

187,768 

8.51% 

186,219 

5.84% 

ITJ  QC7 

A  0*30/ 

I  onpmeadnw 

128,716 

2.62% 

260,750 

6.81% 

■J8Q  /lAA 

A  A  <0/ 

Lowell 

4,376,675 

13.33% 

1,511,286 

3.55% 

S  887  QAl 
J,oo  /,70  1 

7  810/, 
/.o  1  /o 

Ludlow 

877,977 

17.24% 

(978,345) 

-17.59% 

n  OAO/ 

-U.y47<) 

Lunenburg 

(203,896) 

-10.46% 

(259,660) 

-11.04% 

(A,(JX  ««A^ 

1  r\  770/ 

ID.  /  / yo 

Lynn 

2,650,247 

7.77% 

1,854,325 

5.34% 

A  «n4  S77 

A  sso/ 
O.J  jyo 

Lynnfield 

118,591 

3.21% 

69,327 

1.86% 

1  87  QI  8 
1  O  /,7  1  o 

9  Sio/ 
Z.  JJ  /o 

Maiden 

1,616,927 

8.57% 

1,174,479 

4.03% 

9  7Q1  dOA 

S  8 1 0/, 
J .  <5  1  /o 

Manchester 

102,491 

4.15% 

(105,960) 

-4.12% 

-U.U  /  /o 

Mansfield 

647,548 

12.97% 

(170,780) 

-2.09% 

47A  7A8 
H  /O,  /Oo 

1  A10/ 
j.Oj  /o 

Marblehead 

252,424 

3.58% 

(111,717) 

-1.44% 

140  707 

U.Vj  /o 

Marion 

240,265 

13.20% 

181,253 

8.30% 

49  1  S I  8 

HZ  1 ,  J  1  O 

1  n  ^^o/ 

1  U.J  J  /o 

Marlborough 

397,868 

2.81% 

213,159 

2.42% 

61 1,027 

9  AAo/, 
z.oo  /o 

Marshfield 

486,233 

8.82% 

(339,527) 

-4.92% 

146,706 

1.18% 

Mashpee 

724,286 

16.67% 

157,217 

2.43% 

881  sm 

0.  i4yo 

Manapoisett 

296,022 

18.61% 

(35,255) 

-1.86% 

260,767 

7.49% 

Maynard 

163,858 

3.43% 

(14,655) 

-0.38% 

149,203 

1.72% 

Medfield 

279,446 

8.86% 

703,504 

22.21% 

982,950 

15.55% 

Medford 

(162,641) 

-0.78% 

1,650,825 

8.34% 

1.488.184 

3.66% 

Medway 

192,917 

7.29% 

161,126 

5.95% 

354,043 

6.61% 
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Direct  Non-School  Indirect  Non-School  Total  Non-School 

Expenditure  Expenditure  Expenditure 

Change  Change  Change 

1993  Versus  1995  1993  Versus  1995  1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality                               Whole  $               %  Whole  $               %  Whole  S 


Melrose 

3>  641, 5Jj 

/.45yo 

b  l.UUl,U41 

1  1  iC^O/ 

1 1 .62% 

J  1,642,574 

9.53% 

Mendon 

1  U4,3U  / 

1  U.D  I  /O 

QCl  TOO 

yu,  /oz 

ZU.Z4yo 

iy5,Uo7 

13.68% 

\^#*m  man 

ZZo,oJ  1 

1  O.DZ  /O 

7S8  no 

0 1 .  /  J  /o 

Q87  1  7n 

70  /,  1  /u 

An  1  70/. 
HU.  1  I/O 

ivicinucri 

A.J  J  /« 

4Z  1 ,  j'JO 

-J  7C0/, 
J.  / jyo 

71/1  QOA 
/  1 4,770 

j.UUyo 

Middleborough 

/I  mo/ 
4.uzyo 

( J  j4,yZo ) 

-D.  j4yo 

/Aid  y101\ 

( 1  jy,4y  1 ) 

- 1 .25% 

iviiaaieiicia 

O  1  T  1 
7,1  J  1 

D.J  /yo 

(Zo,  loy) 

-Zj.  /  /  yo 

(17,658) 

n  A'30/ 

-7.4Jyo 

iviiuciieion 

I  .ZS  /o 

AA9  TTB 
446,Z  /o 

j7.jUyo 

AHA  /lan 
4  74,67  / 

1  A  Qi\0/ 

14.80% 

Miiiora 

z4 1,43U 

oU/,4Uj 

0  4  00/ 

0^0  00  c 
848,835 

5.82% 

\^  ill  r\i  1  n./ 

iviiiiDury 

?  AA(\ 

n  Aoo/ 

\  1 J  /,yj  / ) 

^010/ 
-J.yiyo 

(135,517) 

7  AOO/ 

IVIl 1 11^ 

\  1  Jt,  /U't ) 

8  SdO/, 
-o.  J'»  /o 

lZO,7Uo 

1  870/ 
J. 8  I/O 

/77  7Q/C\ 

(Z  /,  /y6) 

A  <<0/ 

-U.55% 

Millville 

\J  1  ^\J7\J ) 

-8  88% 

"O.OO  /o 

CI  18  ^A'X\ 
\  1  I  0,      J  ^ 

-Zj.ZH  /o 

/ 1  AO  AIT* 

I  A  710/ 
- 1  O.Zj  /o 

\A  1 1  tnn 
ivi  1 1  lui  1 

OH  J,  1  D  1 

A  '7S0/' 
O.Z^  /o 

OSS  sot 

706, 07J 

1  880/ 

1  ,6jZ,U54 

7  1  <0/ 
/.  1570 

Monroe 

4,681 

4.77% 

1  ,  1  7  J 

1 .  /  J  /o 

S  874 

1  ^10/ 
J  .  J  J  /o 

Monson 

124,575 

7  03% 

/  .\Jj  /O 

14Q  17"? 

1  H7,  1  /  J 

4  880/„ 

H.OO  /o 

"^TX  748 
Z  /  J,  /HO 

c  A  70/ 
J .  0  /  /o 

1 V  1  \J1 1  Lag 

"D.  /  0  /O 

Z  J,UJ  J 

1 .  jU  /o 

\  I  'tj,  1  'JV; 

■3  770/ 
-i.Z  I  /O 

Monterey 

181,127 

41.86% 

(40,154) 

1  J .  1  u /o 

140  07"? 

1  7 . 1  1  /o 

Montgomery 

T2   1  ^0/ 

zj.  I  /yo 

15,728 

13.04% 

54.334 

18.92% 

Mount  Washington 

(8,324) 

-8.36% 

17,238 

20.29% 

8,914 

4.83% 

Nahant 

(286,219) 

-15.06% 

169,840 

8.24% 

(116,379) 

-2.94% 

Nantucket 

657,795 

8.82% 

166,330 

1.32% 

824,125 

4.11% 

Natick 

1,395,014 

11.51% 

1,021,967 

6.75% 

2,416,981 

8.87% 

Needham 

1.221,459 

9.53% 

1,881,009 

11.16% 

3,102,468 

10.46% 

New  Ashford 

(10.995) 

-20.09% 

(3,930) 

-11.33% 

(14,925) 

-16.69% 

New  Bedford 

4.274.881 

11.84% 

1,964,888 

7.01% 

6,239,769 

9.73% 

New  Braintree 

(293) 

-0.21% 

(31,397) 

-18.48% 

(31,690) 

-10.27% 

New  Marlborough 

43.758 

11.43% 

(17,523) 

-5.54% 

26,235 

3.75% 

New  Salem 

17,144 

10.53% 

4,609 

1.79% 

21,753 

5.18% 

Newbury 

601,473 

33.20% 

1,467,311 

117.06% 

2,068,784 

67.50% 

Newburyport 

221,119 

3.62% 

500,880 

10.10% 

721,999 

6,52% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  S 

% 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  S 

% 

$(90,381) 

-0.22% 

$  1,329,003 

5.17% 

$  1,238,622 

1.86% 

Norfolk 

211,851 

8.15% 

1,417,269 

75.07% 

1,629,120 

36.31% 

North  Adam^ 

488,472 

9.45% 

1,348,629 

26.62% 

1,837,101 

17.95% 

North  Andovpr 

893,636 

10.86% 

93,943 

1.13% 

987,579 

5.97% 

North  Attl(*hnrniicTh 

(204,850) 

-3.09% 

425,838 

5.51% 

220,988 

1.54% 

North  Rrookfif^IH 

(161,876) 

-17.80% 

113,778 

10.86% 

(48,098) 

-2.46% 

North  RpaHino 

516,209 

11.22% 

175,099 

3.60% 

691,308 

7.31% 

North  Sim  nt  on 

l^UI  11 ICU 1 1 LUl  ] 

434,853 

4.82% 

812,980 

7.57% 

1,247,833 

6.31% 

North  horotiph 

327,677 

8.37% 

(51,105) 

-1.49% 

276,572 

3.76% 

Northbridge 

124,179 

4.72% 

(1,377,261) 

-32.54% 

(1,253,082) 

•18.27% 

Northfield 

115,479 

16.52% 

24,597 

3.15% 

140,076 

9.46% 

Norton 

502,166 

17.82% 

(155,393) 

-3.46% 

346,773 

4.75% 

Norwell 

78,224 

2.21% 

74,254 

2.52% 

152,478 

2.35% 

Norwood 

1,181,425 

2.84% 

2,653,994 

35.09% 

3,835,419 

7.81% 

Oak  Bluffs 

151,925 

7.22% 

1,247,699 

63.61% 

1,399,624 

34.43% 

Oakham 

(27,980) 

-10.13% 

(23,096) 

-14.16% 

(51,076) 

•11.63% 

Orange 

204,863 

10.80% 

(608,125) 

-25.39% 

(403,262) 

-9.39% 

Orleans 

57,422 

1.29% 

141,694 

3.03% 

199,116 

2.18% 

Otis 

(44,624) 

-7.60% 

(96,248) 

-22.07% 

(140,872) 

13.76% 

Oxford 

406,367 

18.75% 

123,717 

4.50% 

530,084 

10.78% 

Palmer 

376,298 

13.51% 

(393,678) 

-6.21% 

(17,380) 

-0.19% 

Paxton 

373,007 

12.88% 

(124,612) 

-15.00% 

248,395 

6.67% 

Peabody 

4,003,281 

18.31% 

624,745 

5.46% 

4,628,026 

13.90% 

Pelham 

13,069 

4.48% 

6,607 

2.97% 

19,676 

3.83% 

Pembroke 

(485,045) 

-10.12% 

(468) 

-0.01% 

(485,513) 

-5.95% 

Pepperell 

107,225 

5.01% 

59,865 

5.20% 

167,090 

5.08% 

Peru 

(32,665) 

-19.60% 

(31,273) 

-25.62% 

(63,938) 

■22.15% 

Petersham 

(49,485) 

-17.08% 

30,441 

15.32% 

(19,044) 

-3.90% 

Phillipston 

19,298 

7.41% 

(42,750) 

-15.64% 

(23,452) 

-4.39% 

Pitlsfieid 

2,284,197 

12.58% 

(582,814) 

-2.94% 

1,701,383 

4.48% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Municipality 


Wholes 


Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Whole  S 


% 


Whole  $ 


PIninfiplH 
riallillClU 

t  7  8 1  ^; 

■?  840/, 
J.O^  /o 
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1  T  1  0/, 
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\i  1 ,5o  1  ) 

7  700/ 
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A   1  OQ  01  A 

4, 1  oy.o  1 U 

jy.yL  /o 

j,Zj4,oJSZ 
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Pi  vmntnn 

ZHD,  1  Do 

■^1  080^ 
jj.yo  /o 

/■87  n7^^ 

1  8  870/, 
- 1  o .  o  /  /o 

1  SO  OQB 

1 1  470/, 
1  J. HZ  /o 

Princptnn 

1  /  .HJ  /O 

no  s'?7'> 

.1  sno/, 

-  1  .J\J  /o 

^ 1 81  OOA^ 

.8  IQo/. 
-0.  ly  /o 

Prnvinrptnwn 

1  1  U  V  111             W  1 1 

3  79% 

714  174 

4  00% 

4  110/. 
H.J  I  /o 

Oiiinrv 

111  V  y 

7  718  niQ 

5  97% 

1  744  778 

7  740A 

4A7  7A7 

1  770/ 
J.  /Z  /o 

XVOllUV/lUlI 

7  780/. 
Z.  /o  /o 

7  fine/ 

/<0  n7<\ 

A  lAO/ 

R  yivnham 
ixu  y  111  lOA  1 1 

1  1  1 

JOO,  111 

77  (170/ 

1 8  "J  10/, 

-  1  O.J  J  /o 

1  A7  088 

10  /,y8o 

i.iy  /o 

1  wau  111^ 

H  J  J,  J07 

S  870/ 

11  A 1 0/, 
11.01/0 

1  li^A  Pi  1  7 

0  "7<0/ 

0.  /jyo 

Rehoboth 

(\61  428^1 

-7  72% 

159  471 

1  7  700/, 

C8  007^ 

0  770/. 
-u.zz  /o 

Revere 

2,015,515 

15.52% 

1,746,715 

•J  7/;7  7-jn 

Q  700/ 

Richmond 

(13,339) 

-3.50% 

1 1 X  080 

1  04  74  1 
1  U*t,  /HI 

1 4  4^0/ 
1  H.H  J  /o 

Rochester 

217,152 

36  53% 

no3  95n 

-7  17% 

1  1  701 

J.  JH  /o 

Rockland 

31 1.286 

7.83% 

394,230 

70S  Sl^i 

7  0^0/ 
/ .7 J  /o 

Rockport 

(2  735) 

-0.08% 

564,219 

1 1 .73% 

561  484 

6  600/ 

D.D7  /O 

Rowe 

/CO  ^QO\ 

(jo,4yy) 

\  ^  A  no/ 

-12.47% 

(1,080) 

-0.30% 

(59,579) 

-7. 1 8% 

Rowley 

(29,764) 

-2.68% 

(359,804) 

-19.97% 

(389,568) 

-13.37% 

Royalston 

(23,527) 

-5.28% 

7,943 

5.81% 

(15,584) 

-2.68% 

Russell 

(3,567) 

-1.36% 

50,865 

20.96% 

47,298 

9.38% 

Rutland 

25,505 

2.90% 

(57,858) 

-9.49% 

(32,353) 

-2.17% 

Salem 

514,969 

3.40% 

40,859 

0.21% 

555,828 

1.63% 

Salisbury 

105,542 

4.85% 

(242,156) 

-16.10% 

(136,614) 

-3.71% 

Sandisfield 

11,347 

3.67% 

(43,202) 

-17.85% 

(31,855) 

-5.78% 

Sandwich 

818,819 

17.52% 

56,284 

0.67% 

875,103 

6.68% 

Saugus 

174,628 

2.01% 

843,182 

9.02% 

1,017,810 

5.64% 

Savoy 

(26,563) 

-16.43% 

11,107 

9.16% 

(15,456) 

-5.46% 

Scituate 

(127,681) 

-1.70% 

(57,401) 

-1.26% 

(185,082) 

-1.53% 

Seekonk 

450,658 

12.24% 

357,274 

13.19% 

807,932 

12.64% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 

Municipality 

Whole  $ 

% 

Whole  $ 

A/ 

Wholes 

% 

Sharnn 

$  1,523,978 

33.47% 

$  1,183,176 

18.57% 

74  78% 

Sheffield 

(8,343) 

-1.22% 

18,731 

3.42% 

in  ^88 

1  V/,jOO 

0  84% 

V/. OH  /O 

kjll&l  L/Ul  lit 

10,120 

2.05% 

(24,627) 

-7.35% 

^  1     JU  /  ) 

.1  7^% 

-  1  .  /  J  /o 

^herhnm 

136,210 

7.15% 

193,034 

10.23% 

T7Q  "744 

8  fi8% 

Shirley 

49,701 

3.95% 

377,531 

41.18% 

4?7 

1  y.Oj  /o 

Shrewshurv 

680,452 

9.10% 

329,284 

5.09% 

1  flflQ  I'if, 
1  ,UUV,  /  jO 

7  740/, 
/o 

45,439 

14.25% 

77,986 

16.30% 

1  Zj,'!^  J 

1  ^  480/, 

(43,318) 

-0.82% 

(92,552) 

-2.54% 

y  1  jJ,o  IV) 

1  S70/, 
-  1 .  JZ  /o 

Somcrville 

3,975,653 

16.92% 

2,376,111 

5.40% 

A  T  S  1  7A4 

7.H 1  /o 

South  Hafilev 

12,046 

0.37% 

436,918 

1 1 .09% 

A  AO  QfiA 
HHo,VOH 

/;  -170/ 

Southampton 

65,298 

7.67% 

462 

0.05% 

7An 

J .  0/  /o 

South  borough 

118,182 

5.04% 

153,132 

7.16% 

971  114 

A  n^o/ 

Southbridge 

181,572 

4.94% 

(71,488) 

-1.54% 

1  in  n84 

1 .  /o 

Southwick 

150,938 

9.13% 

125,781 

7.61% 

77^^  710 

8  T70A 
O.J  /  /o 

Spencer 

(649,316) 

•24.23% 

(145,316) 

-7.79% 

C7Q4 

1  7  400/, 

1  /  .H7  /O 

Springfield 

6,075,877 

7.91% 

8,000,608 

13.28% 

14  n7^i  485 

1  H,V/  /  U,**©  J 

1 0  '770A 

Sterling 

321,559 

5.58% 

(302,092) 

-21.86% 

1Q  4^7 

A  770/ 
u.Z  /  /o 

Stockbridge 

(253,599) 

18.43% 

83,777 

13.74% 

n69  8291 

.8  S^o/ 
-O.J J  /o 

Stoneham 

90,755 

1.08% 

(2,045,509) 

-23.27% 

(\  954  754^ 

1  1  TRO/ 
1  1 .  J  o  /o 

Stoughton 

979,461 

13.20% 

444,653 

6.33% 

1  424  1  14 

7.  oo  /o 

Stow 

31,915 

2.04% 

(326,846) 

-21.83% 

^294  9311 

-7.DJ  /O 

Sturbridge 

(306,023) 

14.28% 

(70,781) 

-3.49% 

n76  8041 

-7.UJ  /O 

Sudbury 

596,501 

10.97% 

122,779 

2.24% 

719,280 

6  58% 

U.JO  /o 

Sunderland 

10,252 

1.51% 

(33,944) 

-2.81% 

(23,692) 

-1.25% 

Sutton 

(59.923) 

-4.40% 

(252,541) 

-8.03% 

\j  I  Z,*tO*f  ) 

£  010/ 

-o.yj  /o 

Swampscott 

85,083 

1.17% 

1,236,414 

20.56% 

1,321,497 

9.94% 

Swansea 

3-3.845 

10.47% 

(219,200) 

-7.54% 

124,645 

2.01% 

Taunton 

2,467,320 

14.63% 

676,657 

4.01% 

3,143,977 

9.32% 

Templeton 

(79,548) 

-6.60% 

53,911 

4.56% 

(25,637) 

-1.07% 

Tewksbury 

225,958 

1.96% 

(581,277) 

-5.92% 

(355,319) 

-1.67% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Municipality 


Whole  $ 


Whole  $ 


% 


Whole  S 


Tisbury 

3  327,446 
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7 1 4  nos 

4  A^o/ 
H.OJ  /O 

(1 19,504) 
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-U.  1  y  /o 
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3.486 

0.34% 

146,036 

28. 1 1% 

149  S'?!? 

9  A  7% 
y.vt  /o 

Warwick 

J, 230 

2.57% 

(34,849) 

-19.60% 

(29,613) 

-7.76% 

Washington 

16,674 

10.67% 

(10,771) 

-8.61% 

5,903 

2.10% 

Watertown 

(855,168) 

-5.70% 

1,112,401 

5.84% 

257,233 

0.76% 

Wayland 

629,143 

12.05% 

601,100 

8.97% 

1,230,243 

10.32% 

Webster 

285,602 

10.42% 

13,338 

0.31% 

298,940 

4.23% 

Wellesley 

714,381 

5.94% 

2,147,012 

21.18% 

2,861,393 

12.91% 

Wellfleet 

48,934 

2.29% 

66,964 

2.70% 

115,898 

2.51% 

Wendell 

52,325 

24.09% 

(12,242) 

-3.57% 

40,083 

7.15% 

Wenham 

33,694 

1 .86% 

112,297 

12.12% 

145,991 

5.34% 

West  Boylston 

(13,951) 

-0.73% 

216,304 

19.49% 

202,353 

6.68% 

West  Bridgewater 

268,887 

12.58% 

115,561 

6.10% 

384.448 

9.53% 

West  Brookfield 

(43,317) 

-5.98% 

(13,566) 

-2.84% 

(56,883) 

-4.73% 

West  Newbur>' 

181,883 

17.30% 

(139,238) 

-10.81% 

42.645 

1.82% 
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Direct  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Indirect  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Total  Non-School 
Expenditure 
Change 
1993  Versus  1995 


Municipality 


Whole  $ 


Whole  $ 


% 


Whole  S 


West  Springfield 

$  538,570 

4.30% 

$  (82,324) 

-0.86% 

$456,246 

2.06% 

West  Tisbury 

93,331 

11.75% 

(372,117) 

-28.62% 

(278,786) 

-13.31% 

Westborough 

(935,379) 

-14.54% 

1,037,827 

15.96% 

102,448 

0.79% 

Westfield 

867,673 

9.83% 

1,373,158 

9.03% 

2,240,831 

9.32% 

Westford 

153,505 

2.77% 

434,430 

8.44% 

587,935 

5.50% 

Westhampton 

24,745 

10.22% 

26,302 

4.45% 

51,047 

6.13% 

Westminster 

188,219 

13.30% 

137,559 

10.67% 

325,778 

12.05% 

Weston 

96,296 

1.24% 

828,881 

13.00% 

925,177 

6.55% 

Westport 

19,374 

0.56% 

(303,672) 

-9.05% 

(284.298) 

-4.18% 

Westwood 

(181,414) 

-2.80% 

720,231 

15.15% 

538,817 

4.79% 

Weymouth 

1,242,054 

8.22% 

(4,816,895) 

-27.64% 

(3,574,841) 

-10.99% 

Whately 

(88,540) 

-22.34% 

(175,145) 

-16.34% 

(263,685) 

-17.96% 

Whitman 

624,502 

19.24% 

181,701 

8.46% 

806,203 

14.95% 

Wilbraham 

110,540 

3.48% 

(424,415) 

-15.25% 

(313,875) 

-5.27% 

Williamsburg 

(11,656) 

-2.58% 

(557,319) 

-50.13% 

(568,975) 

-36.38% 

Williamstown 

(32,667) 

-1.75% 

(136,994) 

-9.02% 

(169,661) 

-5.02% 

Wilmington 

153,575 

2.00% 

(694,478) 

-5.86% 

(540,903) 

-2.77% 

Winchendon 

401.41 1 

24.82% 

1,809,360 

114.72% 

2,210,771 

69.20% 

Winchester 

1,152,391 

12.82% 

958,320 

7.83% 

2.110,711 

9.95% 

Windsor 

(201.078) 

-49.50% 

19,581 

17.40% 

(181,497) 

-34.99% 

Winthrop 

(25,980) 

-0.48% 

436,511 

8.65% 

410.531 

3.92% 

Wobum 

973.017 

7.48% 

797,626 

4.10% 

1,770,643 

5.45% 

Worcester 

5.601,410 

9.85% 

(14,973,227) 

-23.38% 

(9,371,817) 

-7.75% 

Worth  ington 

(9,030) 

-3.61% 

(46,768) 

-19.86% 

(55,798) 

-11.49% 

Wrentham 

120.987 

4.28% 

44,527 

2.44% 

165,514 

3.56% 

Yarmouth 

181,606 

1 .94% 

837,407 

10.07% 

1,019.013 

5.77% 

Statewide  Total 

$  185,320,154 

7.53% 

S  58,845.181 

2.43% 

$244,165,335 

5.00% 
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